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tional  wealth.  Every  attack  on  England, 
every  returning  invasion  of  France,  kept 
alive  the  martial  spirit  which  might 
otherwise  have  slumbered  to  the  death. 
For  the  temper  which  had  been  bred 
in  those  who  fought  at  Agincourt  and 
Cressy  spread  with  the  returning  army 
through  the  island.  So  Shakespeare 
describes  the  return  of  “  Henry  the 
Fifth  ” : 

“  Athwart  the  sea:  behold  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and 
boys, 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out- voice  the  deep- 
mouthed  sea.” — Act  K,  Scene  I. 

In  manners  too,  and  even  in  religion, 
the  same  influence,  though  far  more 
subtle  in  its  action,  may  undoubtedly  be 
traced.  And  as  to  all  these  England  has 
for  the  most  part  in  times  past,  in  spite 
of  occasional  outbreaks  of  Anglomania, 
been  the  receiving  and  France  the  im¬ 
parting  people.  The  history  of  dress 
may  Drove  and  illustrate  this.  How  in¬ 
variably  has  Paris  reproduced  itself  in 
London.  What  a  confirmation  of  it 
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acter,  mor.als,  and  religion,  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  nations  to  each 
other  would  be  a  work  which  could 
sc.arcely  be  e.xceeded  in  interest.  In  war 
it  is  plain  at  once  that  the  one  has  ever 
been  the  whetstone  of  the  other’s  chiv¬ 
alry.  Preeminently  is  this  true  of 
England,  whose  insular  security  and 
large  commerce  might  by  degrees  have 
sunk  it  into  Dutch  habits  of  un warlike¬ 
ness,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  perpetual 
stirring  by  our  fiery  neighbors  of  the 
stagnating  streams  which  are  wont  to 
sleep  in  the  level  lands  of  increasing  na- 
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would  our  itiillinora’  shop  windows  ex¬ 
hibit  ;  what  proofs  would  be  furrnshed 
by  the  confidential  communications,  if 
they  could  possibly  be  published  in  a 
Blue  Book,  which  take  place  between 
the  leaders  of  fashion  and  the  accom¬ 
plished  artistes  who  execute  and  puide 
their  capricious  will ;  and  this  sparkling 
foam  upon  the  wave’s  crest  tells  accu¬ 
rately  enough  which  way  the  deeper  cur¬ 
rents  are  sweeping. 

But  though  this  is  true  of  the  past,  it 
teems  probable  that,  except,  we  trust,  so 
far  as  regards  military  rivalry,  it  will  Imj 
unspeakably  more  true  of  the  future. 
Forgood  or  forevil  the  intercourse  which 
now  exists  and  daily  increases  between 
France  and  England  is  such  as  would 
never  have  been  dreamed  of  by  our 
fathers.  The  commercial  treaty  which 
has  done  so  much  to  augment  this  inter¬ 
course  is  as  much  a  result  as  a  cause  of 
this  new  unity  between  the  nations.  The 
influence  of  no  single  person  can  for  an 
instant  compare  with  that  of  the  present 
Emperor  in  having  brought  about  this 
result.  Having  seen  with  his  wonted 
8.agacity  that  the  interests  of  France 
would  be  largely  promoted  by  the  up¬ 
growth  of  kindly  offices  and  increased 
intercourse  between  her  and  ourselves, 
he  has,  ever  since  his  reign  began,  pro¬ 
moted  its  increase  with  a  steady  far¬ 
sightedness  of  action  possible  only  in  one 
who  combines  his  deep  silent  insight  into 
affairs  with  his  resolute  and  unaltering 
determination  to  see  at  lasteffected  what¬ 
ever  he  has  once  designed. 

Every  year  of  his  reign  has  increased 
and  probably  will  increase,  the  straitness 
of  our  union  ;  and  though  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  as  if  the  religious  separa¬ 
tion  of  our  people  from  all  visible  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Church  of  the  West 
would  forbid,  as  to  that  subject  matter, 
any  influence  of  France  upon  us,  yet  a 
deeper  investigation  of  the  ease  would 
show  the  poverty  and  lack  of  insight  be¬ 
trayed  in  such  a  conclusion.  The  lower 
tier  of  clouds,  which  to  unenlightened 
eyes  usurp  the  whole  heavens,  are  them- 
aelves  acted  on  and  swayed  by  the 
higher  currents  which  sw’eep  unseen 
through  the  firmament ;  and  tempers  of 
unbelief  and  of  devotion  diffuse  them¬ 
selves  with  a  wonderful  equality  of  flow, 
like  atmospheric  influences,  ever  present 
and  prevailing  around  outward  institu¬ 


tions  the  most  various  in  form  and  ap- 
|K*arance.  Separated,  therefore,  even  as 
xve  are  from  others,  we  can  not  safely 
disregard  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  religious 
belief  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
It  may  l>e  that  there  is  before  us  the 
prospect  here  too  of  an  increased  union. 
Many  pregnant  signs  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  empire  leading  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  a  church  far  more 
really  national  than  France  has  ever  yet 
seen ;  such  an  one  as  floated  in  idea  before 
the  eager  gaxe  of  the  youthful  Bossuet ; 
such  an  one  as  England’s  contemporary 
Archbishop  was  sanguine  enough  to  l>e- 
lieve  might  one  day,  when  more  perfectly 
reformed,  be  knit  by  open  bonds  of  spir¬ 
itual  alliance  to  the  Island  Church. 

At  such  a  time  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  more  than  common  interest  to  English 
Churchmen,  especially,  to  know  the  real 
state  and  temper  of  religion  in  Fitjnce. 
This  the  three  notable  sets  of  volumes 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  intended  to  set  forth.  Their 
author  is  a  distinguished  French  Abbe, 
mixing  with  tile  religious  and  literary 
society  of  Paris,  and  who,  though  well 
known  as  the  writer  of  these  obnoxious 
volumes,  has  never  aftbrded  in  his  faith 
or  conduct  any  mark  at  which  the  keen 
eye  of  religious  jealousy  could  aim,  so  as 
to  secure  his  long  coveted  suspension 
from  the  ministry.  For  in  France  it 
would  answer  many  a  page  of  argument 
if  the  ultramontane  scribe  could  but  in¬ 
dite  against  the  reasoner,  “  C’est  un  in- 
terdit.”  The  three  works  taken  together, 
explain  the  whole  question ;  and  the 
briefest  way  in  which  it  can  be  set  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  is  by  following  the  lead 
of  the  three  w’orks  themselves  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  appearance.  They  bear  the 
questionable  shape  of  novels — a  reproach 
repeatedly  flung  in  the  face  of  their  au¬ 
thor.  He  has  .as  constantly  replied,  that 
he  has  adopted  that  form  only  because 
the  novel  is  the  most  popular  literature 
of  the  day,  and  his  desire  is  to  be  read. 
He  quotes,  in  self-defence,  other  great 
ecclesiastics  to  justify  his  form  of  publi¬ 
cation,  “  IjC  prdtre,”  he  says,  “  qui  a 
6crit  Le  Maudit  a  fait  comme  le  Car¬ 
dinal  AViseman,  comme  F^nclon,  comme 
Camus.”*  He  says,  and  says  it  with 
perfect  truth,  that  the  story  is  in  his 
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h.'inda  the  Runple  thread  upon  which  his 
facts  are  stninjf.  No  one,  indeed,  could 
mistake  him  for  a  novelist;  for  from  the 
merits  and  the  defectsofthat  peculiar  form 
of  literature,  he  is  .almost  equally  free. 
There  is  no  sensational  writing  m  any 
page  of  these  volumes  ;  and  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  little  story.  It  is 
not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  Dr.  .Mason 
Neale,  that  the  intensity  of  his  religious 
convictions  hardly  keeps  down  the  nat¬ 
ural  genius  of  a  master  of  fiction ;  he 
has  no  such  struggle  ;  he  labors  with  his 
story  to  make  it  hold  his  facts  and  rea-  j 
soilings ;  and  it  docs  that,  and  docs  no 
more.  From  the  beginning  the  most  in- 1 
expert  tyro  in  novel  reading  can  see 
what  the  end  is  to  be,  and  he  is  never 
deceived  in  the  unwinding  of  the  thread. 
If  there  is  any  surprise  anywhere,  it  is 
evidently  quite  as  great  a  one  to  the  au¬ 
thor  as  it  is  to  the  reader.  All  this, 
which  would  take  utterly  away  any  claim 
that  he  might  put  forth  to  high  phace 
among  the  writers  of  fiction,  only  adds 
to  the  valneof  hisvolumes  as  a  statement 
of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  spiritu.al  j 
life  of  which  he  is  recording  the  history. 
There  is  no  story  the  interest  of  which  | 
must  be  kept  alive  by  humoring  these  | 
facts ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  lively  im¬ 
agination  which  might  lead  unawares  to 
their  being  invested  with  a  color  of  his 
own.  Any  careful  student  of  history, 
who  has  followed  closely  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay’s  treatment  of  Sir  Elijah  Irapey,  or 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  will  distrust  j 
all  his  other  portraits,  because  he  will  ; 
know  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  artist’s 
mind  to  form  for  himself  the  countenance 
he  is  about  to  depict ;  but  the  purchaser 
of  the  work  of  the  dullest  photographer 
knows  that  he  is  at  least  free  from  these 
misleading  freaks  of  the  imagination. 
That  security  the  reader  of  these  volumes 
possesses. 

Not  that  the  Abbe  M.  is  by  any  means 
a  dull  man ;  but  ho  manifests  no  such 
gifts  of  imagination  .as  would  lead  us  in 
any  degree  to  distrust  his  facts,  ie 
Mandit,  which  first  created  the  author’s 
reputation,  and  of  which  many  large 
editions  have  been  sold,  opens  with  the 
history  of  a  young  priest  in  the  south  of 
France,  well  -  born,  well  -  nurtured,  and 
endowed  with  unusual  gifts  of  intellect 
— Julio  de  la  Clavi6re — who,  with  his 
(supposed)  sister,  I^ouise  de  la  Clavi^re, 


had  Ixu'n  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who  had 
adopted  the  orphan  children,  and  been  to 
them  all  that  a  mother  could  have  been. 

The  opening  chapters  depict  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  with  the  ladies 
of  the  family.  Madame  de  la  Clavidre 
was  rich,  and  her  nephew  and  niece  her 
natur.al  heirs.  She  had  yielded  herself 
to  the  guidance  of  a  .Jesuit  confessor,  and 
he,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Company,  was 
bent  on  securing  for  it  the  worldly  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  devoted  trembling  aunt. 
To  secure  this  the  niece  was  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  enter  a  convent,  and  the  neph¬ 
ew  to  become  a  priest.  In  these  vo¬ 
cations  a  small  pension  would  be  all  that 
either  would  require,  and  the  Company 
might  win  the  inheritance.  These  plans 
are  first  thwarted  by  the  niece’s  doubts 
about  her  vocation,  which,  under  an  at¬ 
tachment  she  forms  for  a  young  frietid 
of  her  brother’s,  preparing  at  first  with 
him  for  the  priesthood,  but  led  by  doubts 
and  inquiry  to  abandon  that  intention 
and  become  an  advocate,  deepen  rapidly 
into  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  state 
for  which  she  had  been  designed.  This 
provoking  mischance  is  traced,  in  great 
me.asure,  by  the  sharpsighted  Fathers  to 
the  influence  of  her  brother,  who  himself 
has  read,  and  has  encouraged  her  in 
reading,  many  works  which  have  carried 
her  thoughts,  and  interests,  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  far  outside  the  narrow  sphere  to 
which  her  spiritual  guides  would  have 
restricted  them.  Thus  he  becomes  early 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  in  the 
“  Reverend  Fathers.”  They  were  at 
this  time  only  feeling  their  way  to  the 
provincial  town  of  T. ;  and  it  was  es¬ 
teemed  by  them  essential  to  their  success 
that  they  should  obtain  funds  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  raise  buildings  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  importance  of  their 
Society.  France  was  the  country  for 
the  support  of  which  they  were  by  far 
the  most  anxious.  In  their  estimate, 
“  Rome  est  aujourd’hui  dans  la  decrepi¬ 
tude  senile  :  la  vie  ne  part  pas  de  lit,  pas 
plus  pour  la  religion  que  pour  le  reste. 
La  France  e’est  la  pays  de  vie  exuber- 
ante”  (p.  56). 

To  secure  the  funds  needful  for  erect¬ 
ing  these  buildings,  all  their  spiritual 
powers  were  unscrupulously  exerted. 
We  are  led  by  the  Abb6  into  the  dark 
conclave  in  which  business  of  this  deli¬ 
cate  kind  ia  conducted  : 
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“The  Provincial  Father  had  convoked  a 
secret  council.  When  darkness  reigned  in 
every  corridor,  and  the  dead  silence  of  tlio 
building  showed  that  all  the  other  Fathers 
had  retired  into  their  cell.s,  seven  old  men 
entered  the  convent  hall.  A  single  lamp 
lighted  that  hall,  casting  a  pale  and  lurid  ray 
upon  the  walls.  Here  and  there  hung  engrav¬ 
ings  of  St  Ignatius,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  brethren  in  Japan  and 
China,  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  ... 
A  table  coverini  with  green  cloth,  and  chairs  j 
for  the  assembled  Fathers,  completed  the  fur- 1 
niture  of  the  room.  .  .  .  The  Uev.  Father  j 

Provincial,  having  deposited  on  the  table  a  i 
large  portfolio,  knelt  down  and  repeated  in  a 
slow  and  subdued  tone  the  Veni  Sancte  and  , 
Ave  Maria,  the  other  Fathers  joining.  They  1 
then  rose  and  seated  themselves.  All  eyes  { 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground  as  the  Provincial 
l>egan  by  opening  his  portfolio  and  stating,  : 
‘  I  have  received  from  our  very  Reverend 
Father  General  authority  to  build  at  T.  a 
house  for  our  order.’  ”  1 

j 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  three  mill-  j 
ion  francs  must  be  raised  for  the  build- 1 
irtg,  and  raised  from  local  resources.  A 
subdue<l  smile  courses  over  some  of  those 
aged  lips,  as  the  question  is  put  from 
whence  the  needful  funds  are  to  come. 
It  appears  that  all  their  means  of  every  : 
kind  reach  to  little  more  than  half  what 
they  require,  and  so  the  several  Fathers 
who  act  as  confessors  are  stirred  up  to  | 
use  more  energetically  their  pow'er  over  ; 
those  whom  they  direct.  While  each 
one  details  his  own  failures  or  successes  ’ 
in  the  common  cause,  the  Father  Brif 
fard,  with  whom  we  are  specially  con¬ 
cerned,  called  upon  by  the  Provincial 
Father  to  state  his  success,  produces 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  which  plays 
over  his  lips,  the  will  of  Madame  de  la 
Claviere,  by  which,  securing  pensions  of  ! 
a  thousand  franca  to  her  nephew  and  her 
niece  respectively,  and  one  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  favorite  servant,  she  leaves  all 
her  estate  to  a  Mona.  Tournichon,  the 
safe  creature  of  the  Company.  “  And  to 
what,”  the  Provincial  asks,  “  does  this 
amount  ?”  “  It  is  valued,”  is  the  reply,  | 

“at  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.”  “  And  will  the  donor  die  soon  ?” 
he  responds,  and  receives  the  gratifying 
assurance  that  she  has  scarcely  a  breath 
of  life  left  in  her.  The  Virgin  is  thanked 
in  concluding  prayers  (pp.  67-68)  for 
these  special  favors,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  building  is  determined  on. 

It  had  Bot  been  without  a  struggle 


that  the  aged  aunt  had  handed  over  the 
orphans’  fortune  to  these  grasping  hands. 

“  Remorse,”  she  had  avowed  to  her  con¬ 
fessor,  “and  deep  disquietude  possess 
me  !  Louise  and  her  brother  are  directly 
my  heirs.  Can  I  in  conscience  disinherit 
these  children  of  my  own  and  of  their 
uncle’s  fortune?”  “Yes,”  is  the  an- 
sw'er  ;  “  I  have  certain  means  of  knowing 
that  the  uncle’s  fortune  w’as  amas.scd  by 
usury.”  “  But  how  ?  his  reputation  for 
honesty  was  perfect.”  “What  matters 
that;  for  liis  unjust  gains  he  is  now 
burning  in  Purgatory,  and  your  only 
mode  of  giving  peace  to  his  soul,  and 
saving  your  own,  is  by  thus  making  res¬ 
titution.”  “  Ah,  but  those  poor  chil¬ 
dren  !”  The  sacrifice  is  urged  upon  her 
as  most  acceptable  to  God  ;  the  fainting 
heart  of  the  old  devotee  yields  with  dif-  • 
ficulty ;  but  the  will  is  extorted  from 
her  (pp.  12-15). 

Here  is  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life¬ 
long  persecution  of  Julio  de  la  Claviere, 
who  at  first  suspects,  and  afterwards  op- 
)>oscs  to  the  utmost,  though  in  vain,  in 
the  courts  of  law  his  own  and  his  sister’s 
s|)oliation.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Flamarens,  one  of  the  best  drawn  por¬ 
traits  in  the  book,  touched  with  a  pl.ay 
of  humor  which  is  the  Abbe’s  forte,  gives 
the  true  solution  of  all  the  life  that  is  to 
follow,  in  the  few  words  in  which  he  re¬ 
plies  to  the  objections  taken  to  the  or¬ 
dination  of  Julio.  “I  understand  it  all ; 
they  have  robbed  him  of  his  fortune,  and 
now  they  persecute  him  ”  (p.  89). 

The  persecution  begins  with  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  prevent  by  secret  slander  his 
admission  to  the  priesthood  :  next  it 
seeks  to  prevent  his  appointment  by 
the  Archbishop,  who  is  captivated  by 
his  whole  manner  and  attainments,  to  the 
office  of  diocesan  secretary.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop,  however,  is  firm,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  young  man  on  his  new  office 
introduces  a  capitally  executed  passage 
describing  the  (iaily  budget  of  a  French 
Archbishop’s  letters  from  his  diocese, 
and  the  treatment  by  a  kind  and  skilful, 
though  perhaps  a  slightly  worldly  hand, 
of  the  various  cases  of  his  clergy.  This 
chapter  might  be  read  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  by  many  besides  French  Arch¬ 
bishops.  It  exhibits  w'ith  the  utmost 
I  skill  how  much  acute  discernment,  mixed 
I  with  hearty  kindness,  may  do  to  quiet 
I  extremes  without  the  scandal  of  a  serene, 
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to  forestall  coming  evils  in  their  bud,  and 
to  stir  up  sleepy  respectability  to  exer-  ^ 
tions  of  which  it  had  never  dreamed,  j 
At  this  time  the  young  Abb6  seems  to  | 
•  triumph,  and  the  astute  Fathers  to  have 
failed.  He  is  called  upon  to  preach  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  acquits  himself  so 
admirably,  that  at  the  request  of  the 
Chapter  he  is  nominated  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  an  honorary  Canon  of  the  Church. 
Hut  the  Jesuits  never  leave  the  prey  they 
once  have  tracked.  They  stir  up  a  cry 
of  heresy  against  the  young  canon’s 
‘sermon,  and  they  play  off  against  the 
Archbishop,  his  chaplain,  and  above  all, 
his  sister,  who  lives  with  him,  and  on 
whom  he  is  dependent  for  his  family  and 
social  life ;  a  scene  of  unusual  altercation 
disturbs  his  dinner  table ;  he  retires  to 
his  room,  to  be  followeil  by  a  fierce  let¬ 
ter  of  denunciation,  which  he  traces  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  is  seized  in  his  over¬ 
wrought  condition  with  a  tit  of  apojdexy 
under  which  ho  sinks.  Before  his  death 
ho  sends  for  Julio,  to  receive  his  confes¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  those 
last  hours,  when  one  by  one  the  busy  il¬ 
lusions  of  life  have  all  but  passed  away^ 
the  spirit  of  the  dying  man  rises  to  the 
perception  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Church’s  vocation  and  his  own,  and  he 
delivers  to  the  young  Abbe  what  is  ap¬ 
propriately  termed  his  spiritual  testa¬ 
ment  : 

“  I  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Apostolical  and  Roman,  of  which  I  have  been 
Priest,  Hishop,  and  Cardinal :  about  to  appear 
before  Him  who  is  the  immutable  truth,  I  de¬ 
clare  that  it  has  been  against  the  dictates  of 
my  own  heart,  and  with  an  extreme  repug¬ 
nance,  that  for  more  than  forty  years  of  my 
life  as  priest  and  bishop  I  have  followed  the 
perilous  crew  which  now  guides  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  have  been  forced  to  repress  all  the 
holiest  instincts  of  my  soul  ,  .  .  and  to 
this  I  have  owed  my  rapid  advance  in  honors. 

I  saw  that  I  must  choose  between  the  dignities 
which  flattered  my  ambition  and  an  agitated, 
even  persecuted,  life.  I  was  feeble,  and  1 
shrank  back  from  the  glory  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  new  apostolate.  I  preferred  the 
vain  glory  of  the  purple ;  to  rcaim  it  I  betray¬ 
ed  and  slew  the  truth."— p.  1 88. 

He  sees  how  the  Ultramontane  party, , 
directed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  in  every¬ 
thing  exalting  the  Papacy  above  the 
Scriptures,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Church,  | 
is  destroying  all  possibility  of  a  religious  i 
future  for  the  French  people  ;  and  be  ' 


dies  penitent  for  his  own  share  in  the 
mighty  ^vil  which  has  been  already 
wrought.  He  charges  Julio  to  make 
his  retractions  known :  gives  him  as  a 
perpetual  pledge  his  Cardinal’s  ring,  and 
dies  with  the  adieu  of  a  father  leaving 
his  troubled  inheritimce  to  a  beloved  son. 

To  jirevent  the  publication  of  this  last 
“testament”  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
Julio  at  once  sets  about  preparing,  is 
the  first  care  of  the  reverend  Fathers. 
All  direct  threats  and  cajolery  having 
failed  utterly,  they  turn,  according  to 
their  wont,  to  female  aid,  and  bring  his 
aged  aunt  and  his  adored  sister  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
making  public  the  revelation  to  which 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  dying 
Archbishop.  All  that  can  be  won  from 
him  is  that  it  is  published  w'ithout  his 
name  by  his  friend  the  advocate  M.  Ver- 
delon.  The  sale  of  the  brochure  is  im¬ 
mense,  and  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  injury  they  perceive 
that  it  will  do  them.  Meanwhile  the 
new  Archbishop,  Mons.  Paul  le  Cricq, 
apjiears  on  the  stage,  and  Julio  soon 
feels  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  his  former 
patron.  The  new  Archbishop,  indeed, 
hates  and  fears  the  Jesuits  ;  but  fearing 
even  more  than  he  hates,  he  serves  them 
with  the  grudged  but  tliorough  service 
which  fear  can  extract  from  an  ignoble 
spirit.  His  object  is  to  gain  the  purple 
as  well  as  the  archiepiscopal  mitre  of  his 
jiredecessor.  To  obtain  this  he  must  se¬ 
cure  two  separate  influences  which  it  is 
not  easy  for  him  to  combine.  He  must 
have  the  support  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  nomination  of  the  Pope, 
and  this  latter  cannot  be  won  unless 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits.  Side 
by  side  with  the  lofty  throne  of  the  suo- 
cessor  of  St.  Peter  is  erected  the  chair 
of  office  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

“  There  are  two  kings  ift  the  Catholic  mon¬ 
archy.  .  .  .  One  is  the  king  in  appearance, 
and  is  named  the  Pope  ;  he  is  enthroned  at 
the  Vatican,  with  cardinals,  chamlierlains, 
prelates,  guards.  .  .  .  The  other  is  the  ac¬ 
tual  king  ;  his  seat  is  at  the  Gesd  ;  he  is 
styled  ‘the  General  of  the  Jesuits.’  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  most  compact,  active,  and 
powerful  association  of  men  which  the  genius 
of  man  has  ever  framed.  You  address  the 
first  of  these  great  men  as  ‘your  Holiness,’ 
the  second  as  ‘your  Reverence.’  When  you 
arc  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Pope, 
you  meet,  in  the  ante  chamber  of  the  hall 
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(not  to  be  reached  till  after  three  neparate 
genuflexions)  in  which  the  Vicar  >af  Christ 
will  present  to  you  his  ring  and  his  slipper 
to  kiss,  four  or  five  young  prelates,  in  violet 
cassocks  and  gently  swelling  rochets,  who  re¬ 
lieve  with  their  easy  conversation  the  ennui 
of  the  ceremonial.  When  you  have  passed 
the  vestibule  of  the  Gwii,  and  approach  the 
presence  of  the  General,  you  pass  through  a 
ball  in  which  forty  secretaries  are  writing  in 
every  known  language,  and  you  will  present 
yourself  to  one  who  is  charged  with  immense 
interests,  and  who  will  make  you  sit  and  con¬ 
verse  with  him.  The  one  is  the  Richelieu  of 
Catholicism ;  the  other  is  its  Louis  XIII.'’* 


Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  power 
is  with  the  worker ;  and  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  himself,  as  well  as  all  his  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bi.shops,  must  bow  at  last 
the  gemmed  tiara  before  the  hard  rule 
of  the  Iron  Sceptre.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  for  Monsignor  Le  Cricq,  for  Julio 
had  influential  friends  ;  the  story  of  the 
spiritu.al  testament  of  Monsignor  Flama- 
rens  had  obtained  a  wide  circulation  ; 
great  interest  w'as  felt  about  him,  and 
he  M  as  a  man  whom  it  M\as  scarcely  safe 
openly  to  persecute;  yet  the  needful  Jes¬ 
uit  support  could  not  l>e  had  without  the 
persecution  of  the  obnoxious  Abbe.  The 
nomination  of  the  French  government 
would  be  lost,  if,  in  gaining  that  support, 
he  involved  himself  in  a  scandal  or 
awakened  a  cry  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pope  would  not  venture  to  act  if  the 
Gesd  frowned  on  the  jiroposal.  On  the 
M’hole  the  difficult  problem  was  dexter¬ 
ously  worked  out.  Julio  tvas  first  de¬ 
prived  of  his  office  of  secretary.  This 
could  cause  no  reproach,  as  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  Archbishop  to  desire  to  see 
a  friend  in  an  office  of  such  confidence  ; 
and  yet  it  w.a8  indicative  and  intelligible 
enough.  It  was  an  instalment  of  the 
sacrifices  to  be  made  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
as  an  instalment  it  was  received  ;  but  as 
au  instalment  only.  Next  Julio  is  ap¬ 
pointed  fifth  curate  to  the  Vicar  of  T. — 
a  terrible  descent  on  the  ladder  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  promotion.  Simply  and  earnest¬ 
ly  the  young  man  sets  himself  to  his 
work,  and  he  is  soon  appreciated  and 
beloved.  He  is  most  earnest  in  enforc¬ 
ing  Christianity  in  its  creed,  its  motives, 
and  its  conduct ;  but  he  has  a  detestable 
habit  of  preferring  these  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  any  form  of  priestcraft.  He 


! 


*  L»  Maudit,  p.  62. 


makes  the  powerful  Carmelites  his  ene¬ 
mies  by  counselling  the  postponement 
of  the  irrevocable  vow  for  a  young  child 
whose  feelings  and  who.se  vanity  had 
been  worked  on  to  give  herself  up  to 
the  austerities  of  that  severe  Order.  He 
offends  even  more  grossly  the  conven¬ 
tional  notions  of  the  modern  religionists 
by  exalting  before  the  young  the  enno¬ 
bling  and  purifying  character  of  married 
love.  Tliis  last  offence  is  appreciated 
with  peculiar  sensitiveness  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  and  Julio  is  at  once  subjected  to 
an  honorable  banishment  from  the  seats 
of  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  Cure  of 
St.  Aventin,  in  the  valley  of  I’Arboiist, 
was  vacAnt,  and  to  it  the  Archbishop 
sends  him  to  preach  ideal  love  to  the 
sheplierds  of  the  mountains  (p.  282). 

The  news  of  his  intended  banishment 
flew'  round  the  town  of  T.,  and  while 
the  Jesuits  triumphed,  many  of  the 
sagest  and  holiest  of  the  flock  mourned 
for  the  loss  of  a  pastor  who  had  elevated 
all  their  views  and  lived  before  them  the 
life  of  an  evangelist.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  in  the  town 
wrote  to  “  beseech  him,  before  depart¬ 
ing  for  his  mountain  exile,  to  examine 
seriously  whether  he  ought  thus  to  yield 
to  his  mortal  enemies ;  whether  this  was 
not  a  sign  from  Providence  which  called 
him  to  higher  deslinies,.and  summoned 
him  to  another  sphere,  in  which,  8Uj> 
jiorted  by  men  who  yet  had  faith  in  the 
future  of  Cathclicisni,  he  might  still  la¬ 
bor  at  his  great  work  of  reconciling  it 
with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time.  To  bury  himself  in  an  obscure 
ministry,  among  a  few  poor  mountain¬ 
eers,  in  a  region  blocked  up  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  with  snow,  was  truly 
to  abandon  the  mighty  t.ask  he  had  so 
fully  contemjilated,  and  the  outline  of 
which  he  h.ad  laid  down  in  his  sermon 
at  the  Cathedral  and  in  all  his  a'ddresses 
at  T.  ’’ 

Julio's  answer  protests  that  in  no  de¬ 
gree  does  he  shrink  from  the  hard  apos- 
tleship  to  which  he  has  been  called  ;  that 
he  is  conscious  of  needing  work  and 
study  to  fit  him  to  fulfil  it ;  moreover, 
that  the  time  of  action  is  not  come  for 
him  :  that  Rome,  trusting  altogether  to 
its  expiring  earthly  sovereignty,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  march  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  fit  the  instruments  by 
which  it  conveyed  eternal  truths  to '  the 
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wants  of  the  present  tinae,  w'ould  regard 
as  treason  all  efforts  at  reform  ;  that  for 
one,  therefore,  whose  calling  was  not  the 
demolition  of  the  present,  but  its  future 
reconstruction,  when  ruder  hands ’had 
accomplished  their  vocation  of  dc.struc- 
lion,  the  present  was  a  time  of  waiting, 
not  of  active  labor,  and  that  in  such  a 
temper  he  devoted  himself  to  his  moun¬ 
tain  cure. 

To  it  he  therefore  betook  himself ;  and 
here  he  read,  studied  the  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  mountains,  acquainted 
himself  intimately  with  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  round  him,  and  above  all  labored  I 
with  his  whole  heart  to  humanize  and 
christianize  his  mountain  flock.  In  this 
he  is  sorely  hindered,  not  only  by  the 
grossness  of  their  habits,  but  even  more 
by  the  superstitious  system  of  the 
Church  in  which  he  mini.sters.  First, 
he  is  withstood  by  a  Pharisaic  devotee, 
introduced  under  the  indicative  name  of 
“  La  Mere  Judas,  ”  whose  claims  to  ex- 
tren)e  sanctity  and  spirituality  he  judi¬ 
ciously  but  firmly  fesists,  and  who  be¬ 
comes  forthwith  his  enemy  ;  then  by  | 
the  clerical  encoumgement  of  pretended 
visions  and  heavenly  visitations  among 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  females  of 
his  flock,  and  at  length  by  the  disturb¬ 
ing  labors  of  a  Capucin,  who  is  sent  to 
conduct  a  mission  in  his  parish  :  a  great 
eat<?r,  a  deep  drinker,  and  a  noisy  preach¬ 
er,  de.scribed  by  the  Abbe  with  the 
most  pleasurable  humor,  who  utterly 
deranges  the  whole  plan  of  the  young 
Cur6’s  ministry.  Here  then,  too,  in  his  j 
mountain  seclusion  as  much  as  in  the 
town,  the  whole  tone  of  the  existing 
Church  is  against  him. 

l>ut  he  is  not  left  to  the  isolation  and 
re.st  of  his  mountain  home.  His  aunt 
dies,  and  he  resolves  on  challenging  the 
iniquitous  will  which  had  been  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  Pere  Hriftard.  Mons.  V’er- 
delon  the  advocate,  his  own  friend  in 
youth,  and  now  the  lover  of  Louise,  un¬ 
dertakes  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  a!ui  i 
speaks  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lover,  and 
all  the  force  of  one  maintaining  the  high¬ 
est  principles.  At  first  it  seems  that  the 
Jesuits  will  be  foiled.  M.  Tournichon, 
to  whom,  on  their  behalf,  to  avoid  the  i 
laws  against  captation,  the  inheritance  ' 
hod  been  bequeathed,  had  been  so  unwary  I 
as  to  allot  far  less  than  she  conceived  to  j 
be  her  share  of  the  prey  to  the  favorite  | 


attendant  of  Madame  de  la  Claviftre, 
whom  he  had  been  forced  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  she  posse8.sed  over  the  mind  of 
her  mistress  to  admit  into  his  secret 
councils.  Di.sappoinled  of  her  reward, 
the  inflammable  Pyrenneian  is  at  once 
smitten  with  horror  at  the  injustice  done 
in  disinheriting  the  niece  and  nephew, 
and  she  makes  revelations  on  which 
Mons,  Verdelon  relies.  The  aunt  had 
shrunk  from  the  injustice  she  was  being 
compelled  to  perpetrate.  She  had  even 
summoned  a  notary  to  alter  her  will,  but 
had  yielded  at  last  in  her  feebleness  to 
!  the  spiritual  terrors  brought  to  bear 
upon  her ;  had  postponed  the  projected 
alteration,  and  died  before  it  was  ac¬ 
complished.  Such  evidence  would  have 
destroyed  the  validity  of  the  will ;  but 
the  witness  is  at  length,  by  flattery  and 
gifts,  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that  her 
first  assertions  were  the  result  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  not  warranted  by  fact.  Un- 
8U|)portod  by  this  evidence,  Mons.  Ver- 
delon’s  eloquence  fails  to  convince  the 
court,  and  the  inheritance  is  given  to 
I  Mons.  Tournichon,  the  nominee  (and  as 
the  Provincial  Master  complains  bitterly 
when  he  receives  the  account  of  his  ex¬ 
penses,  the  spoiler)  of  the  Jesuits.  But 
J ulio  will  not  so  easily  yield  up  his  cause, 
and  if  he  cannot  gain  the  verdict  of  the 
court,  he  resolves  to  gain  that  of  France 
to  his  side.  He  sets  himself  accordingly 
about  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of  the 
whole  transaction.  The  effect  of  such  a 
statement  from  his  pen  is  so  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  reverend  Fathers,  that 
every  attempt  is  made  to  persuade  him 
to  suppress  it.  In  the  armory  of  the 
Gesu  are  weapons  of  every  shape  and 
kind,  and  the  one  drawn  iorth  on  this 
emergency  illustrates  some  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Society.  A  reverend 
Father,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
special  gift'of  aftccting  the  female  heart 
rather  than  any  peculiar  attribute  of  sanc¬ 
tity,  is  sent  down  into  the  province  to 
i  stir  up  the  Marchioness  of  *  *  *  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  of  preventing,  through 
the  influence  of  Louise,  the  publication 
of  the  dreaded  memoir. 

The  Marchioness  had  been  an  early 
i  friend  of  the  late  mother  of  Louise,  and 
'  through  the  fond  reniembrances  of  the 
j  daughter’s  heart,  soon  w’on  her  cunfi- 
j  dence.  Louire  was  now  living  with  her 
I  brother  at  bis  remote  cure,  and  they 
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were  everything  to  each  other.  She  had 
passed  through  the  great  trial  of  finding 
that  with  the  loss  of  her  dower  she  had 
lost  her  lover,  who,  with  ambitious  views 
filling  his  mind,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  wed  the  disinherited  damsel.  On  her 
fears  the  Marchioness  works  through  the 
sole  earthly  avenue  remaining  open  in  her 
heart.  She  shows  her  that  Julio  will  cer¬ 
tainly  incur  an  interdict,  that  he  will  be 
lost  here  and  hereafter,  and  that  she  must 
be  his  savior  from  the  misery  before 
him.  But  Julio  will  not  yield,  and  under 
the  crafty  guidance  of  the  Marchioness, 
Ijouise  is  to  try  the  efiect  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  herself  for  a  time  from  him,  and  ex¬ 
torting  as  the  condition  of  her  return, 
his  withdrawal  of  all  future  resistance 
of  the  reverend  Fathers.  Meanwhile 
other  influences  were  brought  to  bear 
on  Julio.  The  General  of  the  Jesuits 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  in  terms  which 
showed  that  he  would  endure  no  longer  i 
trifling.  Either  Julio  must  be  silenced,  j 
or  the  dreaded  interdict  must  issue,  or  | 
the  Cardinal’s  hat  must  evaporate  in  dis-  | 
appointment.  So  imperative  was  the  ! 
summons,  that  the  Archbishop  would  j 
probably  have  yielded,  had  not  a  most 
unlooked-for  incident  protected  Julio. 
A  priest  named  Loubaire,  whom,  when 
vicar  of  a  parish  near  St.  Aventin, 
Julio  had  saved  from  death  and  dis¬ 
honor,  was  devoted  to  him  with  all  the 
burning  ardor  of  his  Southern  blood. 
Of  a  not  unspotted  life  himself,  he  had  , 
seen  and  venerated  the  saintly  character 
of  the  young  Abbe,  and  now  formed  the 
insane  resolution  of  saving  the  innocent 
martyr  from  archiepiscopal  persecution  I 
by  the  threat  of  assassination.  He  in- 1 
sinuates  himself  into  the  palace  and  j 
presence  of  the  Archbishop  in  his  hour  1 
of  perfect  solitude,  and  obtains,  by  the  i 
threat  of  instant  death,  an  oath  that  { 
Julio  shall  not  be  made  a  victim,  and 
then  attempts,  and  almost  executes  be- 1 
fore  the  face  of  the  prelate,  his  own  de-  \ 
struction.  The  eflect  produced  on  the  i 
Archbishop’s  mind  is  terrible,  and  it  is  j 
while  it  is  at  its  full  that  the  irresistible  I 
Society  requires  the  sacrifice  of  its  vie-  ! 
tim.  To  combine  a  regard  to  his  oath  ‘ 
with  a  performance  of  the  mandate  of 
the  General  was  not  easy,  but  it  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Archbishop.  A  letter  of 
unwonted  kindliness  brings  Julio  to  the  I 
Prelate,  who  discourses  with  him  in  the  I 


'  most  affable  terms,  laments  the  hard 
!  necessities  which  surrounded  him,  and 
have  made  him  seem  unkind  to  one  he 
so  highly  values. 

• 

“  There  is  so  much  to  manage — all  is  so  far 
from  being  ro.sy  around  the  Episcopate.  Oh  ! 
how  much  happier,  oh !  how  much  more 
peaceable  is  the  condition  of  a  good  pastor  in 
his  pari.sh.  Still,  one  must  bear  one’s  cross. 
But  to  come  to  the  point.  My  dear  Abbe, 
you  are  attacking  an  Order  venerated  in  the 
Church ;  you  remember  the  words  of  your 
Breviary:  ‘an  Order  established  by  God  in 
the  last  times  for  the  conflict  with  heresy 
.  .  .  .  ’  and  how  have  you  attacked  it  ?  Ter¬ 
ribly,  because  with  such  moderation  .... 
Meanwhile,  all  the  world  is  against  you.  I 
hear  from  Rome  that  you  are  in  Tfie  Index. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?  You  have 
set  the  Jesuits  at  my  heels ;  they  will  give 
me  no  repose.  Do  you  know  that  the  good 
Fathers  comprehend  no  raillery,  and  that  they 
will  abuse  an  Archbishop  of  T.  quite  as  read 
ily  and  with  ns  little  remorse  ns  a  vicar  of 
Aventin  ?  1  know  them  well.  .  .  .  But  I 

would  prove  to  you  my  love :  I  will  not 
the  executioner  of  their  hatred,  only  deal 
kindly  by  me.  Y’ou  ♦an  live  honorably  on 
the  annuity  secured  to  you:  abandon  the 
ministry  for  two  or  three  years.  .  .  .  Alas ! 
ray  dear  Abbe,  who  knows  what  in  three  or 
four  years  may  become  of  Rome  or  of  the 
Jesuits?  Events  pass  so  fast  nowadays.  Do 
kindly  what  I  ask ;  resign  this  vicarage  of 
St.  Aventin  .  .  .  take  an  ‘  Exeat  pro  qua- 
cumque  dioecesL’  When  calm  has  been  re¬ 
stored,  when  events  arc  more  advanced,  when 
perhaps.  Garibaldi  and  his  chemises  rouqes 
have  had  their  way  with  Rome,  and  The 
Index,  and  the  Jesuits,  you  will  come  back 
to  some  good  post  in  the  diocese.’”'' 

The  Abbe  yields  to  this  gentle  hand¬ 
ling,  takes  his  Exeat,  returns  to  St. 
Aventin  to  prepare  for  his  departure, 
and  finds  Louise  gone,  and  no  trace  of 
her  to  be  discovered. 

Then  follows  what  the  Abbe  M  *  *  * 
has  entitled  the  Odyssee  of.Iulio.  lie 
sets  out  to  find  his  sister,  whom  the 
Marehione.ss  had  carried  ofl’  and  got 
safely  conveyed  to  a  remote  convent  in 
Italy.  Julio’s  search  for  her  exhibits 
many  other  traits  of  .Tesuit  power  and 
management.  He  is  perpetually  dogged 
by  one  w’ho  enacts  the  character  of  a 
free-thinking  and  free-living  Abbe,  him¬ 
self  a  victim  of  the  Jesuits,  but  who  is 
in  reality  their  spy,  set  to  watch  .Tulio, 
and  if  ])088ible  to  beguile  him  to  Home, 

*  Le  Afiutdit,  voL  ii.,  pp.  883,  38tt. 
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and  the  yet  remaining  prison  of  the  In- 1 
quisilion.  In  the  course  of  his  search  he 
at  la.st  discovers  Lonise,  rescues  her  by 
a  sudden  abduction  from  the  church  in 
the  services  of  which  she  is  taking  part, 
carries  her  safely  to  the  mountains,  there 
is  parted  from  her,  and  wounded  by  | 
ban<litti,  and  is  rescued  by  the  Jesuit  [ 
guard,  to  be  consigned  safely  to  the  cells  j 
of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome.  Thence  all 
efforts  made  by  the  French  government 
and  by  private  friends,  stimulated  by 
the  efforts  of  Louise,  who  had  reached  i 
Paris  in  safety,  alike  fail  to  relievo  him,  I 
until  Loubaire  reappears  on  the  stage,  j 
and,  with  the  aid  of  some  mountaineers,  j 
delivers  him  by  force  from  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  he  had  ef¬ 
fected  tliis,  Loubaire  hastens  back  to  his  | 
mountain  charge.  Hut  he  is  not  allowed  | 
to  resume  it.  His  letters  to  Louise,  I 
while  at  Rome  he  was  seeking  to  efl'ect 
the  liberation  of  his  friend,  had  all  been 
intercepted.  lie  had  Ix^en  delated  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Chambery,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  and  of 
the  Papal  (’hair.  On  reaching  his  cure 
of  Lans-le-I>ourg  he  meets  the  news ;  | 


“You  are  summoned  before  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  at  Chambery  ;  you  are  no  more 
vicar  of  Lans-le-Bourg,  your  successor 
is  appointed”  (p.  162).  lie  obeys  the 
summons  to  Chambery,  and  is  told  that 
his  ])o\vers  to  execute  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood  in  that  diocese  are  re¬ 
moved,  but  that  he  will  be  granted  an 
Exeat,  but  unaccompanied  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  without  which  he  would  in 
fact  be  admitted  into  no  other  diocese. 
He  breaks  away  with  the  natural  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  character  with  the  last 
words,  “  It  is  a  sentence  of  death.  Mon¬ 
seigneur.”  “  It  is  all  that  I  can  do  for 
you,”  replies  the  complacent  prelate. 

He  betakes  himself  to  Paris,  where, 
as  he  says  to  his  friend :  “  If  your 
shoulders  will  bear  this,  you  may  carry 
burdens  or  accustom  your  hands  to 
bre.ik  stones  for  the  macadamized  streets 
of  Paris.” — Vol.  iii.  160.  We  will  not 
interrupt  here  our  outline  of  the  story, 
but  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  return  for 
a  little  to  this  subject. 

Loubaire  finds  work  at  a  printing 
establishment,  and  to  Paris  in  due  time 
comes  the  Abb6  Julio.  Louise  had  met 
with  noble  and  distinguished  friends  of 
ner  aunt’s,  and  for  a  time  had  been  ad¬ 


mitted  to  their  society.  But  even  here 
Jesuit  intrigue  and  infiucnce  had  fullow'- 
ed  her,  and  forced  upon  her  reluctant 
friends  the  breaking  up  of  their  old 
alliance.  On  reaching  Paris  Julio  sought 
for  employment  as  a  priest  in  that 
Church  which  possessed  all  his  affections 
and  his  trust,  and  for  the  reform  of 
which,  in  its  temper  and  administration,  - 
he  longed  so  ardently.  Through  all  his 
disasters  he  had  retained  the  warm  affec¬ 
tions  of  one  enlightened  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  A. ;  and  armed  with  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  he  applied  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  for  employment.  The  Jesuits  at 
once  seek  to  bar  the  entrance  to  all  sac¬ 
erdotal  work  against  the  doomed  man. 
At  all  hazards,  w’ith  his  oratorical  pow¬ 
ers,  every  pulpit  must  be  closed  against 
him.  But  .at  first  they  fail.  They 
dared  not  approach  directly  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop.  It  is  not  every  Bishop,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  Cardinal’s  hat  has  been 
already  won,  who  will  suffer  the  rever¬ 
end  F.ather8  to  govern  his  diocese  for 
him,  and  his  Eminence  was  known  to  be 
rigorously  just  as  well  as  full  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  so  they  first  try  to  reach  him 
through  M.  le  Promoteur,  an  official 
charged  with  the  immediate  discipline 
of  the  diocese — one  who  in  Paris  has 
need  to  be  of  the  acutest  intelligence, 
and  endued  with  all  the  skill  of  the 
ablest  member  of  the  detective  police ;  • 
one  who  can  deal  with  all  the  false  bish¬ 
ops  from  the  East,  who  with  long  beards 
and  most  doubtful  pretensions  come  to 
collect  in  Paris  alms  for  the  poor  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Lebanon,  or  for  the  erection  of 
a  Carmel  among  the  rocks  of  Blount 
Tabor. 

This  office,  so  little  likely  in  its  admin¬ 
istration  to  breed  charity  in  any  spirit, 
was  held  at  the  time  by  the  Abbe  Bara- 
minos  (known  among  the  young  and 
gay  curates  of  the  metropolis  by  the 
sobriquet  of  M.  Care-a- Minos),  a  priest, 
large  in  stature,  dry  and  sharp  of  aspect, 
and  of  very  uncertain  teniper.  The 
supplest  of  the  reverend  Fathers  lodged, 
during  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the 
s.alon  of  the  Duchess  de  Chantenay,  in 
the  faubourg  Saint-Germain,  in  the  mind 
of  M.  Baraminos  the  most  violent  prej¬ 
udice  .against  J ulio  de  la  Claviure.  But 
the  commendation  of  the  Bishop  of  A. 
prevailed  for  the  time  with  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  against  M.  le  Promoteur ;  he  re- 
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ceived  the  Al)b6  with  kindness  and  j 
attention,  and  appointed  him  at  once 
as  second  Almoner  of  the  Lyc^e  of  St.  i 
Ix)ui.s.  But  his  Eminence  lacked  the  firm-  j 
ness  needful  to  maintain  his  appointment.  | 
The  busy  tongues  of  a  multitude  of  well- 
trained  instruments  assailed  the  name  of  i 
Julio  with  every  conceivable  calumny;] 
and  at  length  in  full  counsel  M.  Bara-  | 
niinos  ventured  to  express  the  general 
feeling  of  horror  with  which  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Julio  to  so  distinguished  a  post 
had  beefi  received.  “  But  what  am  I  to 
do’with  him  ?”  asked  the  Cardin.al,  “for 
there  is  really  nothing  against  him  as  a 

f)riest.”  “Surely,”  replies  the  ready .M. 
e  Promoteur,  “he  W'ould  be  well  placed 
as  diacre  d'oj^e  in  a  parish  church.” 

Now  this  is  an  office  which  the  ritual 
of  Home  and  the  luxurious  habits  of 
fashionable  life  have  combined  to  create 
as  it  exists  at  Paris.  You  go  into  St. 
Koch  or  La  Madeleine  and  see  the  gor¬ 
geous  rites  of  the  high  mass  proceeding 
in  their  splendor.  You  see  the  cure 
officiating  between  two  priests  with 
white  hair,  clothed  with  dalmatics  as 
stitfand  splendid  with  their  gohl  lace  as 
the  chasuble  of  the  Vicar  himself.  You 
supj)08c  that  the  first  pastor  of  a  great ' 
Church  is  there  in  the  exercise  of  his  sub-  j 
lime  function,  surrounded  by  two  high  . 
dignitaries,  his  cleric.al  equals.  Jiut  you 
are  mistaken.  They  are  two  unhaj)py  . 
priests  who  arc  retained  for  this  special 
office  —  and  who  must  not  e.at  anything  ' 
till  the  late  mass  —  at  one  perhaps  on  , 
Sundays,  at  noon  on  ordinary  days  —  j 
has  been  concluded.  These  men  are ' 
often  ])oor  priests  exiled  it  may  be  from 
Poland  for  their  religious  opinions,  or  ' 
hunte<l  down  by  the  hatred  of  the  Jes- ; 
uits  ;  they  are  men  without  a  future  : 
the  least  distinguished  candidate  for  the  ; 
priesthood  may  rise  to  any  height  in  his  ; 
profession,  but  the  wretched  diacre  d'of- . 
fice  can  only  sink  lower  as  he  grows 
older.  F rom  the  splendors  of  the  Mad¬ 
eleine  or  Saintc  Clotilde  he  falls  to  La 
Villette,  to  Grenelle,  even  to  Montrouge, 
and  at  last  his  bones  are  sent  with  those 
of  the  lowest  of  the  populace  to  the  com¬ 
mon  trench  .at  Ivry  or  Clichy  la  Garenne.* 
A  curt  announcement  from  M.  de 
Baraminos  informs  Julio  that  to  this 
hapless  office,  in  the  little  church  of 


Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  he  is  degrad¬ 
ed,  and  that  even  from  this  on  the  first 
complaint  he  might  reckon  on  being  re¬ 
moved.  Julio  received  the  blow  with 
calmness,  Louise  with  tears.  She  would 
have  h.ad  him  refuse  the  offered  post. 
His  reply  reveals  his  heart.  “The  house 
of  Christ  at  Nazareth  was  le.ss  disiin- 
guished  ;  Pope,  Archbishop,  or  Diacro 
d’office,  what  matters  it  in  Goil’s  eyes  ? 
It  is  to  fill  a  function  of  his  ])riesthood. 
.  .  .  Beloved  sister,  you  are  a  tempter 
to  your  brother.”  With  a  8upj>ressed 
sob  she  answered,  “  You  are  right ;  I 
spoke  as  a  woman  :  it  is  great  to  make 
yourself  little.  ”*  ^ 

But  Julio  had  still  friends  with  some 
influence,  and  through  one  of  these  he  is 
appointed  to  pre.ach  a  Lenten  sermon  at 
St.  Eustache.  The  whole  Jesuit  class 
was  convulsed  by  this  announcement. 
It  was  what  above  all  they  dreaded,  and 
what  before  everything  must  ]»revent. 
They  besiege  the  Archbishop,  but  he 
st.ands  firm  in  protecting  the  Vicars  of 
I’aris  in  their  right  to  choo.se  their  own 
Lenten  preachers,  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  pulpit  must  be  open  to  .Julio,  and 
the  sect  is  driven  to  its  last  and  lowest 
machinations.  The  old  Ji-suit  spy  who 
had  haunted  liim  as  an  ever-present  imp 
through  Italy  is  employed  to  assemble  a 
crowd  of  the  clnaritable  dependents  of 
the  body  to  fill  the  church,  and  as  Julio 
mounts  the  pulpit,  to  raise  a  riot  within 
it  which  shall  not  only  jirevent  the  ser¬ 
mon  being  preached,  but  suffice  to  warn 
every  other  vicar  in  Paris  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  such  a  firebrand  to  climb  the 
Htejis  of  his  pulpit.  The  plan  succeeds 
|)erfectly,  and  the  orjitor’s  voice  is  drow'ii- 
ed  utterly  in  the  disgraceful  noise  of  the 
r.abble. 

Julio  now  turns  to  the  attempt  to 
utter  through  the  press  th.at  voice  which 
he  is  prevented  speaking  from  the  jmlpit. 
The  most  triumphant  success  attends  a 
religious  journal  which  he  edits,  and  in 
which  intending  earnestly  for  all  the 
truths  of  the  Church  Catholic,  ho  tem¬ 
perately  combats  the  extreme  views  of 
the  ultramontane  section.  This  com¬ 
pletes  the  measure  of  his  crimes.  An 
immediate  ostracism  on  his  sister  and 
himself  from  all  religious  and  from  the 
higher  social  circles  is  his  first  visitation  ; 


*  Le  MaudU,  voL  iit  212,  216. 
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liirt  next  the  withdrawal  of  his  powers  to 
officiate  in  Paris,  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  he  should  return  to  his  old  dio¬ 
cese.  Hardly  through  the  strong  in¬ 
fluence  of  |)owerful  patrons  is  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  T.  persuaded  to  restore  him  to 
n  small  country  cure.  There  for  a  short 
time  he  labors  with  his  former  success, 
though  haunted  by  a  new  and  terrible 
anguish  which  w’e  purposely  pass  over. 
Then  he  loses  his  sister,  whose  delicate 
frame  could  no  longer  support  all  the 
exposure,  privation,  and  anxiety  of  the 
lot  which  the  sharing  her  brother’s  sor¬ 
rows  had  made  her  portion.  While  he 
i.i  in  this  last  anguish  the  ambitious 
view’s  of  Mods,  le  Cricq  approach  their 
highest  fultilment.  He  had  sheltered 
.Tulio  from  the  open  attack  of  a  certain 
bigoted  prelate  in  a  council  at  Limoux, 
and  this  incident  had  been  so  well  used 
by  his  friends  at  Paris  that  the  French 
ambassador  was  instructed  to  ask  for  the 
liberal  Archbishop  the  coveted  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  hat.  The  applic.'ition  was  received 
with  favor,  when  the  Pope  was  assailed 
by  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  Society  for  in¬ 
tending  such  an  honor  to  one  who  had 
sheltered  so  notorious  an  offender  as 
J  ulio.  When  the  Archbishop  next  saw’ 
the  Holy  Father  it  was  evident  that  a 
storm  had  swept  over  the  heavens  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Archbishop’s  discerning 
agent  at  the  Homan  court  soon  learned 
the  cause,  and  suggested  tvith  admirable 
dexterity  the  only  remedy.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  retires  into  a  “  retreat,”  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  Gesii,  and  to  i)erfect 
his  good  work  consents  to  place  Julio 
under  an  interdict.  He  wins  his  hat ; 
and  Julio,  suspended  from  his  ministry, 
degraded,  in  fact,  from  his  orders,  bro¬ 
ken  in  body,  and  w’orn  out  in  spirit,  re¬ 
tires  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  die  in  the  Hospice  de  Higorre, 
ministered  to  in  his  last  moments  by  a 
friendly  stranger  priest,  whom  the  hand 
of  persevering  bigotry  strives  in  vain  to 
banish  from  his  dying  chamber. 

We  have  traced  the  first  of  these 
stories  thus  at  length  because  without 
doing  so  it  w’as  not  possible  to  display, 
with  .any  clearness,  the  lesson  it  is  fram¬ 
ed  to  teach.  We  need  not  enter  w’ith  the 
same  fulness  on  the  remaining  volumes. 
Their  plan  is  the  same  as  that  on  which 
Le  Maudit  is  constructed.  The  first  of 
them  relates  to  the  story  of  a  woman 


given  up  to  a  life  of  charity  and  devo¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
of  France  she  is  passed  from  religious 
house  to  house,  and  from  order  to  or¬ 
der,  to  find  the  same  repulsive  features 
perpetually  reproduced  in  every  society 
she  joins.  Pettiness,  intrigue,  jealousy, 
and  debasing  superstition  mar  at  every 
turn  the  fair  ])rofc8sions  of  a  “  religious 
life,”  until  she  is  drivei%  from  it  to  spend 
her  fortune  and  her  powers  in  organiz¬ 
ing  for  the  girls  of  France  a  system  of 
education,  w’liich,  by  setting  them  free 
from  the  present  dominant  priestcraft, 
shall  fit  them  to  be  w’ives  and  mothers,  in¬ 
stead  of  breeding  them  up  in  ignorance  of 
themselves  and  of  the  w’orld  around  them, 
to  become  hereafter  free-thinkers  or  dev¬ 
otees.  The  third  story  is  intended  to 
reveal,  by  similar  processes,  the  interior 
life  of  those  terrible  Jesuit  ju’iests — the 
Praetorian  Guard  of.the  Papacy,  at  once 
its  defenders  and  its  dread — of  whoso 
w’ork  the  history  of  Julio  is  a  specimen. 

We  should  in  a  great  degree  repeat 
what  wo  have  already  said  if  we  follow¬ 
ed  out  this  story  in  detail,  and  we  shall 
not,  therefore,  do  so,  but  w’e  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  lay  before  our  Readers  one  passage 
from  it,  because  it  is  pleasantly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  vein  of  genuine  humor  which 
is  continually  reappearing  amidst  the 
deep  convictions,  the  profound  sadnesses, 
and  high  hopes,  which  fill  the  volumes. 
The  hero  of  these  volumes  is  the  young¬ 
er  of  two  sons  of  a  father  of  high  birth 
and  large  fortune,  who  w’ould  hims>elf 
have  given  them  a  liberal  education 
based  on  the  idea  of  what,  as  an  emi¬ 
grant  to  our  shores,  he  had  seen  as  an 
English  education.  The  mother,  under 
Jesuit  directions,  opposes  with  all  a  wo¬ 
man’s  power  the  father’s  resolution. 
After  incessant  conflicts  the  matter  is 
adjusted  by  the  elder  son  going  to  the 
University,  and  the  younger  being  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  the  teaching  of  the  “  Hever- 
end  Fathers.”  The  mother  suffers  in  af¬ 
ter  years  a  bitter  punishment  for  this 
early  victory.  The  elder  son  dies  in 
consequence  of  an  accident,  and  she  is 
then  bent  upon  the  younger  taking  his 
brother’s  pl.ace,  and  continuing  the  an¬ 
cient  line  of  his  noble  family.  Hut  the 
Jesuit  yoke  to  which  she  had  herself 
submitted  him  W’.a8  not  thus  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  from  his  neck.  As  a  rule  the  Jesu¬ 
its,  far  less  than  any  other  order,  seek  to 
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make  their  pupils  renounce  the  active 
world  and  choose  the  “  religious  ”  life. 
Their  long-sightedness  enables  them  to 
see  that  their  power  will  be  increased  by 
their  pupils  holding  high  places  in  the 
M'orld,  and  providing  a  new  generation 
of  youth  for  them  to  train,  lint  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are 
some  whom  they  are  most  anxious  to 
secure  ;  and  frop  three  descriptions  of 
men,  when  they  can,  they  always  seek 
to  replenish  their  numbers  :  these  are 
the  nobly  born,  through  whom  they 
hope  to  spread  their  ramifications  amid 
the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  the  rich,  j 
because  better  than  any  other  they  know 
the  value  of  possessing  largely  the  sin¬ 
ews  of  war ;  and  the  men  of  intellec-  j 
tual  power,  through  whom  they  can  act 
upon  every  rank  and  class  of  society.  i 
Our  hero  combined  these  three  advan-  j 
tages,  and  they  early  marked  him  lor  i 
their  own,  and  held  him  with  an  iron  , 
grasp  in  spite  of  his  dying  father’s  sobs 
and  his  broken-hearted  mother’s  shrieks. 
This,  however,  was  at  the  close  of  his 
training.  The  incident  to  which  we  re¬ 
fer  belonged  to  his  boyish  days  in  the 
Jesuit  seminary.  He  is  visif*'d  in  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Acheul  by  his  father’s 
friend,  the  great  advocate,  M.  Dupin. 
The  young  Jesuit  eleve  had  himself  al¬ 
ready  learned  to  entertain  so  doubtful  a 
regard  for  the  distinguished  I'riend  of 
his  father  as  an  enemy  of  the  Company, 
that  when  he  has  to  tell  the  revereml 
Pere  who  it  is  that  has  come  to  see 
him,  he  makes  the  reluctant  confession 
“  rougissant  jusqu’  aux  oreilles.”  Hut  j 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  manifested  their  i 
wonted  discretion.  As  soon  as  they  ^ 
had  learned  who  their  visitor  was,  the  ' 
ordinary  Father  who  w.as  in  attendance 
on  the  young  pupil  was  at  once  with- 
diawn,  and  the  distinguished  rector  of 
the  seminary  substituted  for  him.  Then 
begins  the  }>lay  between  the  two  men. 
M.  Dupin  had  recently  uttered,  in  de¬ 
fending  the  Constitutionnel,  the  sting- 1 
ing  mot,  “  I’Institut  de  Loyola  est  une 
epee  dont  la  poign^e  est  a  Uomc,  et 
dont  la  pointe  est  partout.  ”  In  the  . 
midst  of  their  conversation  he  is  })lay- , 
fully  reminded  of  his  mot  by  the  court- 1 
ecus  Father,  w’ho,  when  the  utterer  j 
w'ould  apologize  for  it  as  the  trip  of  an  i 
extemporaneous  speaker,  defends  and 
justities  it  as  being  no  more  than  a  dec- ' 


I  laration  of  the  universal  watchfulness 
I  of  the  Company  over  the  cause  of  truth, 
j  Their  converse  is  followed  by  a  dinner, 
in  which  the  best  seasoned  viands  and 
I  the  richest  wines  are  bestowed  upon  the 
;  honored  guest ;  pleasant  and  seemingly 
impromptu  honors  are  paid  to  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  fame  ;  until  at  length,  at  the 
close  of  a  reli  gious  service  in  their  chapel, 
j  he  is  won  to  carry  a  wax  taper  in  their 
procession,  and  to  utter  a  complimentary 
oration. 

After  the  oration  in  praise  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  he  is  fairly  conquered  : 

“  Ce  fut  la  le  bouquet.  Or  les  flat terics  du 
recteur,  les  vins  fin.s,  Ics  chants  religicux  do 
la  chapclle,  le  sermon,  peut-6trc  les  cordons 
du  dais,  et  I’imprnvisatiun  du  rh6toricien,  pro- 
duisirent  un  tel  elTet  que  M.  Dupin,  trans])ortc, 
emu,  prit  cong4  des  I’eres  par  un  i)etit  dis¬ 
cours,  oii  lui  aussi  prudigua  I’encens,  mais 
sans  le  moindre  melange  dpigrammatique.”* 

And  so  the  purposes  of  the  wily  lector 
were  accompli.shed.  IVrlnqis  the  great 
advocate  had  been  in  some  degree  taken 
captive  by  the  Order  ;  perhaps  that 
stinging  tongue  would  be  found  sweet¬ 
ened  when  the  next  great  call  elicited 
one  of  his  forensic  triumphs ;  but  how¬ 
ever  that  might  be,  Samson  was  exhibited 
to  France  as  Just  released  from  the  arms 
of  the  Philistine  idolatress:  “Le  lende- 
main  vingts  lottres  ajtprenaient  a  Paris, 
que  M.  Dupin  avait  dine  chez  les  Jo- 
suites  a  Saint  Acheul,  et  porlo  les  cor¬ 
dons  du  dais  ;  les  lettres  moqueuses 
jelirent  un  ridicule  sur  I’avocat.” — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  98.) 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  the  hu¬ 
morous  descriptions  of  the  Abbe  M.  Hut 
it  is  not  on  these  lighter  traits  that  the 
volumes  depend  for  their  interest.  They 
are,  indee<l,  full  of  manifold  and  curious 
instruction.  They  exhibit,  we  believe, 
with  stmlied  fairness  the  strange  work¬ 
ing  of  religious  opinion  and  principle, 
under  the  perplexing  accident  of  the 
present  wide  sj)re.ad  of  unbelief  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  a  bigoted  maintenance 
of  the  most  extreme  tenets  of  Papacy  on 
the  other. 

Their  testimony  upon  one  point  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  somewhat 
largely  among  ourselves  is  not  a  little 
curious.  Wlien  the  unhappy  Cure  Lou- 
baire  is  driven  for  his  support  to  under- 

•  Lf  Jatuile,  tom.  ii.  498. 
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take  8ome  lay  piirsint  at  Paris,  he  is 
represented  as  taking  no  peculiar  or 
unusual  step,  but  that  for  which  the 
French  clerical  mind  was  thoroughly 
prepared,  and  with  the  sight  of  which 
the  I’arisian  world  was  perfectly  familiar, 
lie  labors  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  j 
finds  around  him  a  multitude  to  whom  ; 
similar  causes  had  prescribed  like  cm-  i 
ployinents.  A  recent  statement  in  the  ! 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter-  ■■ 
bury  that  such  things  prevailed  in  Paris, 
woke  up  an  angry  rejoinder  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  French  Abb6,  and  appeared  to 
many  of  our  journalists  to  be  probably  | 
exaggerated.  The  Abbe  ]M***’8  volumes 
would  prepare  us  to  believe  in  its  entire 
accuracy,  and  to  think  that  it  probably 
rather  understated  than  exaggerated  the 
truth ;  for  we  see  here  the  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  priests  upon  the  mere 
will  of  their  bishops ;  we  become  ac¬ 
quainted  w’itli  the  many  just  grounds,; 
and  the  far  more  numerous  personal  and  ! 
party  motives  which  must  multiply  such  ' 
interdicts.  We  see,  too,  that  the  inter-  j 
•licted  priest  has  commonly  no  other  | 
resource  by  which  to  gain  a  livelihood 
than  Paris  and  its  menial  occupations,  i 
Drawn  as  the  French  priesthood  is ' 
almost  universally  at  the  present  time 
from  the  lowest  grade  of  social  *1110, ; 
there  is  in  it  nothing  so  terrible  as  there  j 
would  be  in  such  a  descent  among  our¬ 
selves.  The  h^rench  priest  is  almost 
always  the  child  of  some  laboring  man. 
If  not  raised  by  the  school  and  the 
seminary  to  the  priesthood,  he  would,  | 
like  his  father,  have  supported  himself  | 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  When  he 
falls  from  the  priesthood  there  is  no , 
intermediate  j)oint  at  which  he  can  stop.  ! 
He  is  again,  and  naturally,  an  ouvrier;  [ 
and  as  naturally  it  is  in  the  great  city  j 
that  he  seeks  his  bread.  There  he  is ! 
unknown,  and  escapes  the  shame  of  being  ; 
seen  to  fall ;  there  he  escapes  the  enforced  i 
celibacy  which,  wherever  he  is  known,  | 
the  law  of  France  binds  upon  him  as  | 
the  remaining  burden  of  his  priesthood  ; 
there  he  is  sure  to 'find  a  company  of 
like  spiritual  lepers,  to  receive  him  gladly 
into  their  disowned  sodality  of  priestly 
Bohemians.  We  should  therefore  be 
prepared  to  expect  what  we  think  this 
recent  controversy  has  proved  even  to 
demonstration.  The  matter  socially  and 
religiously  is  of  so  much  moment  that 


.wo  will  place  on  our  pages  a  concise 
statement  of  the  question,  abridged  from 
a  long  resum6  written  by  one  thoroughly 
acquainited  with  the  subject. 

The  di.scussion  originated  in  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on 
the  authority  of  a  friend,  at  'a  meeting 
of  Convocation,  W’ith  reference  to  the 
number  of  interdicted  priests  living  in 
Paris,  and  pursuing  all  sorts  of  manual 
and  menial  occupations.  The  Bishop’s 
statement  was,  however,  misreported  in 
the  limes.  lie  was  made  to  say  that  there 
were  eight  hundred  interdicted  priests  in 
Paris  employed  in  driving  cabs,  whereas 
what  he  really  did  say  w’as  that  there 
were  eight  hundred  priests  so  interdicted 
in  Paris,  and  pursuing  secujar  and  menial 
occupations,  some  of  whom  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  cab  driving.  The  mistake 
artbrded  Abbe  Rogerson,  who  calls  him¬ 
self  “  Chaplain  to  the  English  Catholics 
at  P.'gis,”  an  opportunity  to  step  forward 
and  engage  in  a  little  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  contented 
himself  by  informing  Mr.  Rogerson  that 
the  statement  actually  made  in  Convo¬ 
cation,  or  something  very  much  like  it, 
h.ad  already  appeared  in  print,  and  by 
referring  him  to  an  article  published  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  a  year  and 
a  half  previously.  In  this  article  it  was 
alleged,  on  high  Roman  Catholic  and 
Parisian  authority,  that  there  were  no 
le.ss  than  “  six  hundred  priests  serving 
as  coachmen,  or  connected  with  the 
public  conveyances,  or  playing  street 
organs,  or  serving  as  porters,  or  beg¬ 
ging.”  The  Bishop  however  added  that 
the  e.«timate  supplied  to  him,  apparently 
by  the  reviewer  in  the  Christian  Re¬ 
membrancer^  made  these  amount  to  some 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Abbe  was 
not  however  yet  satisfied,  .and  he  went 
on  writing.  In  the  mean  time  an  able 
Parisian  Roman  Catholic  periodical,  the 
Observateur  CatholUpie^  edited  by  a 
committee  of  learned  clergymen  and 
laymen  of  the  Galilean  school,  published 
a  short  article  on  the  controversy  charg¬ 
ing  Mr.  Rogerson  with  slandering  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  terminating  thus : 

“  II  est  bien  certain  que  les  protres  interdits 
se  refugient  en  grand  nombre  k  I'aris  de  tous 
les  dioc4ses  do  Franco.  Le  nombre  fixe  par 
rEv4que  d’Oxford  est  plutot  affaibli  qu' 
exagere.  Tous  ces  pretres  sont  cochers  de 
fiacre,  cochers  ou  conducteurs  d' omnibus,  ca- 
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baretiers,  vitriers  ambulants,  etc.  Si  I’Abb^  , 
Rogerson  connaissait  un  peu  mieux  I'^tat  oii  | 
sc  trouvent  Ics  malheureux  pr4tres  interclits  I 
et  leur  nombrc,  il  ne  lui  aurait  pas  pris  fun- 
taisie  de  contredirc  M.  I’Eveque  d’Oxford.” 

Forth  again  came  Mr.  Rogerson,  as 
well  as  “the  knightly  papal  champion  of 
all  England,”  Sir  George  Bowyer,  both 
of  whom  addressed  letters  to  the  Times. 
Sir  George  described  the  Observateur 
Catholique  as  a  “  newspaper,”  and  its 
editor,  the  learned  Abb'6  Guettee,  as 
himself  an  interdicted  priest,  and  as  one 
who  had  “joined  the  schismatical Greek 
Church,” and  whose  testimony  was  there¬ 
fore  unworthy  of  credit.  He  also  stated 
that  he  had  been  “  informed  by  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  French  church  that  the  whole 
number  of  interdicted  priests  in  France 
is  under  one  hundred.” 

But  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  the  Abbd 
Rogerson  called  forth  a  formidable  oppo¬ 
nent  in  the  person  of  the  Abbd  Guettde 
himself  In  a  memorable  article  in  the  ! 
Obsematcur  Catholique.,  which  is  re¬ 
printed  in  full  in  the  Christian  Remem¬ 
brancer,  he  answers  his  assailants  for 
himself,  .and  inflicts  a  well-deserved  cas¬ 
tigation  upon  these  “  ndophytes  Anglais 
de  fraiche  date.”  lie  denies  having  ever 
been  interdicted,  and  says  with  reference 
to  his  own  theological  principles  : 

“  Si  le  Sieur  Bowyer  avait  lu  nos  onvrages, 
il  saurait  que  nous  avons  6t^  consUmment  ct  ' 
que  nous  sommes  encore  Catholique,  et  que  ^ 
nous  nc  faisons  la  guerre  a  la  papaut^,  qu'en  ' 
nous  plaoant  sur  Ic  terrain  catholique,  e’est- 
i-dirc,  en  cnscignant  la  doctrine  formulae  ' 
dans  ies  actes  cles  conseils  oecumeniques  et ' 
dans  lea  ecrits  des  Saints  Pdres.  Il  parait  j 
qu'en  bon  papiste,  le  Sieur  Bow'j'er  met  la 
parole  du  Pafie  audessus  de  la  voix  tradition- 
nelle  de  I'Eglise.  Ceci  le  regarde,  mais  du  ^ 
moins,  qu’il  ne  traite  pas  de  $ehumatique$  * 
ceux  qui  sont  avec  la  tradition  catholique,  et 
qu'il  garde  cettc  qualification  pour  le  Pape  et  | 
ses  fiddles  qui  bouleversent  toute  la  doctrine  I 
de  I'Eglise,  qui  fabriquent  de  nouveaux  dog-  i 
mes,  et  qui  sont  as.sea  impies  pour  attribuer  k  I 
Diec  lea  fantaisies  de  leur  pauvre  intelligence.” 

The  committee  of  the  Observateur  I 
Catholique,  so  far  from  considering  the  I 
number  given  by  the  Anglican  prelate  I 
exaggerated,  affirm  that  it  is  under  the  : 
mai^.  Cavour,  in  a  speech  in  the  Italian  ' 
Parliament,  estimated  the  number  of  the 
Paris  “  unfortunates”  at  eight  hundred  ; 
and  so  do  other  authorities  given  by  the 
Christian  Remembrancer.  The  learned 


Abb6  Gnett6e,  who  has  resided  many 
years  in  Paris,  and  who  must  be  well 
informed,  estimates  them  at  some  four¬ 
teen  hundred  :  “  Nous  savons  de  source 
certaine  que  le  notnbre  des  pretres  in- 
terdits  exer^ant  d’infimes  professions  a 
Paris,  s’eldve  a  environ  1400.  Les  Bow¬ 
yer  et  lea  Rogerson  pourront  iiier,  taut 
qu’ils  voudront,  et  tout  ce  qu’ils  voudront, 
notre  affirmation  n’en  sera  pas  moins 
d’une  parfaite  exactitude.”  The  celebrat¬ 
ed  Abb6  Migne,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  printing  establishment  in  Paris, 
and  who  publishes  for  a  large  number  of 
French  bishops,  calculates  that  there  are 
at  least  eight  hundred  of  the  fallen  priests 
in  Paris,  and  he  affirms  that  many  hun¬ 
dreds  have  applied  to  him  at  diffi^rent 
times  for  work.  The  Abbe  Rogerson 
asserted  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  “chef  of  the  bureau  which  charges 
itself  with  what  concerns  street  convey¬ 
ances,”  that  “  for  the  last  eight  years  he 
had  not  knowm  more  than  three  cabmen 
that  were  in  priest’s  orders.”  We  now 
have  it  from  an  official  source  that  no 
fewer  than  eighty-one  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  they  belonged  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  ;  but  how  many  more  are  there 
who  have  not  .acknowledged  ? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  quote  a 
who^e  list  of  distinguished  names  which 
W’ould  establish  the  unsparing  tyranny 
with  which  priests  of  even  the  highest 
character  and  standing  arc  at  once 
placed  under  interdict  it  they  resist  the 
dominant  superstition  which  is  defacing 
their  Church.  All  the  priests  who  ex- 
)K)8ed  the  miserable  imposture  pf  Salctte 
were  marked  out  for  (lersecution.  The 
Abbe  Guettee  has  shared  it  with  the 
most  ignorant  memlK*r  of  the  priesthood ; 
the  Abbe  Prompsault  and  a  host  of 
others  are  witnesses  to  the  samd  evil. 
“  We  ourselves,”  writes  a  w’ell-known 
clergyman  in  a  recent  article,  “  are  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  an  excellent 
clergyman,  formerly  a  vicaire  of  one  of 
the  most  important  churches  of  Paris, 
who  was  suspected  by  the  last  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  reading  the  Observateur  Cath¬ 
olique,  and  who  was  interdicted  in 
consequence,  and  is  now  living  on  the 
alms  of  his  friends  in  a  w’retched  gar¬ 
ret.”* 

It  is  only  .as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 

*ChrMan  lUmtmbraneer,  No.  cxxiL  p.  336. 
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whole  state  of  religion  in  France  tliat 
this  particnlar  question  is  of  much  mo¬ 
ment.  Hut  it  is  important  as  being  one 
among  a  multitude  of  symptoms  that 
the  deadly  influence  of  ultramontane 
poison  is  everywhere  threatening  the 
very  life  of  the  faith.  The  same  insane 
jealousy  of  all  freedom  has  prevented 
any  attempt  to  give  a  really  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  French  clergy.  The  spirit 
which  has  shown  itself  among  our¬ 
selves,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  our 
Roman  Catholics  access  to  a  college  of 
their  own  in  our  University  of  Oxlbrd — 
the  spirit  w’hich  has  succeeded  hitherto 
in  thwarting  every  such  attempt,  even 
when  advocated  by  Dr.  Newman  ;  which 
suppressed,  by  Papal  command,  the  one 
periodical  organ  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  England  which  possessed  any  claim 
to  intellectual  merit — 77te  Home  and 
Foreign  Review — and  which  we  fear  will 
only  be  strengthened  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Wiseman’s  successor,  has 
triumphed  absolutely  in  France.  What 
has  been  the  consecpience  may  be  read 
in  the  calm  words  of  Dollinger,  certain¬ 
ly  no  willing  witness  against,  if  not  a 
biassed  witness  in  favor  of  Romanism. 

In  his  speech  on  “  The  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent  of  Catholic  Theology,”  hp  says : 

“  Better  things,  much  better  things,  may 
fortunately  be  said  of  France  [than  of  Italy.] 
There  we  Hnd  above  all  what  is  entirely  want¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  a  courageous,  vigorous,  and  well 
rhosen  band  of  learned  laymen  who  defend 
the  cause  of  the  faith  and  the  Church  in 
literature  with  emphasis,  dignity,  spirit,  and 
ability.  And  as  for  the  clergy,  I  need  only 
pronounce  the  names  of  (Jerbet,  Maret,  La- 
cordaire,  Gratry,  Bantain,  Dupanloup,  Bavig-  I 
nan,  Felix,  and  it  will  l>c  admitted  that  there  j 
are  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  clergy  i 
who  understand  the  wants  of  their  age  and 
nation,  who  know  how  to  animate  intellec- 1 
tually  and  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  which  luu<  l>eon  delivered  to  them  by  i 
their  school,  and  by  that  means  to  act  might¬ 
ily  and  successfully  on  the  religious  and 
moral  feelings  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
But  if  we  ask,  is  there  no  Dalberg  there  f  j 
where  are  there  in  France  the  true  theolo- 1 
gians,  the  equals  and  followers  of  Petau  and 
Bossilet  and  Arnauld  f  where  the  men  of  fun¬ 
damental  and  comprehensive  learning?  there 
is  no  answer.  France  ha*  no  theologian*  be-  ! 
cause  she  has  no  high  school  of  theology;  not ' 
one  school  even  which  teaches  the  thcologi-  , 
cal  science.  She  has  only  eighty  or  eighty- 
five  seminaries,  which  may  be  very  good,  even  | 
excellent,  as  pastoral  cducationid  establish- 1 


ments,  but  which  to  German  ideas,  at  least, 
can  scarcely  count  as  scientific  institutes,  and 
which  furnish  such  scanty  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  that  for  the  greater  mujority  of  their 
pupils  it  is  qiike  impossible  at  a  later  time  to 
rear  the  solid  edifice  of  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  theological  learning  on  such  a  frail 
and  faulty  foundation.  I  do  not  know  what 
reasons  have  deterred  the  French  Church  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years  from  making  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  founding  a  common  and  central 
school  for  theology  and  the  kindred  branches 
of  science.  One  main  difficulty  which  no 
means  have  been  found  for  obviating,  may  bo 
the  state  of  the  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classc.s,  ns  indeed  it 
was  lately  found  when  the  Catholic  University 
of  Dublin  was  established,  that  in  the  absence 
of  good  intermediate  schools  a  University  is 
like  a  ship  without  water.  But  things  will 
not  remain  thus  much  longer.  There  is  in¬ 
creasing  anxiety  that 'the  French  clergy  will 
be  driven  more  and  more  out  of  the  bosom 
of  society  and  national  life,  will  be  forced 
more  and  more  into  an  isolated  and  caste-like 
position,  and  will  forfeit  more  and  more  its 
influence  on  the  male  parts  of  the  population 
which  has  already  lieen  so  much  weakened. 
Looking  at  such  a  state  of  things,  we  Ger¬ 
mans  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
Universities  still  exist  among  us,  and  that 
theology  is  represented  at  them." 

This  is  the  terrible  alternative,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  before  that  nation.  The  great 
Church  of  France  is  being  so  weakened 
by  the  spread  of  this  subtle  poison  of 
ultramontane  principles  that  she  can  no 
longer  witness  for  the  truth  of  Revela¬ 
tion  with  her  ancient  power,  before  her 
sharp-witted  and  busy  people.  It  needs 
lung  and  careful  thought  to  estimate  the 
w’oiblerful  change  which  has  passed  over 
her  before  those  spiritual  heavens  in 
which  the  Eagle  of  Mcaux  soared  with 
so  majestic  a  flight,  eoubl  be  overshad¬ 
owed  by  such  dark  clouds  as  those  which 
hang  so  thick  .around  us  everywhere 
now.  We  have  ourselves,  when  argu¬ 
ing  with  a  distinguished  French  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  been  met,  when  we  quoted  Hos- 
suet,  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
an  assurance  that  the  great  champion 
of  their  faith  himself  w.as  “Vraiment 
I>resquo  h6r6tique.”  At  such  a  time  it 
is  well  to  Ikj  reminded  what  these  (ialli- 
can  Liberties  were  for  which  he  strove. 

lie  had  just  been  promoted  after  the 
termination  of  the  Dauphin’s  education 
to  the  see  of  Meaux  when  ho  preached 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  France  in  1682.  The  st'r- 
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inon  was  an  omen  of  what  followed,  for 
it  claimed  the  primacy  for  St.  Peter, 
with  an  accompanying  caution  as  to  the 
humility  with  which  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power  should  be  accompanied.  Under 
Bossuet’s  influence  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  passed  the  four  celebrated  prop¬ 
ositions  which  are  the  basis  of  that 
claim  for  limiting  the  assumptions  of 
Home,  which  is  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Galilean  Liberties.  The 
first  declares  that  the  Papal  power  ex¬ 
tends  only  to  things  spiritual  which  con¬ 
cern  eternal  salvation.  The  second, 
that  it  in  no  way  derogates  from  the 
authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  i 
of  Constance,  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  j 
Decrees  on  the  authority  of  General  j 
Councils.  The  third,  that  it  should  be  i 
limited  by  the  Canon,  and  by  the  rules  ' 
and  usages  adopted  by  different  Nation¬ 
al  Churches,  and  so  among  others  by 
the  Church  of  France.  The  fourth, 
that  though  the  Pope  is  expected  to  ' 
decide  questions  of  the  faith  for  all 
Churches,  yet  that  his  decisions  can  be 
revoked  so  long  as  they  have  not  been  | 
sanctioned  by  tho-consent  of  the  Church. 

Innocent  XI.  utterly  repudiated  these 

Srojiositions,  and  demanded  of  Louis 
[IV.  their  formal  disavowal.  Ilis  re¬ 
sponse,  ch.aracteristic  of  the  ni.an,  was  to 
order  by  an  edict  that  they  should  be 
rt*gi8tered  by  all  the  Parliaments  and 
Universities  and  theological  faculties,  j 
.and  that  none  should  be  made  lii'cntiate  ; 
or  doctor  till  he  had  maintained  a  thesis 
in  support  of  them.*  i 

Throughout  the  1’ontific.ate  of  Inno¬ 
cent  XL  there  was  no  adjustment  of  the  , 
conflict.  The  short  Pontificate  of  Alex-  j 
ander  succeeded.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
1690,  he  passed  a  Constitution,  annul¬ 
ling  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  1682.  Hut  he  did  not  venture  to  ; 
publish  the  bull  till  the  SOth  of  January,  i 
169J,  the  eve  of  his  death.  The  infor-  ^ 
mal  bull  was  simply  overlooked  by  Louis. ' 
Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  succeeded  as 
Innocent  XIL,  w'as  supposed  to  be  far 
more  favorable  to  Fnance.  But  the  con¬ 
flict  betw’een  the  Regale  and  the  Pon- ' 
tificale  still  continued.  Tlie  new  Pope, ' 
like  his  predecessors,  refused  bulls  for , 
the  consecration  of  thirty-seven  bishops 


*  SUmondi,  //u/otrt  la  Franc*,  xTiii.  2&-28 
(1842).  ^ 
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unless  the  king  yielded.  The  necessities 
[  of  Louis  forced  him  to  a  certain  amount 
of  concession  in  the  year  1093.  Bo.ssuet, 
the  great  author  of  the  propositions,  re¬ 
paired  to  Rome,  and,  after  three  succes¬ 
sive  attempts,  a  form  of  so  called  retrac¬ 
tion  w.a8  adopted,  with  which  the  Pope 
was  satisfied.  Each  one  of  the  bi-^hops- 
designate  wrote  severally  to  the  Pope 
the  stipulated  letter,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  regarded  all  that  was  de¬ 
termined  or  ordered  in  the  proscribed 
assembly  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
c.al  power  or  action  of  the  Pontilf  as  if 
it  had  not  been  ordered,  and  they  bound 
themselves  to  deliberate  no  more  on 
what  had  been  by  him  held  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interest  of  the  Church.'*  The 
King  suspended  his  order.  With  this 
Rome  professed  itself  satisfied  ;  though 
the  cljiims  to  liberty  which  the  French 
Church  had  always  maintained,  and 
which  the  four  celebrated  ]>roposition8 
only  embody  w  ith  greater  distinctness, 
were  never  really  disavowed,  and  were 
energetically  repeated  in  the  letter  of 
Louis  to  the  Cardinal  de  la  Tremoil,  in 
1713.f 

IIow'  different  is  this  aspect  of  the 
great  French  Church  from  tWt  which  it 
exhibits  now.  Then  the  Episcopate, 
he.aded  by'Bossuet  as  its  chosen  chief, 
was  doing  noble  battle  for  the  freedom 
of  their  own  communion.  The  same 
body  is  now  seen  bowing  abjectly  before 
the  whi8j)er  of  the  Vatican,  trembling 
before  the  secret  threats  of  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  or  flocking  oliedienlly  to 
Rome  to  take  their  humble  part  in  regis¬ 
tering  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  favor 
of  the  Imm.acul.ate  Conception  in  1854; 
submitting  to  have,  by  simple  Papal  pow¬ 
er,  a  disputed  opinion — against  which 
none  had  stood  more  firmly  than  their 
own  fathers — turned  into  an  article  of 
the  faith;  or  declaring,  in  1862,  the  al>- 
solute  necessity  of  the  temporal  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

All  this,  moreover,  is  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance  with  every  other  change  in  this 
once  famous  Church  ;  with  the  surrender 
of  its  ancient  liturgy  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Roman  in  its  place ;  and  lastly — 


•  Sismondi,  Uutmrtde  la  FVanet,  xviii.  188. 
f  See  lluloire  de  la  Jiouuet,  par  le  Cardinal  de 
Bauaoet,  298-302. 
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though  not  least — with  the  new  extrav¬ 
agance  of  its  Mariolatry.  It  is  most 
painful  to  see  the  growth  of  this  terrible 
development.  It  possesses  not  only  the  , 
frivolous  and  weak,  but  seems  to  subdue 
to  itself  all  the  most  robust  spirits  of  the 
existing  French  Church.  IIow  fearful 
is  it  to  read  that  almost  the  last  words 
of  such  a  man  as  the  Abb6  Desgenettes 
were  :  “  La  devotion  au  saint  et  immac- 
nl6  Copur  de  Marie  est  le  principe  et  le 
cerjtre  de  toute  d6votion  !”*  But  so  it  i 
is :  this  is  the  natural  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  stamping  its  revolting ; 
features  on  the  literature,  the  devotion, 
and  the  art  of  Roman  Catholic  France. 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Tour  in  Italy, \ 
notes  one  instance  of  this  which  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  be  repeated.  The 
favorite  Roman  defence  for  the  whole 
system  of  Mariolatry  is,  that  it  is  nothing  j 
more  than  a  high  honor  paid  to  the  great ' 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is,  as  it  were,  the  nimbus 
surrounding  the  humanity  of  the  Eternal 
Son  ;  that  she  is  never  contemplated  in 
the  acts  which  we  condemn  as  separate 
from  Him,  but  always  as  the  shrine 
wherein  HE  dwelt  when  He  deigned  for 
our  sakes  to  become  man  ;  that  in  this 
sense  “  the  Glories  of  Mary,”  and  such 
offices,  with  which  we  reproach  the  pres- , 
ent  Church,  would,  if  our  minds  were 
duly  tilled  as  theirs  are  with  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  be  more  fitly 
termed  the  Glories  of  her  Incarnate  Son. 
All  men  whose  minds  are  properly  en¬ 
dued  with  Christian  charity  will  delight 
to  believe  that  so  indeed  it  has  been 
with  many  devout  souls  who  seem  to 
those  without  to  have  drawn  perilously 
near  to  creature-worship.  Such  an  idea 
seems  to  bo  stamped  upon  many ! 
of  the  great  creations  of  the  ancient 
painters’  genius.  In  these  the  Virgin —  ! 
beautiful  and  royal  as  she  is  in  her  situ- ! 
plicity — is  felt  to  be  the  adjunct  of  the 
Divine  Babe.  Wonderfully  is  this  ex- 

Kressed  in  Raphael’s  noble  picture  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  Even  in  that  blaze  of 
glory,  the  countenance  of  the  Infant 
speaks  of  commanding  majesty,  that  of  . 
the  Virgin  of  faith  and  supplication. ' 
But  it  is  not  only  in  such  vast  creations  ' 

*  Vig  de  tAbbi  Deagenettei,  par  M.  Desfoosis. 
f  Vol.  ll.  pp.  286,  287.  ' 
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of  matchless  genius  that  this  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mother  to  the  Child  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  the  tra<litional  rule  of  all 
the  earlier  Christian  painters.  I.iet  any 
one  cast  his  eye  over  the  walls  of  our 
own  National  Gallery,  and  h«  will  mark 
everywhere  the  same  feature,  running 
through  every  school,  and  more  or  less 
distinctly  impressed  on  every  picture. 
He  will  find  it  preeminent  in  Pietro  Per- 
ugino,  Francia,  and  Domenico  Ghirland- 
ajo ;  but  he  may  trace  it  as  essentially 

1» resent  in  the  ^ladonmls  of  Filippo  and 
•'ilippino  Lippi,  of  Pinturicchio,  of  Marco 
Basante,  of  Battista  Cima,  of  Mantegna 
of  Padua,  and  of  Garofalo.  It  was,  in 
short,  then  the  rule  w’hich  religion  liad 
imprinted  upon  art.  “  But  now,”  Dr. 
Words w’orth  tells  us  his  friend,  “  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  layman,  a  member  of 
the  Imtitut''  said  to  him,  “  now  you 
see  they  have  t.aken  away  the  Divine 
Child  from  his  mother’s  arms,  and  they 
exhibit  the  lilesscd  Virgin  standing  as 
a  goddess  on  the  altars  of  our  churches, 
with  her  hands  outstretched  towards  the 
people,  as  if  she  alone  were  the  Arbitress 
or  the  Dispenser  of  all  graces  and  favor  to 
man  ” — “  Comme  dispensatrice  de  toutes 
les  graces,”  were  his  words.  “  I  observ¬ 
ed  this  attitude,”  says  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
“  also  in  the  Maison  Mere  of  the  ‘  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity,’  in  the  Rue  du  Bach,  No. 
140.  This  change  has  been  introduced 
since  my  former  visit  in  1854.”* 

What  will  be  the  end  of  this  new 
course  on  which  the  Gallican  church  has 
entered  it  is  most  difficult  to  forecast. 
Its  immediate  effect,  beyond  all  question, 
has  been  to  alienate  from  her,  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  degree,  the  whole  educated  and  mas¬ 
culine  mind  of  the  nation.  Who  can 
calculate  what  might  not  have  been  the 
return  to  faith  and  w’orship  in  that  people 
on  whose  whole  character  of  old  the 
lines  of  religious  belief  and  devout  ac¬ 
tion  were  so  deeply  marked,  if,  in  the 
first  great  reaction  from  the  horrors  of 
the  infidel  Revolution,  the  Church  of 
their  fathers  had  stood  before  them  in 
the  simplicity  and  lore  of  the  Gospel ;  if 
she,  with  G(^’s  words  and  the  ancient 
creeds  on  her  lips,  had  shown  them  how 
to  reconcile  reason  and  Revelation,  true 
liberty  and  ardent  Faith  ?  That  oppor- 

•  Dr.  Wordaworth’i  Tow  in  Italy,  voL  it  a 
287. 
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tanity  has  been  let  slip ;  and  let  slip  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  some  of  her 
noblest  sons.  Even  of  her  bishops,  some 
foresaw  the  evils  which  this  blind  exalt¬ 
ation  of  the  Papacy  was  bringing  on  her ; 
none,  perhaps,  with  greater  clearness 
than  Monseigneur  Claude  -  Ilippolyte  ' 
Clausel  de  Montals,  the  able  and  vener-  ^ 
able  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  cousin  of 
the  eloquent  and  noble-hearted  Frayssi- 
nous.  Bishop  of  Ilermopolis.  It  is  touch¬ 
ing  to  find  the  old  man,  in  almost  his 
latest  publication,  mourning  over  the  de¬ 
pressed  and  divided  condition  of  the 
Church  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
restore  from  its  ruins;  while  it  is  not  a 
little  instructive  to  find  him  attribute  ail 
these  evils  to  the  spread  of  the  ultra¬ 
montane  cabal,  “  Cabale,”  as  he  calls  it, 
“  nombreuse,  pleine  d’apret^  et  de  vio¬ 
lence,  qui  s'est  etablie  a  Home  ct  qui  a 
un  grand  nombre  d’associes  residant  en 
France  et  en  Italie.”*  ISuch  words  may  . 
seem  strong,  but  in  his  long  life  he  had 
seen  enough  to  justify  their  use.  Who' 
can  say  how  far  even  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne  of  Louis  Phili|)pe  was  not,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  be  traced  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  that  ultra  section  ?  We  can¬ 
not  forget  the  strange  sight  exhibited 
by  BO  many  of  the  high  French  ecclesias¬ 
tics  at  that  troubled  time.  Among  the 
turbulent  utterances  of  these  friends  of 
revolution,  no  voice  was  clearer  in  its 
notes  than  that  of  the  then  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  (De  Bonald),  himself  intimately 
connected  with  the  Jesuits,  who  prom-  j 
ised  to  the  clergy,  as  the  result  of  the 
Revolution,  the  liberty  for  which  they  had 
so  often  thirsted  when  they  contemplated 
its  enjoyment  by  their  North  American 
brethren.  Surely  burning  words  may 
be  excused  from  one  who  had  seen  the 
acting  of  the  “  Cabal  ”  under  so  many 
phases.  /And  how  sadly  are  all  his  au- 

furies  of  evil  being  even  now  fulfilled,  j 
he  men  of  F ranee — and  especially  the  ! 
thinking  men  who  ultimately  set  the 
general  tone  of  opinion — are,  as  a  rule, 
aevered  from,  if  not  hostile  to  the  Church. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  go,  as  we 
have  gone,  in  the  early  Sunday  morning 
to  tlie  churches  of  La  Madeleine  or  St. 
Roch  in  Paris,  and  stay  there  till  the 


*  Coop  (foBil  sor  1»  Constitution  de  is  R^lij^ion 
■Oktholique,  et  sur  I’etat  present  de  oette  Religion 
dans  notre  France,  p.  6. 
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midday  mass,  and  note  the  proportion 
between  the  men  and  the  women  who 
have  attended  the  various  services. 
With  all  our  own  dangers — and  we  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  undervalue  them  —  the  difller- 
ence  in  this  resjwct  between  the  congre¬ 
gations  in  the  great  Parisiau  churches 
we  have  named,  and  those  which  as¬ 
semble  every  Sunday  morning  in  St. 
James’s  and  St.George’s,  London,  is  most 
marked.  Everywhere  are  tokens  of  the 
same  fact.  The  whole  tone  of  French 
literature  exhibits  a  like  divorce  between 
literature  and  religion.  As  a  rule,  all 
that  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  powerful  is 
unchristian  ;  th.at  which  professes  to  be 
religious,  is  trashy,  meretricious,  and  ef¬ 
feminate.  Here,  again,  the  ditlerenue 
l>etween  the  two  countries  is  remarkable. 
There  is,  as  we  sadly  know,  sweeping 
over  us  too  a  wave  of  unbelief;  the  vial 
poured  upon  the  air  has  tainted  our  own 
atmosphere  ;  we  have  philosophers  who 
sneer  and  even  divines  who  cavil  at  eter¬ 
nal  truths.  But,  with  all  this,  there 
never  was  a  time  in  our  literary  history 
when  the  best  and  strongest  writers 
were  more  honestly  pervaded  by  an  out¬ 
spoken  faith  in  the  Cl^ristian  revelation. 
()nly  let  any  one  compare  the  answers 
which  have  been  drawn  forth  in  the  two 
countries  by  the  recent  assaults  upon  the 
Faith,  and  he  will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
marvellous  difference  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  them. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  future  of  a 
Church  so  circumstanced  ?  More  and 
more  alienated  from  all  the  commanding 
thought  of  the  nation  ;  more  and  more 
leaning  first  upon  the  immediate  ]>hysi- 
cal  support  of  the  Imperial  government 
(which,  however,  is  now  markedly  ad¬ 
verse  to  her  ultramontane  tendencies), 
and,  secondly,  upon  Rome,  which  is  car¬ 
rying  on  daily  her  favorite  w’ork  of  de¬ 
nationalizing  the  vassal  communion  ;  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  mere  panisite 
of  the  Papacy — that  Papacy  itself  to  all 
appearance  in  the  spasms  which,  while 
they  lend  it  for  the  moment  a  preternat¬ 
ural  and  shocking  strength,  show  like 
the  surest  tokens  and  the  most  imme¬ 
diate  forerunner  of  a  coming  dissolution 
— what,  we  ask,  is  to  be  its  end  ?  Will 
it  once  again  be  swept  away  by  some 
terrible  storm  of  unbelief?  Are  all  these 
evil  symptoms  signs  of  the  approach  of 
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that  day  of  which  it  is  written,  “  When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh  shall  He  tind 
faith  on  the  earth  ?”  Or  is  there  yet 
before  it  the  possibility  of  a  mighty  re¬ 
action  ?  May  it  be,  as  we  have  hinted 
above,  that  Imperialism  will  yet  restore 
the  nationality  of  this  once  noble  Church  ? 
If  Dr.  Wordsworth  be  right.  Imperialism 
owes  to  it  this  retribution,  lie  traces 
much  of  the  ultra-Iioman  tendency  of  the  j 
present  Gallican  Communion  to 

the  inquisitorial  interference  of  the  State  in  , 
religious  matters,  such  as  the  erection  of 
churches,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  hotels  de  ville,  bridges,  prisons,  and 

railway-stations . T\\\&  patronage  | 

of  the  government,  which  dates  from  the 
«lay8  of  the  Organic  Articles  and  Laws  of  i 
1802,  has  estranged  the  affections  of  the ' 
Church  from  the  government,  and  has  placed  ; 
the  Church  in  an  extra  -  national  and  anti¬ 
national  attitude.  It  has  made  it  anti-Galli- 
can  and  ultramontane.  It  has  produced  a 
result  which  was  never  anticipated  by  Napo¬ 
leon  I.,  who  framed  the  Organic  Articles,  nor 
by  Ix>uis  Philippe,  whose  policy  in  church  ' 
matters  was  in  accordance  with  their  spirit  ’ 
It  has  given  a  predominant  intluence  to  the 
Papacy  over  the  J'Vench  Church.  It  has  i 
done  more  for  the  extension  and  triumph  of 
Ultrainontanisiu  than  could  have  been  etfected  , 
by  Hildebrand  himself.”* 

There  are  not  lacking  signs  which ' 
seem  to  show’  that  among  the  <leep ' 
purposes  revolving  in  the  mind  of  the ' 
present  Emperor  have  been  some  which  ' 
w’ould  indeed  redress  this  wrong  by  re-  j 
animating  the  national  character  of  the  I 
Gallican  Communion.  Hut  we  anxious-! 
ly  ask,  can  even  he  effect  this  mighty  j 
change  ?  Can  he  roll  back  the  wrongs 
of  years  ?  Can  ho  arouse  the  French 
clergy  to  see  that  such  a  course  would 
indeed  secure,  not  as  they  now’  speak, 
their  “servitudes,”  but  their  truest  liber¬ 
ties  ?  Can  it  be  that  future  Hossuets 
shall  arise  within  her,  not  as  now  to  be 
frowned  coldly  down  or  persecuted  even 
to  the  death,  but  to  form,  and  guide,  and 
enlighten  the  mind  of  her  own  people ; 
to  reform  her  developments  and  abuses ; 
to  give  back,  as  he  wotild  fain  have  done, 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  wor¬ 
shipper,  and  a  reasonable  Faith  to  the 
inquirer ;  and  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  every  effort  for  the  reunion 
of  Christendom  ?  Is  there  such  a  day 


•  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  Tour,  yo\.  il.  p.  294. 


I  in  store  for  her  ?  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  so,  and  that  we  may  share  the  bene- 
I  fit :  that  with  the  two  Reformed 
Churches,  linked  in  loving  alliantV*, 
France  and  England,  the  great  twin 
arbiters  of  the  world’s  destinies,  may 
contend  together  against  the  Common 
Enemy,  and  maintain  the  Common 
Truth. 

One  conclusion,  where  so  much  is 
doubtful,  seems,  however,  inevitable, 
and  it  is  this :  that  those  among  our¬ 
selves  who  are  lured  away  from  their 
fathers’  Church  by  the  boasted  profes¬ 
sion  that  they  will  thus  leave  discord  for 
unity  are  the  victims  of  the  very  shallow'- 
est  of  impositions.  The  differences  which 
exist  within  the  English  Church,  and 
which  all  wise  and  good  men  will  ever 
seek  to  reduce  in  their  proportions  and 
to  clear  of  their  bitterness,  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  differences  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  must  be  found  wherever  all 
liberty  of  thought  is  not  absolutely 
stamped  out  by  the  foot  of  arrogant  as¬ 
sumption.  The  deep  policy  of  Rome 
may  throw  around  these  differences  such 
a  veil  of  authority,  and  s\ich  a  halo  of 
devotion,  that  they  seem  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  ;  but  they  are  just  as  certainly 
present  beneath  the  veil,  and  the  stum¬ 
bling  steps  of  him  who  enters  ignorantly 
into  the  folds  of  that  mist  will  soon  strike 
heavily  against  them.  lie  who  quits  the 
liberty  of  the  English  communion  in 
order  to  find  in  that  of  Rome  a  perfect 
and  unquestioning  rest  for  his  weary 
spirit  will,  unless  he  is  essentially  servile* 
in  his  nature,  meet  undoubtedly  with  the 
heaviest  disappointment.  He  will  find 
that  the  concealed  acting  of  old  perplexi¬ 
ties  is  more  entangling  than  ever  was 
their  avow'ed  presence,  and  that  he  has 
j  but  increased  the  ditficulties  of  believing 
j  when  he  has  substituted  for  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  Creeds  of  the  Univer>al 
j  Church  the  voice  of  an  ultramontane 
director,  requiring  him  to  view  with 
j  equal  faith  the  impostures  of  La  Salelte 
'  and  the  Miracles  of  Christ;  or  the  Im- 
^  m.aculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Incarnation  of  the  I.rf>rd.  He  will 
have  sheltered  himself  from  the  wind, 
but  he  will  have  fallen  into  the  jaws  of 
the  whirlwind  ;  or  rather,  to  express  it 
'  in  the  Prophet’s  w’ords,  it  will  be  to  him 
“  .as  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion  and  a 
i  bear  met  him,  or  went  into  the  house 
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and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a 
8er|)ent  bit  him  the  end,  we  fear,  of 
many  a  wearied  spirit,  which  for  very 
hdpeless  weariness  stays  in  the  disap¬ 
pointing  shelter  it  chose  so  blindly  from 
Its  own  perplexities. 


Temple  Bar. 

JAMAICA. 

■  r  M.  o'cONNOR  MORRIS,  LATI  PORTMASTIR-ORNKRAL 
or  Till  ISLAND. 

“  et  vitiR,  et  niodos, 

Li)dum(|ue  fortune,  gravesque 
Principum  Rmicitias,  et  Rniia 
Nondutn  expUtis  unrta  cruoribus, 
Pericalosc  plenum  opus  aleie, 

Trsctaa ;  et  incedis  per  ignee 
Suppositos  cincri  doloso.” 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
which  serve  better  to  point  an  historic 
moral  than  the  two  magnilicent  adjacent 
islands  of  Ilayti  or  St.Domingo,on  w’hose 
shores  Columbus  iirst  introduced  the  bale¬ 
ful  civiliration  of  Old  Spain,  and  the 
smaller  and  richly,  though  less  richly  en¬ 
dowed  Jamaica,  or  the  Island  of  Springs ; 
so  called  by  its  old  Carib  inhabitants,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  noniinis 
umbra,  and  that  alone.  How  Ilayti,  the 
richest  colony  ever  owned  by  the  French 
crown,  became,  non  tine  «a«^»ntf,dis8ev- 
ered  from  the  fiifrp&noXii-,  and  how  Napo¬ 
leon  lost  a  veteran  army  in  vain  efforts  to 
recover  this  lucrative  province,  cast  adrift 
to  humor  the  ideologists  of  the  day ;  the 
story  of  the  gallant  Toussaint  I’Ouver- 
ture,  the  one  hero  of  the  black  race  ;  and 
how  the  despotism  and  strife  of  succes¬ 
sive  black  Neros  culminated  at  length 
in  the  overthrow  of  Souluque,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  more  enlightened 
under  the  presidency  of  a  colored 
citizen,  Geffrard,  whose  rule  seems  likely 
to  restore  some  semblance  of  reviving 
prosperity  to  his  fallen  country  —  are 
matters  of  history  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  recapitulation  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Negromisists  invariably 
})oint  to  Ilayti — the  plague-spot  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea — when  they  W'ant  to  level 
a  shaft  against  the  destinies  of  that  race  ; 
and  contrast  complacently  its  past  with 
its  present,  and  that  of  the  flourishing 
sister  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico, 
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where  black  liberty  has  been  neither  won 
nor  lavishly  and  unreflectingly  granted. 
With  the  fate  of  Ilayti,  however,  we 
nationally  ha\  e  been  only  mixed  up  in¬ 
cidentally  ;  and  latterly  our  chief  policy 
has  been  to  prevent  America  from  annex¬ 
ing  or  purchasing  the  splendid  harbor 
of  Sainana,  which  might  be  converted 
into  a  “  standing  menace  ”  to  our  inter¬ 
ests  in  those  seas. 

Jamaica,  however,  from  her  question¬ 
able  conquest  by  Penu  and  Venables, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  great  Protec¬ 
tor  to  whom 

“  The  wave 

Sonorous  witness  to  his  empire  gave,” 

up  to  the  present  day  has  been  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  our  annals ;  Iwis 
shared  in  the  triumphs  of  Roilney,  Nel¬ 
son,  and  the  glorious  galaxy  of  our  great 
naval  captains;  has  been  alternately  a 
source  ot  weakness  and  at  the  same  time 
a  magniticent  outwork  and  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  our  colonial  empire  ;  and  till  the 
last  thirty  years  has  at  lea.st  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  constantly  either  in 
war  or  fieace  under  the  vigilant  surveil¬ 
lance  and  care  of  our  executive — a  place 
of  importance  and  a  constant  theme  of 
discussion  in  and  out  of  Parliement, 
while  her  plantocracy  carried  themselves 
so  bravely,  and  lived  so  luxuriously,  in 
England,  that  even  royalty  complained 
of  being  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of 
their  lieckfords,  while  the  extravagant 
fantasies  of  their  Taylors  and  Ilaineses 
are  matters  of  contemporary  notoriety. 

Since  emancipation,  however,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  beautiful  island,  which 
rejoiced  in  calling  itself  by  the  proud 
titles  of  “  Queen  of  the  Antilles,”  and  the 
“brightest  jewel  in  the  English  crown,” 
has  been  gradually  but  certainly  waning ; 
and  though  the  tradition  of  her  great¬ 
ness  survived,  and  a  government  was 
actually  turned  out  on  a  question  con¬ 
nected  with  her  interests  in  times  com- 
.paratively  recent,  for  the  last  decade 
she  has  passed  almost  entirely  from  the 
thoughts  and  discussions  of  men  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unless  specially  connected  with  her 
by  ties  of  trade,  property,  or  commerce 
— a  connection  generally  considered  a 
misfortune,  and  to  be  severed  on  the 
I  earliest  fitting  occasion, 
j  For  on  and  after  the  memorable  1st  of 
'  August,  when  freedom  was  granted  to 
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the  blacks,  .nnd  the  period  of  apprentice- 1 
ship  was  petulantly  curtailed  by  the 
planters  in  their  Assembly,  a  general 
j)anic  among  the  “  Jamaica  interest  ”  at 
home  followed  these  legislative  acts. 
.Mortgages  were  foreclo8e<l  by  the  West- 
India  merchants,  who  had  been  only  too 
anxious  to  “  ^et  on  ”  previously,  know-  i 
ing  as  they  did  full  well  that  there  was 
no  lietter  thing  “out”  than  a  mortgage 
on  a  coflee  or  sugar  estate,  with  the  large 
commission  and  shipping  business  such  i 
accommodation  entailed.  The  compen- 1 
sation  allowance,  which  for  Jamaica  | 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£6,161,927,  was  absorbed  by  voracious  | 
claimants  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  llristol.  Proprietors  hastily 
sought  purchasers  for  estates  that  they  | 
feared  could  no  longer  prove  remunera- 1 
live ;  many  properties  in  a  very  few  | 
years  were  abandoned  to  the  “  ruinate  ”  i 
from  which  they  had  been  redeeriied  at  j 
so  lavish  a  cost ;  while  the  purchasers  ' 
were  generally  planting-attorneys,  who 
had  made  money  in  a  very  easy  degay^  \ 
fashion,  .and  who  in  numerous  instances  ; 
overpurchascd  and  impoveri-thed  them-  j 
selves  ;  or  else  men  in  business,  M'ho  in  1 
many  cases  were  totally  ignorant  of  | 
plantation-life  and  its  necessities.  And 
thus  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  the  lord-  j 
ship  of  the  soil  passed  from  the  old  fam- 1 
ilies,  and  a  generation  of  proprietors  j 
arose  that  knew  not  England,  and  in  I 
whom  England  did  not  feel  eminently  ' 
interested,  socially  or  politically.  j 

Officially  too,  Jamaica  lost  her  pres-  j 
tige  and  influence  in  England  ;  and  her  ! 
government  or  satrapy,  once  deemed  j 
one  of  the  prizes  of  the  political  arena,  | 
ceased  to  have  any  attractions  for  such  ! 
families  as  the  Montagues,  Lindsays,  | 
Grevilles,  Bruces,  Brownes,  and  Phipps¬ 
es  ;  and  men  very  inferior  in  social  or 
political  calibre — mere  employes  of  the  ' 
Colonial  Office — were  of  late  years  sent ' 
out  to  represent  the  majesty  of  England,  I 
and  hold  a  mock  court  at  the  “  King’s ! 
House,”  coerce  a  polychrone  and  pig¬ 
headed  House  of  Assembly,  as  jealous  of  j 
its  privileges  as  its* prototype  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  and  retaining  all  the 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  etiquette  w’hich, 
absurd  in  themselves,  are  wisely  retained 
by  our  loving  conservative  spirit  as 
sacred  heirlooms  and  links  between  the 
various  periods  of  our  national  progress 


— the  sticks,  rods,  M’ands,  and  swords  of 
our  own  august  assembly — and  rejoicing 
in  the  very  bauble  which  Cromwell 
commanded  to  be  taken  away,  and 
withal  entertaining  the  very  “mixedv 
multitude,”  who  had,  or  supposed  they 
had,  some  claims  on  the  time  and  cellar 
of  her  Majesty’s  representative. 

These  and  several  other  causes  com¬ 
bined  to  withdraw  Jamaica  altogether 
from  notice.  The  Iloyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  with  its  splendid  fleet 
of  steamers,  had  paralyzed  her  best  trade 
in  depriving  her  of  her  advantages  as  an 
entrepot,  for  all  English  goods  for  Cen¬ 
tral  America  —  advantages  which  had 
filled  her  now  rotting  wharves  with  ship¬ 
ping,  her  warehouses  with  piles  of  dry- 
goods,  and  her  streets  with  seroons  of 
broad  Spanish  doubloons,  which  were 
literally  w'heeled  about  in  barrows  and 
drays  through  the  th«*n  peopled,  but  now 
deserted,  streets  of  her  capital. 

With  the  diminution  of  her  exports  in 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  her  imports,  she 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  British  shipowners,  while 
free-trade  diverted  part  of  her  produce 
to  the  shores  of  Araeric.a,  to  be  replaced 
by  American  manufactures  and  “  no¬ 
tions.”  British  troops  had  been  for  some 
lime — with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
a  single  regiment,  cantoned  in  the  Blue- 
Mountain  ranges,  far  removed  from  per¬ 
ils  of  fever,  and  almost  as  far  from  any 
possible  sphere  of  practical  utility — with¬ 
drawn  from  the  island,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  the  producers  of  fat  beeves, 
and  the  numbers  who  can  make  a  good 
living  out  of  a  garrison  en  permanence. 

A  short-sighted  and  miserable  act  of 
parsimony  on  the  part  of  a  jobbing  and 
corrupt  House  of  Assembly  had  refused 
to  repair  the  decaying  admiral’s  resi¬ 
dence,  thereby  depriving  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wonted  presence  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  North- American  fleet  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  months ;  thus  throwing 
away  at  a  eovp  a  large  source  of  income 
to  an  island  already  infinitely  impover¬ 
ished,  and  depriving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  side  of  the  social  pleasure 
which  a  fleet  always  entails,  and  w'hich 
none  enter  into  with  keener  zest  than 
young  Creoledom,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  pace  Dogberry,  that  waltzing  and 

[)olking  come  by  nature.  On  the  other 
land,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Colo- 
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nial  Office  lately — jealous  for  the  ascen-  j 
dancy  of  the  State  church — had  granted  : 
a  second  or  suffragan  bishop  to  the  j 
island.  But  though  a  bishop  very  often  ! 
lives  up  to  that  part  of  the  canon  laid  j 
down  by  St.  Paul  relating  to  hospitality 
and  go^  living,  still  in  temporal  and  j 
merely  secular  aud  mundane  matters  it ' 
cannot  be  allowed  that  one  bishop  is 
equal  to  or  compensates  for  two  or  tliree 
colonels,  an  admiral  of  no  matter  what  | 
hue,  a  flag-capt.ain  and  lieutenant,  and  | 
the  minor  stars  of  the  hierarchy  naval  | 
and  military.  Certainly  not — at  least 
in  the  feminine  estimation  ;  of  whom,  to  ' 
paraphrase  Lever,  it  may  generally  be 
said  with  truth  in  the  Colonies  as  well 
as  at  home — if  they  like  muscular  and  ^ 
militant  curates,  they  love  the  fighting  i 
services  ;  and  as  for  the  staff,  it  is  always 
idolized. 

In  fact,  the  white  element,  the  pur  sang 
of  the  unalloyed  Caucasian,  has  been 
rapidly  diminishing  in  each  succeeding 
year.  The  Act  of  Emancipation,  which, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  isLand, 
most  materially  impaired  its  credit  by  re¬ 
vealing  the  rottenness  of  the  foundations 
on  which  the  fabric  of  its  apparent  W’ealth 
and  prosperity  reposed,  and  is  generally 
referred  to  by  the  jdanters  as  the  date 
of  the  decline  of  their  sugar  empire,  of  i 
which  the  repeal  of  the  sugar-duties 
marks  the  fall — sealed  the  doom  of  the 
descendants  of  Shem  in  Jamaica,  and 
struck  at  the  very  keystone  of  their  ; 
power  ;  for  when,  as  under  the  old  sys- ' 
tc*m,  a  balance  of  power  was  kept  up  in 
the  island  by  the  compulsory  import.a- 
tion  by  each  estate  of  white  men  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  blacks  and  colored  peo]>le 
employed  upon  it,  who  were  generally 
selected  from  the  mechanical  classes,  and 
who  in  many  cases  rose  to  positions  of 
trust  and  importance  in  the  island,  the 
new  regime  at  once  relieved  the  planters 
from  this  expensive  necessity,  and  at  the 
same  time  opened  new  avenues  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  better-informed  and 
trained  of  the  colored  artisans,  of  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
As  the  blue  blood  of  the  island  thus  died 
out  and  as  it  were  eva|)or.ated,  no  fresh 
supplies  poured  in.  Each  estate  that 
changed  hands  or  lapsed  into  ruinate  wus 
generally  the  severing  of  another  link 
between  the  mother  -  country  and  her 


colony  ;  for  motives  of  economy  suggest¬ 
ed  the  iilling-up  of  vacancies  in  the  estate 
staff  from  “natives”  rather  than  from 
“  home and  besides,  the  i)olicy  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  giving  most  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  prizes  to  the  avTox^ove^  rather  than 
to  advenw^  steadily  tended  to  drive  the 
English  element,  disgusted  at  seeing 
what  they  considere*!  their  heritage 
given  to  their  newly-patented  brethren, 
to  the  more  congenial  shores  of  Austra¬ 
lia  and  America. 

Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  combining  to  assim¬ 
ilate  thb  condition  of  Jamaica  to  that 
of  llavti,  and  how  from  a  high  rank  in 
the  colonial  empire  of  Great  liritain  she 
has  lapsed  almost  into  insigniticance, 
merely  serving  as  a  cheval  de  bataille  for 
the  wjirring  factions  of  abolitionists  and 
anti  -  .abolitionists  in  America,  and  the 
similar  parties  in  England :  by  the  for¬ 
mer  belauded  as  a  com|)lete  vindication 
,  of  black  autonomy  ;  by  the  other  scoffed 
i  at  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  inevita¬ 
ble  consequences  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  when  applied  to  inferior 
races. 

From  this  apathy  and  indifference 
about  her  whilom  pros|)erous  and  proud 
dependency,  now  comparatively  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  poverty,  the  newspaper 
reading  community  were  one  d.ay  awak¬ 
ened  by  a  telegram  that  a  formidable  in¬ 
surrection  had  broken  out  in  the  ea^tcrn 
portion  of  the  colony,  hard  by  the  very 
richest  estates  in  the  island,  where  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances  had  maintained 
an  amount  of  material  well-being,  and  a 
tonnage  of  sugar  and  rum,  not  very  far 
below  the  old-time  standard.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  known  as  the  Plantain  Garden 
district ;  and  its  beautiful  greenery,  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  large  acreage  of  canes,  bor¬ 
dered  by  long  fringes  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  dominated  by  tiers  on  tiers  of  hills 
rising  into  the  blue  distance,  forms  a 
deasant  introduction  to  the  traveller  as 
le  approaches  the  island,  while  the  com¬ 
fortable  “  great  houses  ”  and  “  works  ”  a 
little  distance  off  give  the  country  an 
air  of  respectable  opulence.  Exciting  as 
was  the  topic,  and  so  fertile  a  theme  for 
conjecture,  it  failed  to  stimulate  the  pub¬ 
lic  curiosity  to  any  great  extent,  or  to 
till  the  public  mind  as  did  the  recent 
events  in  Americ.i,  or  the  thrilling  scenes 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Nevertheless,  the 
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over-due  West  India  Mail  was  easterly  1  more  than  Mosaic  or  Draconic  severity, 
looked  for  ;  but  once  relieved  of  the  I  this  substitution  of  martial  law  for  the 
pressure  of  anxiety  by  learning  that  the  :  tribunals  of  justice,  though  it  may  have  4 

killed  and  wounded  hardly  exceeded  a  the  immediate  effect  of  cowing  disaffec- 
score — that  property  had  been  generally  tion  and  silencing  traitors,  will,  when  hi 
respected — and  that  female  honor  was  |  motns  anitnorum  citque  htec  certaniina 
unsullied  by  the  savagery  of  the  rebels  '  tauta  have  passed  away,  be  attributed 
— we  think  every  well  -  toned  English  to  vindictive  terror  on  the  part  of  the 
mind  recoiled  instinctively  from  the  re-  w'hite  race,  and  be  treasured  up  as  a 
cital  of  the  terrible  retribution  inflicted  ;  fearful  precedent,  should  the  day  come, 
by  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  that  the  as  it  may,  w'hen  the  black  race  is  doini- 
feeling  was  intensitied  a  hundred-fold  by  nant  in  Jamaica — the  whites  and  colored 
the  levity  and  heartlessness  with  which  people  a  feeble  unprotected  minority. 

“  officers  and  gentlemen  ”  wrote  officially  1  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  details  of 
on  the  subject  of  the  wholesale  fusillades  i  the  outbrijak  and  its  suppression,  as  they 
and  floggings  by  which  they  were  vin- 1  have  been  so  freshly  before  us ;  but  of 
dicating  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  i  the  evidence  of  a  vast  conspiracy  to  ex¬ 
dominant  caste  ;  wliile  it  must  be  borne  ,  tinguisli  the  dominant  race  and  appro- 
in  mind  that,  so  far  as  we  <;an  gather,  priate  the  property  of  the  island,  the  ex- 
not  a  shot,  sword-cut,  or  pike-thrust  was  istence  of  agencies  for  its  disseuiiuation, 
inflicted  by  the  “  rebels  ’  so  styled  on  a  ;  and  of  the  fact  of  traces  of  its  ramifica- 
single  individual  in  any  of  the  flying  col- 1  tions  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
umns  which  scoured  the  country,  and  the  island  having  been  discovered,  we 
earned  a  character  for  zeal  by  massacres  have  as  yet  heard  nothing.  But  as  the 
W’hich  appall  us  in  the  reading,  and  which  governor  and  his  councillors,  and  tlie 
carry  our  minds  in  the  search  for  par- ,  custodes,  or  lord  lieutenants  of  the  sev- 
allels  to  the  empire^  of  Theodosius,  or  eral  parishes  seem  unanimous  in  giving 
the  monarchy  (unlimited)  of  Dahomey,  credence  to  this  diabolical  design,  we 
Truly  we  are  reminded  of  the  witty  pie-  may  .as  well  assume  the  facta  to  be  so  ; 
beian  in  Juvenile’s  satire,  who,  talking  of  and  while  we  c.annot  but  be  thankful 
a  “  flght,”  corrects  himself  by  adding,  that  vigorous  measures  were  adopted, 

“  A’»  rixa  est  ubi  tu  /eris,  ego  vapitlo  tan-  we  may  fairly  criticise  the  course  of 

tiun  y”  for  never  in  modern  times  has  so  wholesale  extermination  which  prevailed 

indiscriminate  a  vengeance  been  inflicted  after  all  immediate  danger  and  panic 

on  a  guilty  but  unresisting  peasantry  for  was  over,  and  when  there  was  ample 

what  history  will  designate  as  sim))ly  a  time  for  consider.ation  as  to  the  me.asures 

servile  or  r.Hther  a  social  insurrection,  dictated  by  justice  and  policy.  By  some 

the  refluence  of  a  wave  from  the  vast  up-  the  outbreak  in  Jamaica  is  compared  to 

heaving  of  the  fountains  of  the  grcsit  a  mutiny  on  board  ship,  when  measures 

deep  in  Americ.a,  of  which  another  bil-  of  exceptional  severity  are  not  only 

low  has  just  spent  itself  in  angry  menace  permitted  but  encouraged:  and  yet, 

upon  the  coast  of  Irehand  tinder  the  even  granting  in  some  respects  the  jus- 

name  of  Fenianism — a  dangerous,  nay  a  tice  of  the  parallel,  we  think  there  are 

fearfully  dangerous  outbreak,  wo  grant,  few  instances  on  record  of  the  decima- 

and  one  which  required  the  utmost  vigor  tion  of  a  whole  ship’s  company  by  the 

and  energy  to  repress;  but  we  main-  commanding  oflicer  and  his  subordinates;  ^ 

tain  that  this  result  might  have  been  and  the  death  of  a  few  ringleaders  gen- 

attained  by  an  intinitely  smaller  etfu-  erally  marks  the  limits  of  retribution. 

sion  of  blood,  without  staining  our  .an-  Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Lopez 

nals  with  such  fearful  atrocities,  or  de-  and  it  gang  of  filibusters  made  a  pirat- 

feating  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  all  ital  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  and 

our  legislation  for  Jamaica  for  the  hast  endeavored  to  light  the  torch  of  a  fearful  ' 

thirty  years  by  widening  and  deepening  servile  revolution.  The  danger  was 

the  gulf  between  the  two  races,  and  re-  imminent ;  for,  though  the  military  force 

tarding,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  progress  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  captain  -  general 

of  humanity  ;  while,  to  narrow  the  con-  was  numerous,  there  was  the  possibility 

sideration  to  the  most  selfish  limits,  we  of  strong  reenforcements  from  Florida  ; 

cannot  help  thinking  that  this  policy  of  and  the  tender  mercies  of  a  slaveholding 
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power  when  its  institution  is  menaced  are 
notorious.  Yet  even  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  extermination  of  these  pirates 
though  merited  and  almost  justifiable,  did 
not  take  place  ;  and  only  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  were  garotted.  In  the  Ballingarry 
or  cabbage  garden  rebellion,  though  a 
most  extensive  conspiracy  was  known 
to  pervade  the  lower  classes  in  the  south 
and  southwest  of  Ireland,  no  victims  j 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  their  share  j 
in  the  “rising.”  Numbers,  no  doubt,! 
perished  in  thesbatlles  of  the  barricades  ' 
in  Paris  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  ;  I 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  in- 1 
flicted  on  the  defenders  of  order  was  so  se- ' 
vere,  thateleven  generals  were  either  kill- 1 
ed  or  wounded  ;  and  once  the  emeute  was  i 
fairly  suppressed,  few  suffered  capitally  i 
for  their  share  in  it.  But  the  most  preg-  j 
nant  historical  instance  which  occurs  to  I 
us  at  the  moment  is  that  of  the  New-' 
York  riots  in  1863,  which  it  may  be  use-  i 
fill  to  recall  here,  as  it  furnishes  us  with 
the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  wherein 
the  whites  figure  as  the  rioters  and  plun¬ 
derers  ;  the  blacks  are  the  party  of  order, 
and  suffer  accordingly. 

The  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Irish 
in  America  for  their  fellow-proletarians  | 
of  color  is  notorious  to  all  who  know  i 
the  Eastern  cities  of  the  States,  and 
breaks  out  in  acts  of  horrible  jierseeution 
on  the  smallest  provocation  —  for  the  ' 
Irish  can  only  claim  superiority  over  the  [ 
free  nigger  there  in  virtue  of  his  skin.  | 
He  is  generally  neither  richer,  more  civil- ' 
ieed,  nor  much  more  industrious ;  hence  he 
feels  the  imperative  necessity  of  constant- 1 
ly  vindicating  his  prerogative  by  the  ar- ' 
gument  of  brute  force  asserted  by  strong 
combinations.  In  this  case  the  Irish  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  usual  violence,  burning  in¬ 
stitutions  for  colored  orphans  with  the 
apparent  design  of  immolating  the  inhab- 1 
itants,  sacking  the  houses  of  the  blacks 
and  bearing  down  all  the  force  which  ; 
the  local  authorities,  denuded  of  troops 
at  the  moment,  could  oppose  to  their  ag-  j 
gression.  A  colonel  of  volunteers  who 
endeavored  to  resist  the  rioters  was 
murdered  brutally.  Yet,  this  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  doubt  much  if  even  the 
ringleaders  of  these  atrocities  were 
hanged.  Certainly  most  of  those  im¬ 
plicated  in  them  escaped  scot  free. 

Ireland  from  the  days  of  Captain  Rock 
up  to  those  of  the  missing  “  centre  ” 


I  Stephens,  has  been  one  great  hotbed  of 
I  sedition,  treason,  and  conspiracy,  stim- 
i  ulating  the  growth  of  such  plants  as 
Hibbonism,  Whiteboyism,  and  Fenian- 
ism  in  apparently  renewed  vigor.  And 
I  yet  the  bullet  or  the  halter  is  seldom  in 
Yoked  by  the  executive ;  and  even  the 
massacre  of  Carrick-shock,  in  Kilkenny, 
now  happily  an  old  story  of  horror — 
was  expiated  but  by  few  victims.  And 
yet  the  atrocities  committed  recently  in 
Jamaica  M’hen  blood  was  up,  and  the 
stout  resistance  of  those  beleaguered  in 
the  court-house  at  Moranl  Bay  and  the 
bullets  from  their  rifles  and  revolvers 
had  stimulated  the  mob  to  fury,  seem 
mild  when  contrasted  with  the  cold¬ 
blooded  assassinations  of  Tipperary,  and 
the  terrible  torture  of  “carding”  which 
was  freely  perpetrated  in  the  King’s  and 
other  counties  in  Ireland.  As  this  bar¬ 
barous  practice  may  not  be  generally 
known,  we  may  stale  that  it  is  eftected 
by  beating  the  “  carder  ”  with  which 
wool  is  combed  into  the  flesh  of  the  back, 
and  then  driving  it  downwards  with 
a  mallet  or  hammer  till  the  flesh,  fibre, 
and  muscle  is  thus  torn  from  the  victim’s 
back. 

It  is  also  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that 
every  account  which  has  reached  us  in 
England  emanates  from  the  whites  in 
the  island,  who  are  naturally  not  a  little 
exaltes  from  the  perils  they  believe  they 
have  just  escaped,  and  the  retribution 
they  have  been  just  inflicting.  Yet 
even  these  accounts  of  the  outbreak  are 
unanimous  in  recording  the  loyalty  of 
black  domestics  and  of  laborers  on  es¬ 
tates  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  and  pri¬ 
vate  letters  tell  of  instances  of  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  blacks  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  which  we  should  be  proud  of 
and  reward  had  they  happened  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex  or  Kent,  and  which  we  think 
doubly  meritorious  on  the  part  of  a  race 
so  easily  swayed  by  panic-terror  as  the 
black  is  known  to  be.  Let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  briefly  the  “  vitia  ”  in  the  words 
of  our  motto,  and  afterwards  glance  at 
the  *^modi.^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  distress  w'as 
very  rife  among  the  negroes,  and  that 
this  distress  was  aggravated  by  exces¬ 
sive  taxation.  We  must  allow  that, 
while  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion, 
we  at  once  scout  the  idea  that  there 
was  anything  to  cause  an  outbreak,  or 
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that  Buffering  was  at  all  widespread  or 
intense,  though  the  people  were  incited 
to  believe  that  they  were  cruelly  wrong¬ 
ed,  and  that  government  was  bound  to 
relieve  them.  The  ravages  of  small-pox, 
which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
blacks  in  furnishing  better  nourishment 
for  their  families  through  long  periods  of 
sickness,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  heavy 
blows  to  the  race.  L.atterly  their  yams 
and  cocoas  have  been  affected  by  a  dis¬ 
ease  8omoA\’hat  similar  to  our  potato  rot ; 
while  salt  fish,  the  universal  condiment, 
had  of  late,  owing  to  a  short  take  in 
Newfoundland,  risen  to  an  enormous 
price.  Drought  too  had  affected  their 
grounds,  gardens,  and  fruit  trees  ;  and 
.altogether  Quashie  was,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  straitened  in  his  circumstances,  .and 
the  improvidence  generated  by  the  “</am- 
noaa  hcereditas  ”  of  slavery  had  made 
him  neglect  laying  by  or  securing  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  calamities.  Under  these 
circumstances  why  did  not  he  abandon 
his  position  as  a  proprietor,  and  turn 
laborer  on  the  contiguous  estates  ?  Alas ! 
in  some  districts  such  things  no  longer 
existed  ;  in  others,  want  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  needy  proprietors  prevented, 
and  still  prevents,  a  liberal  outlay  for 
labor ;  while  in  others  the  ])ayments 
were  so  irregular  that  the  negro — natu¬ 
rally  suspicious  of  the  superior-witted 
white  man,  .and  stimulated  to  extra  vig¬ 
ilance  by  his  spiritual  .advisers  —  pre¬ 
ferred  bearing  the  ills  he  had  to  perchance 
toiling  for  nothing  :  for  we  8.ay  ad¬ 
visedly  that,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
labor,  when  fairly  remunerated,  is  .abun¬ 
dant  in  Jamaica  ;  and  those  proprietors 
who  have  had  capital  at  their  command, 
and  overseers  of  probity,  civility,  and 
intelligence  under  them,  have  never 
echoed  the  cuckoo  -  cry  of  the  poorer 
planters,  that  there  was  no  labor  to  be  ■ 
had,  ainl  that  the  negroes  would  not 
work.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  th.at ' 
the  blacks  in  Jamaica  are  as  hjxrdwork-r 
ing,  thrifty,  and  industrious  .ns  our  own  ^ 
laboring  population  ;  but  we  do  utterly  , 
repudiate  the  farcical  representation 
given  of  them  by  Carlyle,  which,  .ns 
coming  from  his  gifted  pen,  is  credited 
by  many.  Circumstances  and  climate, 
education  and  the  example  of  their  su¬ 
periors,  have  no  doubt  prevented  the 
development  of  their  better  powers,  but 
we  think  that  their  progress,  considering 


all  things,  is  astonishing;  .nnd  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  in  many  respects  the 
Jamaica  agricultural  laborer  and  small 
proprietor  may  compare  not  unfavorably 
with  his  peers  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  laziness  of  the  nigger  is  being 
constantly  inveighed  ag.ain8t ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  incentives 
of  good  and  certain  pay  are  too  often 
Av.anting ;  and  wo  m.ay  mention  that  in 
the  hard  work  of  coaling  steamers,  where 
the  pay  is  good,  the  niggers  bear  the 
palm  from  the  world. 

It  must,  M’e  fear,  be  conceded  that  the 
negroes  have  been  left  to  very  evil  in¬ 
fluences,  and  abandoned  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  guides,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  friends.  The  State  religion 
m  Jamaica  is  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  it  is  most  munificently  endowed  by 
the  vote  of  the  Legislature,  which  was 
always  friendly  to  a  Hanoverian  Church, 
which  preached  strict  obedience  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  the  two  bishops  laid  their  holy 
hands  suddenly  or  unadvisedly  on  any 
ministers ;  but  we  fear  it  is  too  true  that 
while  the  island  curacies  average  nearly 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  the 
work  done  is  utterly  disproportionate  t6 
the  stipend,  and  the  negro  population 
is  but  little  visited,  comforted,  or  in¬ 
structed.  Thus  the  congregations  of  the 
Baptists  are  swelled  by  grateful  wor¬ 
shippers,  who  throng  to  hear  a  gospel  of 
contention  and  strife ;  for  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  on  the  very  day  of  eman¬ 
cipation  the  chief  rabbi  of  this  sect  had 
the  good  taste  to  select  his  text  from 
that  passage  in  St.  James — “  Go  to,  now, 
VC  rich  men ;  weep  and  howl,”  etc. 
Ilere  we  cannot  forbear  a  slight  tribute 
to  the  missionary  zeal,  ability,  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Moravians,  whose  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  merely  theoretical  but 
practical,  and  who  have  been  a  blessing 
to  their  neighborhood.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  evil  Jamaica  has  suffered  from 
li.as  been  her  own  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  been  a  nest  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  a  bar  to  improvement,  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  executive,  and  a 
continual  blister  and  source  of  quarrel- 
lings  throughout  the  island,  which  docs 
not  yet  contain  the  elements  for  such  a 
body  either  in  voters  or  representatives. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  Governor  Eyre 
proposes  to  remodel  it;  but  we  hope 
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that,  rather  than  that,  it  may  be  utterly 
swept  away,  and  a  government  by  coun¬ 
cil  substituted  for  it.  In  the  plain  iSaxon 
of  Cromwell,  we  would  say  of  it  as  he 
said  of  its  symbol,  “  Take  away  that 
bauble !  ”  for  we  should  far  exceed  our 
limits  were  we  to  attempt  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  even  the  more  flagrant  jobs 
perpetrated  in  that  House  which  occur 
to  our  memory  while  we  write.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  want  of  Ja¬ 
maica  is  capital ;  for  capital,  credit  is 
indispensable ;  and  for  credit,  a  strong ! 
government  able  to  carry  out  compre¬ 
hensive  measures  of  practical  utility  is  ; 
the  best  attraction.  In  vain  has  the 
machinery  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  been  applied  to  Jamaica,  unless 
confidence  can  be  restored  and  something 
like  stability  gained.  | 

We  believe  that  a  united  and  unim-  ' 
peded  executive  could  do  much  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  expenditure  and  taxation  of 
the  island  to  a  scale  more  commensurate 
w’ith  its  present  fortunes  and  wants, 
while  reproductive  works  of  various 
kinds,  tramways  and  roads,  floating 
docks  and  slips,  might  be  inaugiirated. 
Arrangements  might  be  made  for  re¬ 
ceiving  some  portion  of  that  negro 
population  which  is  now’  so  embarrassing 
to  the  American  government,  on  terms 
favorable  to  our  own  colony,  and  at  the 
same  time  equitable  for  the  emigrants  ; 
w’hile  central  mills  might  be  erected  to 
manufacture  into  sugar  the  canes  of  the 
smaller  proprietors,  and  land  banks  might 
assist  poorer  proprietors,  who  are  now 
struggling  in  the  toils  of  usurers.  Ab¬ 
senteeism,  too,  which  has  been  the  pro¬ 
lific  cause  of  so  much  crime  and  ruin  in  I 
Ireland,  and  w’hich  has  in  one  sense 
indirectly  led  to  the  present  rebellion, 
should  be  discouraged  by  stringent  enact¬ 
ments,  or  rather  by  the  plainer  argument 
of  taxation.  Army,  Police,  and  Coercion  ' 
Bills  are,  of  course,  mere  corollaries 
to  the  rebellion — which  may,  in  God’s 
providence,  if  wisely  and  temperately  | 
dealt  W’ith,  prove  the  regeneration  of  j 
the  island,  and  be  the  commencement  of 
a  happier  epoch  in  her  history.  In  that 
case,  m  the  words  of  the  old  Roman,  we  ; 
shall  not  despair  about  Jamaica.  It  will  i 
be  something  gained  if,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  we  can  be  brought  to  | 
acknowledge  that  our  splendid  and  costly  ; 
experiment  in  Jamaica  has  proved  an ' 


I  utter  failure  ;  that  w’e  must  retrace  oui 
I  steps,  not  by  withdrawing  liberty  from 
those  we  have  admitted  to  erpiality  with 
I  ourselves,  but  by  regulating  it  so  that  it 
shall  not  degenerate  into  license.  It  is 
a  common  saying,  not  wholly  devoid  of 
its  share  of  truth,  that  it  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman.  We 
[  forgot  that  it  takes  nearly  as  long  to 
educate  a  citizen  for  the  full  use  of  his 
privileges  when  we  launched  the  slaves 
of  yesterday  into  the  arena  of,  politics. 

The  planters,  who  were  leavened  with 
the  old  I^uritan  spirit  of  dogged  resist¬ 
ance  through  traditional  inheritance,  had 
oftended  us  nationally  by  refusing  their 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  manumission. 
We  have  resented  this  by  steadily  turn¬ 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties  and 
applications  even  W'hen  fair,  and  more 
especiall /  in  the  matter  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  African  labor ;  w’hile  we  have 
endeavored  —  as  whilom  in  Ireland  —  to 
rule  the  island  by  arraying  against  them 
a  new  aristocracy  (untitled  indeed,  like 
the  “  marmalades  ”  and  “  lemonades  ” 
of  Ilayti)  of  color.  The  ellcct  of  this 
has  been,  that  while  we  have  alienated 
the  whites  and  blacks,  we  have  not  even 
made  firm  friends  of  the  “  browns,” 
though  we  gave  them  liberally  the  spoils 
of  oflice  anti  the  wages  of  corruption, 
j  If  Jamaica  were  to  become  a  Ilayti 
■  to-morrow,  the  curious  traveller  live 
'  years  hence  would  be  )>uzzled  to  find 
traces  of  our  imperial  sway.  A  rail¬ 
road  of  thirteen  miles,  an  indifierent 
government  house,  and  a!i  ill-planned, 
ill-ventilated  lunatic  asylum,  would  be 
about  the  most  salient  features  left : 
while  good  roads  and  streets  —  such  as 
still  can  be  found  in  Il.ayti — fine  bridges, 
quays,  docks,  factories,  churches,  and 
the  usual  concomitants  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  would  be  sought  in  vain. 

The  island  is  rich  in  all  good  gifts : 
her  pasture  Lands  are  unetfualled  for 
rearing  and  fattening  stock  of  all  kinds ; 
her  woods  alone  are  a  source  of  great 
W'ealth  ;  her  scenery,  varying  with  each 
mile,  is  lovely  as  any  in  the  world  ;  her 
j>ea8antry — a  magnificent  race  physically 
— are  capable  of  much  good  and  of  much 
culture  ;  their  instincts  are  loyal ;  and  if 
they  have  become  demoralized  by  the 
superstitions  of  “  Obeah,”  and  impelled 
to  crime  by  cowardly  firebrands,  both 
Church  and  State  must  share  iu  the 
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blame.  AVe  trust  that  England  will  | 
awake  to  a  sense  of  her  grave  responsi-  i 
bility,  and  that  the  grand  motto  of  Kome 
will  not  be  forgotten,  j 

“  Parcere  subjcctis,  ac  debellare  superbos.”  I 


Temple  Btr.  j 

TWO  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Years  have  passed  since,  one  bright 
autumnal  day,  a  friend  drove  me  from 
Ilowness  to  Kydal  to  introduce  me  to 
William  Wordsworth.  Quaint  and  ir¬ 
regular  is  that  village  of  liowness,  built 
around  Windermere’s  most  beautiful  bay.  , 
I  was  young  then,  and  saw  the  world 
through  a  Claude  glass,  and  wrote  a 
poem  about  Windermere  in  the  Spense- 1 
rian  stanza — which  an  enterprising  Ken-i 
dal  bookseller  printed  as  a  pamphlet  to 
sell  on  board  the  steamers — and  imagined 
I  was  going  to  be  at  le.ast  as  great  a 
poet  as  the  mighty  old  man  who  dwelt 
at  Itydal  Mount  with  his  fame  and  his , 
grief.  Ah,  buoyant  foolish  spirit  of  , 
youth,  so  soon  crushed  by  the  inexorable  . 
years ! 

We  drove  along  the  wondrous  terrace 
road  to  Ambleside,  looking  down  upon  | 

“  Winding  AVinandermerc,  the  river-lake;”  j 

its  opposite  shores  veiled  in  the  mystic 
haze  of  the  autumnal  atmosphere.  One 
incident  of  the  drive  amused  me.  Some¬ 
where  beyond  Ambleside,  as  we  slowly 
ascended  a  hilly  road,  we  saw  in  front  I 
of  us  a  group  of  three — all  females.  The 
leader  was  an  elderly  lady  somewhat 
careless  of  attire,  who  walked  rapidly, 
reading  the  Times  as  she  walked.  Her 
followers  were  a  couple  of  buxom  lasses  j 
who  carried  between  them  a  large  white 
basket  big  enough  to  contain  a  good 
dinner  for  a  hungry  family.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  my  friend  pulled  up  when  we 
overtook  them,  and  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  lady  who  led  the  party.  She 
informed  him  that  she  had  just  engaged  | 
two  new  serv.ants  unacquainted  with  the 
neighborhood,  an<l  th.at  she  was  taking 
them  out  to  spend  a  long  day  among  its 
beauties.  “  I  have  shut  up  the  house,” 
she  said ;  “  and  you  see  we  have  got ' 
our  dinner  with  us.”  It  has  often  since  ! 
occurred  to  me  that  there  would  be  less 
complaint  of  bad  service,  if  there  were  \ 


more  mistresses  capable  of  such  kindness 
as  this.  Before  we  drove  on,  my  friend 
asked  her  when  she  w’as  coming  to  spend 
an  evening  at  his  house  ;  and  she  rather 
surprised  me  by  replying  that  she  was 
going  to  Egypt.  N eed  I  tell  my  readers 
that  this  lady  was  no  other  than  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau  ? 

Rydal  Mount — the  cottage  in  which 
Wordsworth  lived — was  a  part  of  the 
demesne  of  Itydal  Hall,  at  that  time  be¬ 
longing  to  Lady  Diana  le  Fleming,  and 
one  of  the  few  English  estates  in  which 
there  still  existed  a  semblance  of  feudal 
tenure.  I  believe  Lady  Diana  rigidly 
enforced  certain  rights  of  heriot,  else¬ 
where  entirely  obsolete.  AVordsworth 
told  me  that  she  was  unable  to  alienate 
any  part  of  the  estate,  otherwise  he 
should  have  bought  Rydal  Mount ;  and 
ho  spoke  with  melancholy  emphasis  of 
the  pain  it  gave  him  to  think  of  the 
place  he  loved  so  well  being  inhabited 
by  strangers.  “  I  wonder  who  will 
come  after  me,”  he  said  more  than  once : 
“  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  they  would 
leave  it  as  it  is.”  I  have  no  idea  wheth¬ 
er  that  wish  has  been  fulfilled,  nor  any 
desire  to  see  Rydal  Mount  now  that  it  is 
emptied  of  its  glory. 

Many  a  time  since  have  I  thought  that 
the  brief  hours  were  almost  wa.sted 
which  I  spent  with  AYortlsworth.  He 
had  an  intimate  friend  staying  with  him 
— a  gentleman  well  known'as  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  modern  conversers  ; 
but  his  friend  and  my  friend  paired  off 
together,  and  the  venerable  poet  kindly 
condescended  to  talk  to  me  —  a  mere 
boy.  It  was  a  great  opportunity,  but  I 
w’as  at  the  age  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
greatness ;  still,  though  the  whole  con¬ 
versation  cannot  be  recalled,  its  salient 
points  are  unforgotten.  I  remember  his 
telling  me  that  my  name — which  a  poet¬ 
ical  preilecessor  has  made  classical — 
would  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ray 
gaining  renown  as  a  poet.  I  remember 
his  indignant  denial  that  Macaulay’s 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  —  which  I  boy¬ 
ishly  admired — were  poetry  at  all.  I 
remember  his  mentioning  Southey’s 
verses  on  the  Holly-tree  as  his  moat  per¬ 
fect  poem  ;  “  but,”  he  said,  “  the  first 
line  is  bad.”  So  1  have  not  merely  “  seen 
A'irgil  ” — I  have  listened  to  some  of  his 
lighter  words. 

AA^ordsworth  took  great  pleasure  in 
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showing  me  the  glorious  views  com¬ 
manded  by  the  grounds  of  Rydal  Mount 
— the  shining  waters,  lake  beyond  lake, 
and  the  picturesque  hill-summits.  There 
is  a  sonnet  of  his,  beginning 

“  Aerial  Rock — whose  solitary  brow 

From  this  low  threshold  daily  meets  my 
sight, 

When  I  step  forth  to  hail  the  morning  light, 

Or  quit  the  stars  with  a  lingering  farewelL” 

He  introduced  me  to  this  rock  as  if  it 
were  a  friend.  Very  proud  was  he  too 
of  his  laurels — stately  of  growth  ;  all 
planted  by  himself. 

“  I  raised  them  all,”  he  said,  “  from 
slips  which  I  cut  at  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
The  laurels  there  were  planted  by  Pe¬ 
trarch.” 

Truly  laurels  w’orthy  of  a  Laureate  ! 
Now  should  Mr.  Tennyson  plant  from 
them  a  slip  or  two,  to  grow  where  the 
breeze  over  Freshwater  Bay  blows  in 
upon  bis  pleasant  island  dwelling. 

Certes  any  stranger  w'ho  had  met 
William  Wordsworth  at  the  time  when 
I  saw  him  would  not  have  suspected  him 
of  poetry.  From  the  broad  hat  down 
to  the  heavy  shoes  he  looked  like  an  un¬ 
usually  grave  and  dignified  yeoman.  lie 
was  still  a  good  w'alker — we  must  on 
that  day  have  done  several  miles ;  and 
w’herever  there  was  a  fine  view  or  a  spot 
which  he  favored,  he  pointed  it  out  with 
ready  kindness.  I  have  never  encoun¬ 
tered  a  great  man  so  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  greatness,  so  simple  and 
easy  of  access.  Not  only  was  he  still  a 
good  walker,  but  he  had  not  given  up 
skating — one  of  his  favorite  amusements. 
Nt>w  Kydal  Lake,  being  shallow,  is  soon 
frozen;  and  much  “genteel  company  ” 
was  wont  to  assemble  there  for  flirtation 
on  the  ice.  But  Wordsworth’s  Muse  was 
a  serene  and  dignified  goddess,  by  no 
means  given  to  dainty  coquetries  and 
furtive  exhibition  of  ankles.  How  should 
she  who  laved  her  white  limbs  in  haunt¬ 
ed  mountain  tarns  deign  to  wear  the  red 
petticoats  for  which  Kendal  is  famous  ? 
So  the  poet  was  wont  to  skate  at  night, 
binding  to  his  cap  a  dark  lantern  w’hich 
threw  a  brilliant  path  in  front  of  him. 
Many  a  keen  winter  night  was  that  fly¬ 
ing  flame  to  be  seen  by  watchers  on  the 
banks  of  Kydal  Lake. 

It  was  hard  in  those  days  to  walk 
through  any  part  of  the  region  of  the 


Lakes  without  meeting  some  one  who 
bore  a  famous  name.  As  my  friend  and 
I  left  Rydal  that  day  we  encountered 
two  young  people — brother  and  sister — 
oft'  on  a  brisk  walk  to  a  tarn,  whoso 
name  I  forget.  But  I  remember  my 
friend  warned  the  young  lady  that  the 
tarn  was  deep  and  its  edge  slippery. 
These  were  two  children  of  the  great 
schoolmaster  and  historian,  Thomas  Ar¬ 
nold.  We  also  met  Wordsworth’s  son- 
in-law  —  only  recently  a  widower — Ed¬ 
ward  Quillinan,  in  whose  memory  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  written  some  beau¬ 
tiful  lines : 

“  Alive,  we  would  have  changed  his  lot : 

We  would  not  change  it  now.” 

Quillinan  once,  in  defence  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  father-in-law,  attacked,  in  an  im¬ 
aginary  conversation  published  in  Jilack- 
teood,  the  second  poet  of  whom  I  now 
write,  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Landor 
retorted  with  a  portentous  pun  about  his 
antagonist’s  quill-inatiides. 

Another  delightful  poet  whom  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  subsequently  in 
that  poetic  province  was  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Of  him,  at  six  years  old,  Words¬ 
worth  wrote  some  marvellous  lines,  full 
of  almost  preternatural  insight : 

“  0  thou,  whose  fancies  from  afar  arc  brought ; 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  and  mock 
apparel, 

And  littest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-like  motion  and  tlie  self-bom 
carol !  .  .  . 

O  blessed  vision  !  happy  child ! 

Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years.” 

Who  shall  say  the  great  poet  has  no 
prophetic  power  ?  I  will  not  here  turn 
aside  for  reminiscences  of  Hartley  ;  but 
his  father’s  friend  seems  to  have  read  his 
future  life  in  some  magic  mirror.  The 
seer  and  the  child  of  w’hom  he  prophe¬ 
sied  lie  side  by  side  in  Grasmere  church¬ 
yard. 

William  Wordsworth  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor  were  born  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other,  the  former  being  the 
elder.  W'ordsworth  lived  to  his  eight¬ 
ieth,  Landor  to  his  ninetieth  year.  At 
this  moment,  when  we  have  lost  a  states¬ 
man  worthy  to  rank  with  Nestor,  I 
couple  these  two  Gerenian  poets  by  rea- 
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son  of  their  long  life.  They  had  no 
admiration  for  each  other,  I  believe; 
though  Wordsworth  could  not  well 
avoid  acknowledging  the  classical  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  the  Imaginary  Conver¬ 
sations.  Landor’s  likes  and  dislikes  were 
devoid  of  any  intelligible  law.  He  was 
constant  in  extravagant  admiration  of 
Southey.  He  calls  Wordsworth  “asth¬ 
matic.”  Th.at  he  detested  Byron,  who, 
hitting  mercilessly  right  and  left,  stig¬ 
matized  him  as  a  “  deep-mouthed  Boeo¬ 
tian, ”  is  not  surprising. 

Mr.  Cardwell  lately  observed  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  one  tenth  of  its 
whole  existence.  This  observation  helps 
us  to  realize  the  brief  duration  of  man’s 
noblest  works.  If  there  be  anything 
which  at  the  present  moment  gives  one 
an  idea  of  permanent  power,  it  is  that 
very  House  of  Commons.  Yet  only  ten 
such  careers  as  Lord  Palmerston’s  would 
take  us  back  to  the  undefined,  uncertain 
establishment  of  that  great  assembly. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  died  last  year  at 
Florence.  Ten  such  lives  as  his  would 
take  us — where  ?  To  days  before  the 
Danes  conquered  England — to  the  time 
when  King  Edgar  made  the  Welsh  pay 
him  a  tribute  of  wolves’  heads,  and 
Dunstan  the  monk  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  only  four  such  lives 
would  Land  us  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VH. — an  era  whose  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  English¬ 
man  of  these  days  to  realize. 

But  Landor’s  life  itself  had  something 
almost  melancholy  about  its  length.  I 
do  not  know  what  people  thought  of  his 
poetry  in  his  youth  ;  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  be  almost  forgotten,  save  by  a 
very  few.  You  might  have  seen  him 
last  year  in  Florence ;  only  a  year  or 
two  before  in  Bath,  where  his  vivacities 
got  him  into  trouble.  But  he  was 
twenty -eight  when  a  knot  of  brilliant 
young  Liberals,  most  of  them  dead, 
commenced  the  great  era  of  English 
criticism  by  establishing  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Lord  Macaulay,  destined  to 
add  brilliance  to  that  great  journal,  was 
then  a  baby  of  two.  Mr.  Tennyson, 
now  a  poetic  veteran,  was  not  born  till 
right  years  later.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
was  ten  years  old  ;  and  more  than  forty 
ears  have  passed  since  the  sea  snatched 
im  from  a  world  which  had  not  learned 


his  greatness  or  his  goodness.  Keats 
was  six  years  old.  Professor  Wilson 
was  a  wild  young  athlete  of  seventeen. 
Byron  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
boys  of  fourteen,  enjoying  the  school- 
life  of  Ilarrow-on-the-IIiil.  The  late 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  although  he 
was  almost  sixty  years  in  Parliament, 
was  but  eighteen  at  that  date.  The 
present  Prime  Minister  was  eleven. 

So  Landor’s  early  manhood  belonged 
to  a  time  whose  deeds  seem  obliterated 
by  later  events — a  time  before  the  great 
actors  whom  this  generation  admires 
had  even  stepped  upon  the  stage.  In 
literature  —  and  especially  in  poetry 
and  fiction — a  complete  revolution  has 
occurred  since  that  date.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  Lan¬ 
dor,  who  was  forty  when  Waverley  took 
the  world  by  storm.  So,  at  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  conveniently  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  literary  era  whose  end 
now  seems  near,  there  were  no  Waver¬ 
ley  Novels,  no  poems  of  Byron — works 
whose  greatness  has  long  since  been 
gauged  and  accepted,  and,  as  it  were, 
set  aside.  What  a  blank  it  leaves,  in 
English  literature,  if  we  imagine  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  these  two  writers  only  ! 

Walter  Savage  Landor’s  last  two 
works  are  Dry  Sticks  (Edinburgh,  Ni- 
chol,  1868)  and  Heroic  Idyls  (London, 
Newby,  1863).  They  present  a  curious 
typographical  contrast.  The  former  is 
accurately  printed  and  admirably  index¬ 
ed  ;  the  latter,  of  which  the  ms.  was 
sent  from  abroad,  seems  to  have  lacked 
all  intelligent  correction.  It  is  a  curious 
collection  of  every  conceivable  form  of 
error.  The  chief  poem  narrates  the 
death  of  Homer:  between  its  first  and 
second  parts  other  poems  are  inserted  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  four  pages 
of  omissions  from  it  are  given.  Then 
we  have  one  poem  printed  twice  over, 
though  not  exactly  word  for  word.  The 
aged  poet  must  have  felt  extremely  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  volume  when  it  reach¬ 
ed  him  in  Florence.  But,  as  he  remarks 
in  his  melancholy  dedication,  all  his  old 
friends  were  dead :  there  was  no  one 
who  cared  to  render  him  the  loving  ser¬ 
vice  of  correcting  his  proofs. 

The  two  volumes  contain  some  of  his 
most  characteristic  writing.  The  chief 
idyl,  Homer,  Laertes,  Agatha,  imagines 
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Homer  coming  to  Ithaca  to  visit  Laertes,  j 
after  the  death  of  Odysseus,  and  dying  ' 
on  a  mountain-summit  there,  with  only  ! 
a  young  maiden  to  attend  him.  It  is  in- 1 
expressibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.  A  I 
writer  in  the  Saturdtij/  Review  some  j 
time  ago  described  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
(Enone  as  “a  classical  subject  drawn 
out  in  strict  and  clear  QUtline,  with 
every  ‘redundancy  of  modern  thought 
and  every  modern  complication  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  metaphor  carefully  pruned  I 
away.  ”  This  critic’s  utter  incapacity  to  | 
understand  Greek  poetry  is  almost  in¬ 
credible.  Almost  every  line  of  (Enone  I 
contains  those  “  distilled  thoughts  in  dis- 1 
tilled  words,”  which  Mr.  Arnold  happily  | 
remarks  are  distinctively  Tennj’sonian, . 
and  which  certainly  arc  anything  but  I 
Greek.  Take  the  very  opening :  I 

“  There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills  ; 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the 
glen, 

Pifts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 
pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.” 

This  passage  would  have  seemed  to  a 
Greek  poet  either  unintelligible  or  gro¬ 
tesque.  His  severe  simplicity  of  thought 
would  have  recdiled  from  a  swimming,  , 
creeping,  loitering  vapor,  which  could  , 
moreover  “  put  forth  an  arm.”  I  do  not  j 
say  these  ideas  are  unpoetic ;  I  say  they  | 
belong  to  the  Tennysonian  idiosyncrasy,  i 
and  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spirit  | 
of  the  Greeks — as  far,  in  fact,  as  Shake- 1 
speare  in  TVoilua  and  Cre$si^  is  from  | 
the  spirit  of  Homer.  ' 

Now  Walter  Savage  Laudor  is  Greek.  | 
And  when  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  | 
Greek  style  is  thus  rendered,  we  are  in- 1 
dined  to  doubt  whether  in  the  present  ’ 
day  it  would  be  possible  to  understand 
the  extreme  beauty  of  that  style — wheth-  i 
er  the  magic  charm  of  the  most  musical 
of  languages  does  not  cause  the  delight 
which  is  communicated  by  reading  Ho¬ 
mer  or  Theocritus  in  the  original.  The 
preference  which  even  scholarly  critics 
are  candid  enough  to  confess  that  they 
feel  for  Pope’s  Iliad  over  Lord  Derby’s, 
supports  this  theory.  Pope  gives  a  mod¬ 
ern  something  which  is  not  in  Homer. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  in  such  poems  as  (Enone 
and  Uly»»es  and  The  Lotos- Eaters^  adds 
to  the  Greek  idea  an  exquisite  and  de¬ 
licate  distillation  ”  of  thought  which  is 


essentially  modern — essentially  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  growth  of  nearly  three  rnillen- 
niums  of  social  development.  Nothing 
could  be  less  Homeric  or  more  beauti¬ 
fully  characteristic  of  that  modem  pin¬ 
ing  for  the  unseen,  than  the  picture  of 
the  hero  “  always  roaming  with  a  hun¬ 
gry  heart.”  Ulysses,  “  drinking  delight 
of  battle  with  his  peers,”  resembles 
rather  a  knight  of  Froissart  than  a  hero 
of  Homer  :  it  is  the  same  feeling  which 
made  England’s  most  chivalric  poet 
write  of  “our  sweet  enemy,  France.” 
In  tmth,  the  Poet-laureate’s  hero  is  a 
transformed  Ulysses — one  whose  Odys¬ 
sey  has  undergone  metamorphosis  by  rea¬ 
son  9f  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  the  culture  of  uni¬ 
versities,  the  miraculous  mirage  of  ro¬ 
mance. 

Now  listen  to  Landor.  Laertes  tells 
the  atten<l.'int  handmaiden  to  order  a 
bath  for  his  guest : 

"  Now  leave  us,  child. 

And  bid  our  good  Metani]>os  to  prepare 
'  That  brazen  bath  wherein  my  rampant  boy 
i  Each  morning  lay  full-length,  struggling  at 
first, 

Tlien  laughing  as  he  splasht  the  water  up 
Against  his  mother’s  lace  bent  over  him. 

Is  this  the  Odysseus  first  at  quoit  and  bar? 

Is  this  the  Odysseus  called  to  counsel  kings. 
He  whose  name  sounds  beyond  our  njirrow 
seas  ?  ” 

Odysseus,  I)e  it  remembered,  is  dead. 
In  the  simple  pathos  of  this  recollection 
of  the  hero’s  babyhood  there  is  just  the 
Homeric  spirit:  it  reminds  one  of  the 
old  nurse  who  recognized  the  long-lost 
chieftain,  when  she  bathed  his  feet,  by 
the  scar  which  the  boar’s  tusk  had  left 
in  his  leg.  Again,  here  is  the  second 
day  of  the  aged  poet’s  visit  to  the  aged 
king: 

“  HOMER. 

Whose  is  the  soft  and  pulpy  hand  that  lies 
Athwart  the  ridges  of  my  craggy  one 
Out  of  the  be<I  ?  Can  it  be  Agatha’s  ? 

AGATHA. 

I  come  to  bring  thee,  while  yet  warm  and 
frothy, 

A  draught  of  milk.  Rise  now,  rise  just  half- 
I  up. 

I  And  drink  it.  Hark !  the  birds,  two  at  a 
j  time, 

i  Are  singing  in  the  terebinth.  Our  king 
{  Hath  taken  down  his  staff  and  gone  afield 
'  To  see  the  men  begin  their  daily  work. 
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nojiER. 

Go  thou  to  thine  :  I  will  arise.  How  sweet  ] 

Was  that  goat's  milk  !  .  i 

AQATHA.  ! 

We  have  eleven  below, 

All  milchers.  Wouldst  thou  now  the  tepid 
bath  ? 

HOMER. 

Rather,  when  thou  hast  laid  on  the  left-hand 
Mj  sandals  within  reach,  bring  colder  lymph 
To  freshen  more  the  framework  of  mine 
eyes — 

For  eyes  there  are,  although  their  orbs  be 
dark.”  j 

I  suspect  a  good  many  readers  of  the  i 
modern  day  will  doubt  whether  this  has 
a  right  to  be  styled  poetry  at  all.  It 
differs  from  the  Greek  scenes  of  Tenny¬ 
son  as  water  from  wine.  Yet  wine  is ' 
only  w.ater,  which  has  sunk  into  the  soil ! 
.and  been  drawn  by  the  vine’s  root-fibres 
from  the  black  e.arth  into  the  purple , 
bubbles  of  the  grape,  and  thence  by  the 
force  of  fermentation — after  being  trod- : 
den  by  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls  , 
— has  bt'come  the  Lafitte  or  the  Montra- , 
chet  or  the  Yquem  which  outvalues  gold. ' 
Only,  costly  and  choice  .as  are  these  de- 1 
licious  wines,  we  always  revert  to  water  ! 
— to  the  living  spring  that  comes  fresh  ' 
from  the  heart  of  the  rock.  And,  while  ' 
tastes  ch,ange  —  for  the  Uoinans  liked 
Massic  and  F.alernian,  and  j)ut  water  and 
turpentine  in  their  wine,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  made  grim.ace8  over  a  glass 
of  good  claret — the  thirsty  palate  has 
never  rejected  water,  and  the  true  lover  , 
of  poetry  has  never  been  blind  to  the  i 
sublime  simplicity  of  Homer.  It  is  easy  j 
to  imagine  a  period  in  which  Mr.  Ten-  j 
nyson  and  Mr.  Browning  may  be  almost 
unintelligible.  They  delight  in  a  nar¬ 
row  current  of  thought,  Uke  that  musi¬ 
cal  brook  of  the  Laureate’s  which  spark¬ 
les  down  “  by  Philip’s  farm,”  kissing  the 
myosotis  on  its  green  banks :  but  Ho¬ 
mer’s  song  is  like  the  sea,  by  whose 
margin  his  mightiest  hero  stalked  up 
and  down  in  his  anger. 

To  pass,  however,  from  Landor’s 
Greek  idyls  to  some  of  the  minor  poems 
which  fill  up  his  last  two  volumes.  They 
all  mark,  with  marvellous  vigor  for  a 
,  man  long  past  eighty,  the  strong  and 
resolute  principles  and  prejudices  which 
pertained  to  him.  He  was  an  earnest 
and  sincere  lover  of  freedom,  but  his 


love  w.as  impatient.  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member  his  distinguishing  himself  by  of¬ 
fering  a  reward  for  tyrannicide,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Shirlej^  Brooks  wrote  in  a  Tory 
newspaper  a  brilliant  imaginary  conver¬ 
sation  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
poet  ?  Here  is  Landor  on  political  par¬ 
ties  : 

“  Tories  don’t  like  me,  Whigs  detest ; 

Then  in  what  quarter  can  I  rest  ? 

Among  the  Lilicrals  *  most  of  all 
The  Lilierals  are  illiberal.” 

Here  upon  statesmen  : 

‘‘  People  like  best  the  patriots  who  betray  ’em ; 
Tliey  trusted  Russell  and  they  trusted 
Graham : 

Past  folly’s  last  extreme  they  now  are  gone. 
And  pant,  and  halt,  and  cling  to  Palmer¬ 
ston.” 

As  he  gives  no  reasoti  for  his  dislike 
and  distrust  of  Lord  Palmerston,  we 
may  assign  them  simply  to  prejudice ; 
but  his  abhorrence — for  it  was  nothing 
less — for  Sir  .lames  Graham  arose  from 
the  famous  Post-Office  scandal,  w’hen 
one  of  the  proudest  men  England  ever 
produced  out  of  the  Seymour  family 
deigned  to  open  Mazzini’s  letters.  To 
this  affair  he  dedicated  some  of  his  most 
stinging  epigrams.  He  is  equally  severe 
on  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  his  connection 
with  the  turf. 

Turning,  however,  from  these,  the 
personalities  of  impregnable  prejudice, 
or  of  an  exaggerated  indignation,  let  me 
take  one  or  two  other  examples  of  his 
I  latest  verse.  Thus  he  writes  to  the  Em- 
!  peror  of  the  French  : 

“  Pleased  was  I  when  you  told  me  how. 

In  hat  that  buffeted  the  brow 
And  mason’s  loose  habiliment, 

AVith  masons  through  Ham’s  gate  you  went 
Heartily  glad  was  I  to  see 
1  A  prisoner,  though  a  prince,  set  free. 

I  ‘  Prince  1’  said  I,  ‘  you’ve  escaped  two  worst 
Of  evils.’ 

I  ‘  I  have  known  a  first,’ 

j  Said  you,  ‘  but  that  is  only  one. 

I  Tell  me  the  other.’ 

‘  ’Tis  a  throne.’ 

I  T  could  not  add  what  now  I  might 
It  keeps  the  worthy  out  of  sight. 

Nor  lets  the  sitter  sit  upright” 

I  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
j  find  keener  and  simpler  satire  th.an  this, 
!  even  in  the  writings  of  the  awful  Dean 
!  of  St.  Patrick’s  himself.  There  is  a 
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weight  of  terrible  truth  in  it  which 
shows  vast  power. 

The  following  is  a  pleasant  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  age 
differed  from  the  poet’s  by  a  year  or 
two  only; 

“  Lyndhurst  came  up  to  me  among 
The  titled  and  untitled  throng, 

And,  after  a  few  words  were  said 
About  the  living  and  the  dead 
Whom  we  had  known  together,  more 
Than  half  a  century  before, 

He  added :  ‘  Faith,  your  choice  was  best 
Amid  the  woods  to  build  a  nest 
But  why  so  seldom  wing  it  down 
To  look  at  us  who  toil  m  town  ?’ 

‘  Would  you  change  place  with  me  ?’  said  I. 
To  this  a  laugh  was  the  reply.” 

An  able  critic  in  the  last  Quarterly 
refers  to  Goethe’s  remark  to  his  friend 
Eckermann,  that  the  young  poets  of 
the  day,  instead  of  trying  to  produce  ep¬ 
ics,  should  write  “occasional  poetry.” 
“  But  by  Goethe’s  phrase,”  says  the  re¬ 
viewer,  “  we  must  understand,  not  the 
verses  which  make  a  facile  rhymer  one 
of  the  valuable  men  of  his  time  in  ren¬ 
dering  society  pleasant,  real  as  is  the 
merit  of  one  who  does  so ;  but  rather 
those  verses  which,  based  on  real  inci¬ 
dents  in  his  own  life,  and  not  drawn 
from  nature  at  second-hand,  flow  from 
the  soul  of  some  genuine  poet,  until 
what  were  trifles  light  as  air  become 
joys  for  ever.  Catullus,  Burns,  Goethe 
himself  when  he  is  most  delightfully 
Goethe,  Heine  when  he  touches  our 
hearts  as  w’ell  as  our  intellects,  Shel¬ 
ley  wherever  he  is  intelligible,  Words¬ 
worth  when  we  wish  for  more  of  him — 
all  are  examples.”  This  is  true.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  in  the  article  on  Tmo 
Poets  of  Rome  to  the  highest  form  of 
such  “  occasional  poems  ” — the  Jjeshia 
series  of  Catullus.  \Vhen  a  poet  has  the 
lyrical  faculty  in  its  supreme  form,  and 
can  throw  his  thought  into  divine  song, 
where  the  bitterness  of  passion  mingles 
inexpressibly  with  the  sweetness  of 
melody  and  rhythm,  the  result  is  perhaps 
the  highest  poetry  can  attain.  We  know 
it  in  certain  lyrics  of  Shakespeare  and 
Shelley,  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  in  the 
“  Break,  break,  break  !”  of  Tennyson. 
Often  we  recognise  it  in  Robert  Burns  : 
not  BO  often  in  Robert  Browning,  by 
reason  of  a  ruggedness  and  obscurity 
which  he  can  conquer  when  be  will,  but 


which  he  obstinately  refuses  to  conquer. 

I  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Browning, 
greatly  as  I  admire  him,  fully  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  almost  on  the  highest 
stair  of  the  throne  of  Poetry,  is  not  too 
learned.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his 
es8.ay  on  Heine,  perorates  thus  :  “  Look 
at  Byron,  the  Byron  whom  the  present 
generation  ofEnglishraen  are  forgetting  ; 
Byron,  the  greatest  natural  force,  the 
greatest  elementary  power,  I  cannot 
but  think,  which  has  appeared  in  our 
literature  since  Shakespeare.  And  what 
became  of  this  wonderful  production  of 
nature  ?  He  shattered  himself,  he  inevi¬ 
tably  shattered  himself  to  pieces  against 
the  huge,  black,  cloud-topjied,  intermi¬ 
nable  precipice  of  British  Philistinism. 
But  Byron,  it  may  be  said,  w’as  eminent 
only  by  his  genius,  only  by  his  inborn 
force  and  fire  ;  he  had  not  the  intellec¬ 
tual  equipment  of  a  supreme  modern/ 
poet ;  except  for  his  genius  he  was  an 
ordinary  nineteenth-century  English  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  little  culture  and  with  no 
ideas.”  O  eloquent  Matthew,  queer  is 
the  path  you  tread  in  your  critical  expo¬ 
sition.  And  the  Quarterly^  already 
:  quoted,  is  with  you.  “  Granting,  of 
course,  the  existence  of  an  original  or 
I  instinctive  genius,  nine  tenths  of  success 
I  in  all  the  fine  arts  are  demonstrably  duo 
to  education — education  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  sense,  old  -  fashioned, 

:  conventional,  literary,  classical,  limited, 

I  if  you  will : — Lay  on  and  spare  not. . . . 

.  but  it  is  this  which  has  given  us  Eng- 
j  land’s  poetry  !  Shakespeare,  always  ex¬ 
ceptional,  is  the  one  just  possible  excep¬ 
tion.”  This  eloquent  critic  is  as  wrong 
j  in  his  theory  as  unscientific  in  his  punc- 
I  tuation.  I  may  leave  him  in  Dr.  Uigle- 
I  by’s  hands,  as  to  Shakespeare’s  being 
uneducated.  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
I  that  Byron  would  have  been  improved 
j  by  a  fuller  scholastic  education.  Mr.  Ar- 
i  nold  would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit 
:  that  Mr.  Browning  has  “  the  full  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment  of  a  supreme  modern 
poet.”  My  belief  is  that,  as  a  poet,  he 
,  would  have  found  his  work  easier  with 
an  intellectual  equipment  (happy  phrase  !) 

’  no  weightier  than  that  of  Robert  Burns. 
Great  poets  do  not  want  heavy  armor  in 
<  the  battle  of  life.  Achilles  would  not 
I  encounter  Hector  without  metal  mail ; 
;  but  the  son  of  Thetis  was  only  half 
!  divine. 
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Neither  Wordsworth  nor  Lnndor  |>o8- 
sessed  that  lyrical  faculty  which  crowns 
the  sirpremo  singer.  Hut,  xoithout  it, 
they  entirely  justified  Goethe’s  theory 
of  “  occasional  poems.”  I  have  already 
quoted  one  or  two  of  Landor’s  which 
sufficiently  prove  this.  Very  brief  shall 
be  my  future  extracts.  Only  the  last 
two  lines  will  I  cite  of  his  exquisite  epi¬ 
gram  on  an  alabaster  hand  presented  to 
a  lady  by  Lord  Elgin  : 

'*  Elgin  presents  the  only  hand 
That  throbs  not  at  the  slightest  touch  of 
thine.” 

The  following  is  dedicated,  I  believe, 
to  the  same  lady : 

“  Your  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the 
grass, 

Cut  down,  and  up  again  as  blithe  as  ever ; 
From  you,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass 
Like  little  ripples  on  a  sunny  river.” 

What  can  exceed  the  sad  beauty  of  this, 
one  of  his  latest  thoughts  ? 

‘‘To  my  ninth  decade  I  have  tottered  on. 
And  no  soft  arm  bends  now  my  steps 
to  steady : 

She,  who  once  led  me  where  she  would,  is 
gone  ; 

So,  when  he  calls  me,  Death  shall  find 
me  ready.” 

Wordsworth  was  wont  to  call  those 
“  occasional  poems  ”  of  his,  “  moods  of 
my  own  mind.”  Conscious  that  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  lyrical  were  clumsy  and 
awkward,  he  preferred  the  sonnet  as  the 
form  in  w'hich  to  express  those  moods. 
This  noble  sonnet  strikes  the  key-note  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetic  thought : 

‘‘  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and 
f#>on. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers : 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 
boon  I 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  bowling  stall  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flow¬ 
ers; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not  Great  God !  I’d  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 
forlorn ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea : 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  bis  wreathed  horn.” 
Nsw  Siam — VoL  III.,  No.  8. 


But  neither  to  him  nor  to  any  man 
can  glimpses  such  as  these  come  again. 
The  day  of  dreams  is  past.  We  must 
find  for  its  delight  a  substitute  in  the 
unimaginable  glory  of  the  far  future. 

And  this  how  nobly  Wordsworth  rec¬ 
ognizes  in  that  great  Ode  of  his,  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  literature 
of  the  world !  Not  a  perfect  poem  in 
rhyme  or  rhythm  ;  prosaic  merely,  some¬ 
times  ;  otherwise  could  it  be  Words¬ 
worth’s  ?  But  of  him  may  most  truly 
be  written  what  he  wrote  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd  Lord : 

“  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie. 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.” 

In  those  eternal  solitudes  he  learnt 
that 

‘‘  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  cometh  from  afar.” 

Filly  may  my  notice  of  these  two  aged 
poets  close  with  the  pathetic  lines,  full 
of  sublimity  and  tenderness,  wherewith, 
fifty -eight  years  ago,  William  Words¬ 
worth  ended  that  immortal  ode  : 

“  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  the  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms 
are  won. 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we 
live, 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  grows  can 
give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears.” 


Popular  SdeuM  Review. 

EPIDEMICS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT— THEIR 
ORIGIN  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Epidemics,  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words  ini,  among,  and 
people,  are  those  diseases  which  for  a 
time  prevail  widely  among  the  people  of 
any  country  or  locality,  and  then,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  either  entirely, 
or  for  the  most  part,  disappear.  There 
are  few  diseases  to  which  the  human 
SO 
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race  is  liable  that  may  not,  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  take  on  the  epidemic 
form.  For  example,  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  are  very  apt  to 
become  epidemic,  in  seasons  character- 
iaed  by  extreme  coldness  or  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  great  and  sud¬ 
den  alternations  of  temperature.  In  a 
strict  sense,  however,  the  term  epidemics 
is  not  usually  employed  in  reference  to 
the  diseases  of  individual  organs  of  the 
body,  but  is  restricted  to  those  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  entire  system  depending 
upon  the  absorption  of  some  poison,  or 
the  action  of  some  “  influence  ”  from 
without.  lu  the  latter  class  of  maladies, 
the  individual  organs  may  become  dis¬ 
eased,  and  the  derangement  of  their 
functions  may  modify  the  symptoms  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  primary  poison  or  “in¬ 
fluence  but  then  the  local  diseases  are 
the  secondary  result  of  the  general  dis¬ 
order  of  the  constitution,  and  not  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  the  mischief. 

Some  epidemic  diseases  possess  the 
power  of  self-propagation,  that  is  to  say, 
the  poison  or  influence  may  be  commu¬ 
nicated  by  infected  persons  to  persons  in 
health,  and  the  disease  is  then  said  to  be 
contagious,*  while  others  are  entirely 
destitute  of  any  such  property.  Scarlet 
fever  and  small-pox  are  familiar  examples 
of  the  former  class ;  ague  and  influenza, ' 
of  the  latter.  I 

It  is  still  a  vexed  question  whether  a  ! 
disease  that  is  capable  of  self-propagation  j 
can  ever  be  generated  de  novo.  It  is  main- 1 
tained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  such  an  j 
occurrence  is  as  impossible  as  the  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  of  plants  or  animals  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  the  poison  of  certain  diseases  ca¬ 
pable  of  self-propagation  may,  under  cer¬ 
tain  favorable  conditions,  be  produced 
independently  of  any  preexisting  cases 
of  the  disease.  The  comparison  of  a 
fever-poison  with  a  spore  or  ovum  is  an 
ingenious,  but  a  most  delusive,  argu¬ 
ment.  An  epidemic  disease  springing 
up  in  a  locality  where  it  was  before  un¬ 
known,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  Its  introduction  from  without,  is 


•The  terms  “eontagion"  and  “contagions" 
are  here  used  in  Uieir  widest  signification,  and 
are  applied  in  this  essay  to  all  diseases  cajwble 
of  propagation  by  infected  individuals  to  per¬ 
sons  in  tiulth. 


said  to  be  not  more  extraordinary  than 
the  development  of  fungi  in  a  putrid 
fluid.  The  argument,  however,  is  found¬ 
ed  on  a  pure  .'issumption,  for  there  is  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  a  fever- 
poison  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spore  or 
ovum.  Air  saturated  with  the  poisons 
of  various  contagious  diseases  has  been 
condensed  and  submitted  to  the  highest 
jKiwers  of  the  microscope,  but  nothing 
approaching  to  a  small-pox  spore,  or  a 
typhus  ovum,  has  yet  been  discovered.  It 
is  true  that  certain  contagious  diseases, 
such  as  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox,  can 
in  most  instances  be  traced  to  contagion  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  others,  such  as  ty¬ 
phoid  or  enteric  fever,  it  is  in  most  in¬ 
stances  utterly  impossible  to  account  h»r 
the  first  cases  in  any  outbreak  .on  the 
theory  of  contagion,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  direct  evidence  that  tlie 
contagious  power  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremwy  low.  The  question  is  no  doubt 
beset  with  m.any  difficulties,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems 
in  medical  science.  -It  is  one,  however, 
which  can  never  be  solved  by  entering 
on  the  discussion  with  a  preconceived 
theory  as  to  the  close  analogy,  if  not 
identity,  of  a  fever-poison  with  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  ovum,  nor  by  assuming 
th.at  the  laws  w’hich  regulate  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  one  contagious  disease  are 
equally  applicable  to  all.  Nature’s  facts 
are  too  often  interpreted  by  human  laws, 
rather  than  by  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
the  ease  before  us,  the  natural  history  of 
each  dise.ase  must  be  studied  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  our  ideas  as  to  its  origin  and 
mode  of  propagation  must  be  founded 
on  the  evidence  furnished  by  that  study 
alone,  and  irrespective  of  the  la  w^  which 
seem  to  regulate  the  origin  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  other  diseases  with  which  it 
has  no  connection  whatever,  except  in 
the  human  mind. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  epidemics  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  it  may  be  interesting  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  important  diseases 
comprised  under  that  bead,  and  to  point 
out  some  of  the  main  facts  connected 
with  their  origin  and  distribution.  The 
principal  epidemic  diseases  then  are, 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus, 
relapsing  fever,  Oriental  plague,  yellow 
fever,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  or  enteric  fever, 
cholera,  dysentery,  ague  and  remittent 
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fever*,  influenza,  the  sweating  sickness,  '  dispose  it  to  the  action  of  the  poison, 
and  the  dancing  mania.  i  For  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been  a 

1.  Small-pox,  the  most  loathsome  of  I  common  observation  that  epidemics  of 
all  diseases,  is  believed  to  have  prevailed  !  small-pox  have  coexisted  with  epidemics 
in  India  and  China  from  time  immemo-  ■  of  other  contagious  diseases.  The  grad- 
rial.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen-  i  ual  accumulation,  in  a  district,  of  un- 
lury  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- '  protected  persons,  owing  to  the  neglect 
veyed  by  trading  vessels  from  India  to  of  vaccination,  will  also  predispose  to 
Arabia,  and  the  Arabian  army  at  the  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic,  after  the 
siege  of  Mecca,  in  the  year  669,  was  the  introduction  of  the  poison.  In  fact,  to 
first  victim  of  its  fury.  From  Arabia  it  the  neglect,  or  careless  performance  of 
w’as  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Sara-  vaccination,  is  entirely  due  the  occur- 
cens,  and  there  is  evidence  of  its  exist-  rence  of  epidemics  of  small-pox  at  the 
ence  in  Britain  before  the  ninth  century.  ;  present  day. 

Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  2.  Scarlet  Fever. — The  early  history 
srnall-pox  was  one  of  the  chief  catises  of  of  scarlet  fever  is  obscure,  for  the  dis- 
inortality  in  all  the  countries  where  it  ease  was  long  confounded  with  measles 
prevailed,  and  even  now  it  occupies  a  and  small  pox,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
prominent  place  in  our  mortuary  returns.  •  posed  that,  like  small-pox,  it  came  orig- 
Uuring  the  twenty-four  years  1868-61,  >  inally  from  Africa,  and  was  imported 
125,352  of  the  population  of  England  and  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens.  It  h.as 
Wales,  and  21,369  of  the  population  of  '  been  known  to  prevail  in  Britain  for  the 
London,  died  of  small-pox  ;  or,  in  other  last  two  centuries ;  but  although  it  is 
words,  1  in  75  of  the  total  deaths  in  Eng- ;  only  of  late  years,  from  the  reports  of 
land  and  Wales,  and  1  in  63  of  the  total  the  Uegistrrr-Genera^that  we  have  been 
deaths  in  London,  were  due  to  this  dis-  able  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
ease.  Small-pox  is  not  confined  to  any  '  tent  of  its  prevalence,  there  can  be  no 
race  or  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  the  doubt  that  it  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
present  day,  its  appearance  can,  in  the  ing  the  present  century,  and  that  it  now 
•great  majority  of  instances,  be  traced  to  occupies  that  preeminence  among  the 
contagion.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  causes  of  mortality  in  childhood  which 
it  must  at  one  time  have  had  an  origin,  was  formerly  held  by  small-pox.  During 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  what  twenty-four  years  (1838  to  1861  inclu- 
happened  once  may  happen  again.  Small-  sive)  375,009  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
pox  is  known  to  attack  many  of  the  ^  land  and  Wales,  and  53,663  of  the  in- 
lowcr  animals  as  well  as  man,  and  there  '  habitants  of  Ijondon,  died  of  scarlet  fe- 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  origi- !  ver;  or  about  1  in  every  24  deaths  that 
nate<l  among  the  former,  and  by  them  was  occurred  in  England  during  the  period 
communicated  to  the  human  species.  A  '  in  question,  was  due  to  this  disease.  The 
careful  study  of  epizootics— our  igno-  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  in  fact,  ex- 
raiice  of  which  has  been  disclosed  by  the  i  ceeds  the  mortality  from  small-pox  and 
present  cattle  plague  —  may  ultimately  i  measles  taken  together.  Scarlet  fever 
reveal  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  poison  |  is  known  to  prevail  over  the  whole  of 
of  small-pox.  The  disease  varies  greatly  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
in  its  prevalence  at  different  times.  In  but  it  is  nowhere  so  common  as  in  Brit- 
other  words,  it  is  sometimes  epidemic,  aln.  In  France  it  is  a  rarer  disease  than 
at  others  not.  Some  of  these  epidemics  i  either  measles  or  small-pox.  In  India  it 
are  local ;  others  are  widely  extended.  I  is  said  never  to  occur.  In  most  instan- 
All  exhibit  a  gradual  rise,  culmination,  |  ces  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  occur- 
and  decline,  the  decline  being  always  less  ’  rence  of  scarlet  fever  to  contagion  ;  and 
rapid  than  the  advance.  It  is  difficult  to  from  the  remarkable  indestructibility  of 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  these  epi-  the  poison  and  its  tendency  to  adhere  to 
demies.  They  are  independent  of  hygi-  clothes,  furniture,  and  even  to  the  walls 
enic  defects,  season,  temperature,  or  any  of  houses,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
meteorological  conditions  of  which  we  the  disease  has  a  similar  origin  in  many 
are  cognizant.  They  are  probably  due  instances,  where  the  mode  of  transmis- 
to  causes  tending  to  depress  the  general  sion  of  the  poison  (cannot  be  traced.  How 
health  of  the  population,  and  so  to  pre-  the  poison  first  originated  is  yet  a  mys- 
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tery  ;  but  there  is  some  probability  in  the 
vie'»',  M'liieh  has  many  able  advocates,  I 
that  it  originated  in  horses  or  cattle,  and 
by  them  was  communicated  to  mao.  If 
this  be  80,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
investigations  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  ! 
disease  in  the  lower  animals  may  lead  to 
a  discovery  productive  of  as  great  l)en- ' 
efits  to  the  human  race  as  vaccination,  i 
At  intervals  of  a  few  years,  scarlet  fever 
spreads  as  an  epidemic ;  but  its  ordinary 
prevalence  in  this  country  is  greater  than 
IS  generally  imagined.  The  causes  of 
ll'icse  epidemic  outbursts  are  unknown. 
Many  circumscribed  outbreaks  can  no 
doubt  be  traced  to  the  importation  of 
tlie  poison  into  a  population  of  |)er8on8  ^ 
unprotected  by  a  previous  attack;  but  I 
why  the  poison  should  be  introduced  | 
into  numerous  localities  at  one  time,  and 
not  at  others,  is  difficult  to  determine,  j 
It  is  tolerably  certain,  however,  that  at 
all  times  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  | 
independent  of  overcrowding,  bad  drain¬ 
age,  or  of  any  appreciable  hygienic  or 
meteorological  conditions. 

3.  Measles  was  long  confounded  with 
scarlet  fever,  and,  like  it,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  imported  from  the 
East.  During  twenty-four  years  (1838— 
1861)  this  disease  destroyed  31,595  of  1 
the  population  of  London,  and  181,868: 

ersons  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is 

nown  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  w’orld, 
and  is  highly  contagious.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  hygienic  defects  or 
meteorological  conditions  can  generate 
the  poison  of  measles.  Ilildenbrand,  a 
great  authority,  thought  it  might  arise 
where  numbers  of  men  and  cattle  were 
confined  together  in  close  unventilated 
buildings ;  and  in  later  times  American 
and  Irish  physicians  have  described  a 
disease  corresponding  in  every  respect 
with  measles,  which  appeared  to  arise 
from  sleeping  on  old  musty  straw,  or 
from  the  inoculation  of  the  fungi  of 
wheat -straw.  Measles  in  England  is 
much  less  of  an  epidemic  disease  than 
either  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever.  The 
number  of  deaths  which  it  causes  in 
years  when  it  is  most  prevalent  is  rarely 
much  more  than  double  what  it  causes 
in  years  when  it  is  least  prevalent.  Al¬ 
though  often  most  fatal  in  winter,  there 
is  no  proof  that  its  prevalence  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  season. 

4.  T^hus  Iktser  has  been  well  known 
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for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  and  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  from  re¬ 
mote  ages  it  has  prevailed  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  under  favorable  conditions. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  precise 
extent  of  its  prevalence,  inasmuch  as 
many  other  diseases  are  included  undi  r 
the  designation  “  typhus  ”  in  the  reports 
of  the  Registrar-General  ;  but  it  is  the 
acknowledged  scourge  of  the  poor  inhab¬ 
itants  of  our  large  towns.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  typhus,  such  as  we  see  il 
in  this  country,  has  as  yet  been  observt  d 
in  Australia,  New-Zealaud,  Asia,  Afric.i, 
or  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Even 
in  Ilritain  it  is  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  large  towns,  and  to  the 
poorest  and  most  densely-crowded  parts 
of  them.  It  is  a  disease  almost  unknown 
among  the  better  classes,  except  in  the 
case  of  clergymen  and  doctors  who  visit 
the  infected  poor.  It  is  undoubtedly 
contagious ;  but  in  a  spacious  dwelling 
with  a  free  ventilation  it  almost  ceases 
to  be  so.  There  is  also  ample  evidence 
that  the  poison  may  be  generated  de 
novo  ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  occurs  are  overcrowding, 
with  defective  ventilation  and  destitu¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  is  that  the  disease  'was 
formerly  so  apt  to  show  itself  in  prisons 
and  ships,  and  that,  even  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  so  common  an  attendant  on 
warfare  and  so  prevalent  in  the  wretched 
hovels  of  the  poor.  This  was  the  disease 
that  before  the  days  of  Howard  was 
never  absent  from  our  prisons  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  that  decimated  the  armies  of 
the  first  Napoleon  and  of  the  allies  in 
the  Crimea.  “If,”  says  an  able  w'riter 
on  fever  in  the  last  century,  “  any  pCr- 
I  son  will  take  the  trouble  to  stand  in  the 
I  sun,  and  look  at  his  own  shadow  on  a 
white  plastered  wall,  he  will  easily  per¬ 
ceive  that  his  whole  body  is  a  smoking 
dunghill,  with  a  vapor  exhaling  from 
every  part  of  it.  This  vapor  is  subtle, 
acrid,  and  offensive  to  the  smell ;  if  re¬ 
tained  in  the  body,  it  becomes  morbid  ; 
but  if  reabsorbed,  highly  deleterious. 

I  If  a  number  of  persons,  therefore,  are 
I  long  confined  in  any  close  place  not 
i  properly  ventilated,  so  as  to  inspire  and 
;  swallow  with  their  spittle  the  vapors  of 
j  each  other,  they  roust  soon  feel  its  bad 
effects.  Bad  provisions  and  gloomy 
thoughts  will  add  to  their  misery,  and 
soon  breed  the  seminium  of  a  pestilen- 
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tial  fever,  dangerous  not  only  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  to  every  person  who 
.  visits  them  or  even  communicates  with 
them  at  second-hand.  Hence  it  is  so 
frequently  bred  in  jails,  hospitals,  ships, 
camps,  and  besieged  towns.  A  stminium 
once  produced  is  easily  spre.ad  by  con¬ 
tagion.”  But  if  overcrowding  produces 
typhus,  why  is  it  that  the  disease  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  epidemic  form,  and  then  in 
a  great  measure  disappears?  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  in  this  way.  All  the  great 
epidemics  of  typhus  have  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  seasons  of  famine  or  of  unusual 
destitution.  One  of  the  most  common 
consequences  of  general  destitution  is 
the  congregation  of  several  families  in 
one  house,  in  consequence  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  their  rents,  and  of  the 
concentration  in  the  large  towns  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts. 
Famine  predisposes  to  tyj>hus,  by  weak¬ 
ening  the  constitution  ;  and  it  also  tends 
to  produce  it,  in  so  far  as  it  causes  an 
unusual  degree  of  overcrowding.  It 
has  been  the  custom  with  many  writers  I 
to  refer  epidemics  of  typhus  to  some  | 
subtle  “  epidemic  influence and  thus,  I 
where  a  failure  of  the  crops  has  been  ' 
followed  by  typhus,  both  of  these  dis¬ 
asters  have  been  ascribed  to  a  common 
atmospheric  cause.  But  of  such  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences  capable  of  producing 
typhus  we  know  nothing;  their  very 
existence  is  doubtful,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  term  has  too  often  had  the 
eflect  of  cloaking  human  ignorance,  or 
of  stifling  the  search  after  truth.  If 
typhus  be  due  to  any  “epidemic  influ¬ 
ence,”  why  does  this  influence  select 
large  towns  and  spare  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts?  Why  does  it  fall  upon  large 
towns  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  I 
of  privation  and  overcrowding  among  j 
the  poor?  In  large  towns,  why  does  it| 
infect  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor  j 
and  spare  the  habitations  of  the  rich  ? 
And  why  did  the  varying  prev.alence  of 
typhus  among  the  French  and  English 
troops  in  the  Crimea  correspond  exactly 
to  the  varying  degree  of  overcrowding 
in  either  army  ?  Moreover,  famine  arti¬ 
ficially  induced  by  warfare,  by  commer¬ 
cial  failures,  by  strikes,  or  by  any  cause 
that  throws  large  bodies  of  men  out  of  j 
employment,  is  equally  efficacious  in  i 
originating  epidemics  of  typhus,  as  fam¬ 
ine  from  failure  of  the  crops.  ' 


6.  Relapsing  Fever  ia  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  after  a  week’s  illness  there 
is  an  interval  of  good  health  for  a  week, 
followed  by  a  second  attack.  It  is  con¬ 
tagious,  and  is  epidemic  in  a  stricter 
sense  than  even  typhus.  Although 
sometimes  more  prevalent  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  any  other  fever,  it  may  disap¬ 
pear  for  so  many  years,  that  on  its 
return  it  has  more  than  once  been 
thought  to  be  a  new  malady.  For  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  years  not  a  case  of  it  has 
been  observed  in  Britain,  but  it  has 
constituted  the  chief  component  of  many 
of  the  greatest  epidemics  of  fever  which 
have  devastated  this  country  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  it  was  one  of  the  diseases 
composing  the  “  liussian  Plague,”  which 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  caused 
such  unnecessary  alarm  in  this  country. 
It  usually  prevails  in  the  epidemic  form 
in  conjunction  with  typhift»,  and  it  is 
connected  in  its  origin  more  directly 
with  protracted  starvation  and  the  use 
of  unwholesome  food  than  even  the 
latter  disease.  Hence,  in  this  country 
it  is  familiarly  known  as  “  Famine  Fe¬ 
ver,”  and  in  Germany  as  '^'‘Ilungerpest." 

6.  Oriental  Plague  is  still  met  with  in 
Egypt  and  in  other  Eastern  countries; 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  frequently 
overrjin  the  whole  of  Europe  and  in¬ 
vaded  England,  and  from  the  extent  of 
:  its  ravages  it  was  known  as  the 
I  Deathfi  and  the  “  Great  Mortality^ 

I  The  Great  Plague  of  London,  of  1605, 

^  is  a  familiar  fact  in  history.  Since  then 
the  disease  has  not  been  met  with  in 
this  country.  But  British  typhus  is 
merely  a  moditied  form  of  Oriental 
Plague,  or,  in  other  words,  plague  is 
merely  typhus  complicated  with  numer¬ 
ous  abscesses  beneath  the  skin.  Cases 
of  typhus  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
this  country,  corresponding  in  every 
respect  with  true  plague.  Both  diseases 
appear  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
those  which  generate  plague  are  of  a 
;noro  aggravated  character  than  those 
which  suffice  to  produce  typhus.  The 
disappearance  of  plague  from  London, 
notwithstanding  our  vastly  increased 
communications  with  Egypt,  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  better  construction  of 
our  dwellings  since  the  “  Great  Fire  ” 
of  1666.  “  It  is  probable,”  says  an  able 

writer  on  the  plague,  “that  if  this 
country  has  been  so  long  forsaken  by 
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the  plague  as  almost  to  have  forgotten,  i 
or  at  least  to  be  unwilling  to  own  its ' 
natural  offspring,  it  has  been  because  the  ; 
))arent  has  been  disgusted  with  the  cir-  \ 
cumstances  under  which  that  hateful 
birth  was  brought  to  light,  has  removed 
the  filth  from  her  doors  in  which  it  was  ' 
matured,  and  has  adopted  a  system  of 
cleanliness  fatal  to  its  nourishment  at  i 
home.  But  if  ever  this  favored  country,  i 
now  grown  wise  by  experience,  should 
relapse  into  former  errors,  and  recur  to 
her  odious  habits,  as  in  past  ages,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  mutual  recogni¬ 
tion  will  take  place,  and  she  will  again  j 
be  visited  by  her  abandoned  child,  who  j 
has  been  wandering  a  fugitive  among  : 
kindred  associates,  sometimes  in  the ; 
mud  cots  of  Egypt,  sometimes  in  the  I 
crowded  tents  of  Barbary,  and  some-  j 
times  in  the  filthy  kaisarias  of  Aleppo.” 

7.  Yelloi6  Fever  is  a  contagious  fever 
with  a  limited  geographical  range.  Its 
geographical  limits,  as  regards  tlie  New 
World,  are  from  about  4:)°  N.  Ijit.  to 
85®  S.  lat. ;  and  in  the  Old  World  from 
44®  N.  to  8®  or  9®  S.  lat.  It  is  a  com- 1 
mon  disease  on  board  our  ships  stationed  j 
in  the  West  Indies  end-  off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  As  in  the  case  of  ty¬ 
phus,  overcrowding  and  defective  ven¬ 
tilation  are  the  main  causes  which  favor 
its  origin  and  propagation,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  still  a  subject  for  investigation 
whether  yellow  fever  may  not  be  typhus 
modified  by  climate  and  other  circum¬ 
stances.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  best 
authorities*  on  the  disease  thus  writes: 
“Overcrowding  in  the  between -decks 
of  steamships  seems  to  be  the  principal  | 
cause  of  the  extreme  fatality  of  the  dis- 1 
ease  in  the  navy.  What  in  this  respect  j 
is  true  of  typhus  may  with  equal  force 
be  said  of  yellow  fever.  There  is  no  ’ 
such  powerful  adjuvant  to  the  virulence 
of  the  poison,  and  to  its  power  of  propa¬ 
gation,  as  an  unrenewed  atmosphere, 
lo.'ided  with  human  exhalations.” 

8.  Diarrhcea  is  always  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  this  country  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  epidemic  diar¬ 
rhoea  is  contagious,  but  there  is  a  direct 
ratio  between  its  prevalence  and  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 

*  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  President  of  the  Epidemi¬ 
ological  Society. 


absence  of  ozone.  As  the  temperature 
rises,  the  cases  increase  in  number,  and 
as  it  falls  they  diminish,  and  the  disease, 
is  always  most  prevalent  in  very  hot 
seasons.  Diarrhoea  may  be  due  to  many 
different  causes,  but  its  epidemic  preva¬ 
lence  in  autumn  is  chiefly  accounted  for 
by  the  absorption  into  the  system  pf  the 
products  of  putrefaction  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  either  in  the  form  of  gaseous  effluvia 
or  through  the  vehicle  of  drinking-water. 

9.  Typhoid  or  Enteric  Fever  is  very 
commonly  confounded  w  ith  typhus,  with 
which,  however,  so  far  as  its  origin  is 
concerned,  it  has  nothing  in  common.  It 
is  not,  like  typhus,  confined  to  the  jioor, 
but  it  prevails  among  rich  and  poor 
alike  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  rea¬ 
sons  fbr  believing  that  the  rich  and  well- 
fed  are  more  prone  to  be  att.acked  by  it 
than  the  destitute.  It  is  the  fever  by 
which  Count  Cavour,  several  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  and 
our  own  Prince  Consort  came  to  their 
untimely  end.  It  difl’ers  also  from  ty¬ 
phus,  in  the  circumstance  that  its  origin 
and  propagation  are  quite  independent 
of  overcrowding  with  defective  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  are  so  intimately  connected 
j  with  bad  drainage,  that  by  some  physi¬ 
cians  the  fever  is  now'  designated  pytho- 
!  genic,  or  fever  born  of  putridity.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  poison 
of  enteric  fever  is  never  generated  in 
obstructed  drains,  but  that  the  drains 
are  merely  the  vehicle  of  transmission 
of  the  poison  from  an  infected  pei-son. 
But  if  this  were  so,  enteric  fever  must 
needs  be  a  most  contagious  disease, 
whereas  all  experience  goes  to  show  that 
it  rarely  spreads,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  The  disease, 
in  fact,  is  so  slightly  contagious  that 
many  excellent  observers  have  doubted 
if  it  be  so  at  all.  It  is  prolmblo  that 
certain  meteorological  conditions,  such 
as  a  high  temperature,  a  defective  sup¬ 
ply  of  ozone,  or  a  peculiar  electrical 
state,  may  be  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  poison  of  enteric  fever ;  and 
thus,  nuisances  which  are  oft’ensive  to 
the  senses  may  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  producing  the  disease.  The 
necessity  of  a  high  temperature  is  un¬ 
doubted,  and  is  itself  a  strong  argument 
against  the  view  which  makes  drains 
merely  the  vehicle  of  transmission  of 
the  poison.  It  is  well  known  that  enteric 
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fover,  like  ordinary  diarrhoea,  becomcH 
epidemio  in  this  country  every  autumn, 
and  almost  disappears  in  spring,  while 
the  autumnal  epidemics  are  always 
greatest  in  seasons  remarkable  for  their 
high  tein{»erature.  Enteric  fever  is  much 
later  in  commencing  and  in  attaining  the 
acMiie  of  its  autumnal  prevalence  than 
diarrhoea,  showing  that  a  longer  duration 
of  hot  weather  is  necessary  for  its  pro¬ 
duction;  but,  when  once  produced,  a 
more  protracted  duration  of  cold  weather 
seems  necessary  for  its  destruction. 

10.  Cholera.  —  Epidemic  cholera  is 
generally  described  as  having  originated 
at  Jessore,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
in  the  year  1817,  and  as  having  spread 
thence  over  Hindustan,  and  ultimately 
to  Europe.  Since  1817,  Europe  has 
been  visited  by  three  great  epidemics  of 
cholera  ;  namely,  in  1832,  in  1848-9,  and 
in  1854  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
threatened  with  a  fourth.  Dirring  the 
past  autumn  the  disease  has  appeared  at 
Ancona  and  Marseilles,  and  at  many 
other  places  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  In  England  and  Wales,  cholera 
(lestroyed  63,273  lives  in  1849,  and  20,- 
007  in  1854.  Although  the  great  epi¬ 
demics  of  cholera  have  appeared  to  take 
their  origin  in  India  and  gradually  to 
have  spread  to  Europe,  following  often 
the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  its  being  a  very  con¬ 
tagious  malady  is  small.  The  attend¬ 
ants  on  the  sick  are  rarely  attacked  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  has  often 
appeared  in  isolated  localities,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  im¬ 
ported.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
also,  that  some  of  the  greatest  epidem¬ 
ics  which  have  occurred  in  India,  as 
that  of  1801,  have  shown  no  tendency  to 
travel  to  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  communication  that  exists. 
Evert  on  the  supposition,  then,  that 
cholera  is  of  necessity  imported  from 
India,  there  must  be  something  a.s  yet 
unknown  to  us  that  favors  its  transmis¬ 
sion  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  disease  is 
imported  in  the  manner  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  Unequivocal  cases  of  “Asiatic 
cholera”  have  been  met  with  almost 
every  year  in  the  intervals  of  the  great 
epidemics;  and,  as  Dr.  Farr  has  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  highly  probable  that  true 
cholera  has  always  existed  in  England. 


The  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Snow 
rendei*  it  highly  probable  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  often  arises  from  drinking  water 
impregnated  with  the  fermenting  excre¬ 
ta  of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  from  what  we  know  of 
other  di.sea.ses,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer,  that,  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  poison  of  cholera  may 
be  generated  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  excreta  of  healthy  persons.  It  cau 
readily  be  conceived  how  the  necessary 
meteorological  conditions  might  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  East  and  gradually  extend 
to  this  country,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  has  been 
propagated  by  a  specihe  poison. 

11.  Dysentery. — Epidemics  of  dysen¬ 
tery  are  confined  to  tropical  countries, 
and  need  not  occupy  much  attention  at 
present.  Atmospheric  states  which  un¬ 
duly  or  suddenly  depress  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  surface  of  the  body  are  the 
most  common  exciting  causes.  They 
are  most  apt  to  take  effect  in  the  case  of 
persons  whose  constitutions  have  been 
weakened  by  long  exposure  to  extreme 
heat,  to  malaria,  or  to  other  debilitating 
causes.  There  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  dysentery  is  contagious. 

12.  Agues  and  Remittent  Fevers  are 
now  but  little  known,  and  scarcely  ever 
fatal,  in  this  country.  Many  years  ago, 
however,  they  were  among  the  most 
common  and  the  most  fatal  diseases  of 
Britain.  James  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
both  died  of  ague  in  London.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  of  ague  has  been  in  direct 
relation  to  the  drainage  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  this  remark  applies  not 
only  to  England,  but  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridge  are  almost  the  only  parts  of 
England  where  agues  are  now  known ; 
but  in  many  countries,  and  particularly 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  vegetation  is 
very  rank,  they  are  still  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all  diseases.  Agues  are  not  con¬ 
tagious,  but  result  from  the  malaria 
given  off  during  the  evaporation  from 
marshy  uncultivated  land.  These  ma¬ 
laria  may  be  wafled  to  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  wind.  A  high  tempera* 
ture  and  rank  vegetation  seem  to  favor 
their  production  and  to  increase  their 
virulence. 

13.  Influenza.  —  Severe  and  wide¬ 
spread  epidemics  of  influenza  have  been 
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observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
from  time  immemorial.  In  the  present 
century  the  disease  has  been  epidemic  in 
this  country  in  1803,  1831,  1833,  1837, 
and  1847.  On  each  occasion,  it  has  been 
particularly  fatal  in  aged  and  debilitated 
persons,  and  it  has  often  been  followed 
by  an  increased  prevalence  of  other  epi¬ 
demic  diseases.  Influenza  is  not  conta¬ 
gious,  but  depends  on  some  unknown  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere.  Sudden  alter¬ 
nations  of  temperature  have  been  thought 
to  favor  its  origin. 

14.  The  Sweating  Sickness. — This  re¬ 
markable  and  very  fatal  disease  is  hap¬ 
pily  now  unknown  in  this  country  ;  but 
in  the  Middle  Ages  many  great  epidem¬ 
ics  of  it  were  observed,  and  nowhere 
were  they  more  common  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  of  the  epidemics  were  in 
fact  confined  to  England.  There  are 
records  of  five  distinct  visitations  of  the 
disease  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  namely,  in  1485,  1506,  1517, 
1529,  and  1551.  The  disease  attackeil 
all  classes  alike,  and  was  often  fatal 
within  a  few  hours.  From  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  accurate  idea  as  to  the  causes 
of  its  origin  and  extension  ;  but  the  prev¬ 
alent  opinion  at  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  due  in  the  first  instance 
to  atmospheric  influences. 

15.  The  Dancing  Mania. — The  pres¬ 
ent  brief  summary  of  the  principal  epi¬ 
demic  diseases  would  not  bo  complete, 
without  alluding  to  the  dancing  mania 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  effects  of  the  Black  Death  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  the  graves  of  millions  of  its  victims 
were  scarcely  closed,  when,  we  are  told 
by  Hecker,  a  strange  delusion  arose  in 
Germany,  which  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  men,  and,  in  spite  of  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  our  nature,  hurried  away  body  and 
soul  into  the  magic  circle  of  hellish  su¬ 
perstition.  It  was  a  convulsion  which 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  infu¬ 
riated  the  human  frame,  and  excited  the 
astonishment  of  contemporaries  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  since  which  time  it 
has  never  reappeared.  It  was  called 
the  dance  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on 
account  of  the  Baccbantic  leaps  by  wliicb 


it  was  characterized,  and  which  gave  to 
those  affected,  while  performing  their 
wild  dance,  and  screaming  and  tbaming 
with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of  persons 
possessed.  It  was  propagated  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a  demoniacal 
epidemic,  over  the  whole  of  Germany 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  Whilo 
dancing,  the  infected  persons  were  in¬ 
sensible  to  external  impressions,  but 
were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies 
conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names  they 
shrieked  out.  Some  asserted  that  they 
felt  as  if  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood, 
which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high ; 
while  others  saw  the  heavens  open,  and 
the  Saviour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin 
Marjf.  The  accounts  of  the  dancing 
mania  collected  by  Ilecker  at  first  sight 
seem  almost  fabulous,  but  cease  to  be  so 
when  we  recollect  the  practices  of  certain 
modern  religious  sects  and  the  accounts 
of  the  so-called  “  revivals”  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  the  preceding  summary,  it  is 
obvious  that  epidemic  diseases  vary 
greatly  in  their  nature. 

1.  First,  we  have  diseases,  such  as 
small  -  pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  mea.sles, 
which  at  the  present  day  can  only  be 
traced  to  contagion,  and  some  of  which 
probably  took  their  origin  in  the  lower 
animals. 

2.  There  are  diseases,  such  as  typhus, 
relapsing  fever,  enteric  fever,  and  proba¬ 
bly  also  |)lagne,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera, 
which  are  capable  of  propiigation  by  con¬ 
tagion  in  varying  degrees,  but  which 
may  also  originate  from  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  laws,  aided  by  certain  meteor¬ 
ological  conditions. 

3.  A  third  class,  including  agues,  re¬ 
mittent  fevers,  and  diarrluca,  are  not  at 
all  contagious,  but  arise  from  malarious 
exhalations. 

4.  A  fourth  class,  including  influenza, 
dysentery,  and,  perhaps,  the  sweating 
sickness,  are  also  not  contagious,  and 
arise  from  certain  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions. 

5.  The  dancing  mania  differs  from  all 
other  epidemic  diseases,  in  being  pure¬ 
ly  mental,  and  in  depending  on  the 
mere  sight  of  a  disagreeable  nervous 
malady. 
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THE  CUP;  A  FAIRY  TALE.* 

TO  MY  FRIEND,  ALEXANDER  MANCEAU. 

“There  «re  three  things  which  God  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  accomplish ;  what  is  most  bene¬ 
ficial,  what  is  most  necessary,  what  is  most  beau¬ 
tiful  for  everything.” — Mytth-e  de*  liardet,  tr.  7. 

BOOK  I. 

I. 

Tiik  child  of  a  prince  wished  to  take  a 
walk  hi(;h  upon  the  mountain,  and  his 
tutor  followed  him.  The  child  W'anted 
to  go  near  to  the  beautiful  snow  and  the 
grand,  never- melting  glaciers,  and  his 
tutor  dared  not  prevent  him.  The  child 
played  with  his  dog  on  the  edge  of  an 
icy  cleft.  He  fell,  he  screamed,  he  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  his  tutor  dared  not  throw 
himself  after  him  ;  but  the  dog  sprang 
into  the  abyss  to  save  the  child,  and  the 
dog,  too,  disappeared. 

II. 

For  several  minutes,  which  seemed 
like  hours,  the  dog  was  heard  to  howl 
and  the  child  to  cry.  The  sound  de¬ 
scended,  more  and  more  stifled,  into  the 
unknown  depth ;  and  then  it  was  vain  to 
listen — the  depth  was  silent.  Then  the 
attendants  of  the  prince  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  shepherds  tried  to  descend  with 
ropes,  but  could  see  nothing  excejit  the 
verdant  cleft  de.scending  lower  and  low¬ 
er,  and  growing  more  and  more  precipi¬ 
tous. 

III. 

They  risked  their  lives  in  vain,  and 
went  to  tell  the  prince  what  they  had 
done.  The  prince  had  them  hung  for 
having  left  his  son  to  perish.  lie  cut 
off  the  heads  of  more  than  twenty  noble¬ 
men  who  might  have  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  and  who  must  surely  have  signed 
a  compact  with  the  mountain  spirits  for 
the  destruction  of  the  ducal  heir.  As  to 
Master  Bonus,  the  tutor,  it  was  written 
on  all  the  walls  that  he  was  to  be  burn¬ 
ed  by  a  slow  fire ;  seeing  which,  he  ran 
away  beyond  reach  of  seizure. 

IV. ' 

The  child  ivas  much  frightened  and 
very  cold  in  the  depths  of  the  glacier. 
The  dog  could  not  prevent  his  falling  to 


Mdme.  Grorob  Sand.  Translated  for 
Tiuc  Eclectic  from  the  Retut  de*  Dtux  Monde*. 


the  lowest  depth,  but  held  him  tight  by 
his  belt,  and  so  kept  him  from  descend¬ 
ing  too  rapidly,  and  from  being  bruised 
against  the  ice.  Dragged  by  the  weight 
of  the  child,  he  struggled  so  much  that 
his  paws  were  covered  with  blood  and 
his  nails  almost  torn  off.  But  he  did 
not  let  go  his  hold,  and  when  at  last 
they  found  a  hole  where  they  could  rest, 
the  dog  lay  down  upon  the  child  to  warm 
him. 

V. 

And  both  were  so  tired  that  they  fell 
asleep.  When  they  woke,  they  saw  be¬ 
fore  them  a  lady  so  small  and  beautiful 
that  they  could  not  imagine  what  she 
could  be.  Her  dress  was  as  white  as 
snow,  and  her  long  golden  hair  spread 
around  her  like  flames.  She  smiled  upon 
the  child,  but  without  speaking  to  him, . 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him 
away  from  the  glacier  into  a  great  wild 
valley,  where  the  dog,  lame  as  he  was, 
followed  them. 

VI. 

This  valley,  hidden  in  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  clefts,  is  unknown  to  man.  It  is 
defended  by  high  granite  walls  and  im¬ 
penetrable  glaciers.  It  is  both  horrible 
and  smiling,  as  is  fit  for  the  beings  who 
inhabit  it.  On  its  sides  eagles,  bears, 
and  chamois  have  hidden  their  refuges. 
Its  lowest  depths  are  warm,  where  flour¬ 
ish  the  most  beautiful  plants.  There 
the  fairies  have  established  their  abode, 
and  the  young  Zilla  brought  to  her  sis¬ 
ters  the  child  wdiom  she  had  found  in  the 
cold  depth  of  the  glacier. 

VII. 

When  the  child  saw  the  bears  pass¬ 
ing  near  him,  he  was  afraid,  and  the  dog 
growled  and  trembled ;  but  the  fairy 
smiled,  and  the  wild  beasts  turned  away 
from  her  path.  When  the  child  saw  the 
fairies  he  w'anted  to  laugh  and  talk,  but 
they  looked  at  him  with  such  bright 
eyes  that  he  began  to  weep.  Then  Zil¬ 
la  took  him  upon  her  knees,  and  kissed 
him  on  his  forehead,  which  made  the 
fairies  angry,  and  the  oldest  of  them  said 
to  her  in  a  menacing  w'ay  : 

*  VIII. 

“  What  you  are  doing  is  shameful ; 
no  fairy  who  respects  herself  ever  em¬ 
braces  a  child.  The  kisses  of  a  fairy  be¬ 
long  to  doves,  to  young  fawns,  to  flow- 
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crs,  to  delicate  and  inoffeiihive  beings ; 
but  the  impure,  bad  animal  that  you 
bi-ing  here,  soils  your  lips.  We  do  not 
want  it  here.  And  as  i'or  the  dog,  we 
can  endure  it  no  longer ;  he  is  the  friend 
«if  man,  he  has  destructive  instincts  and 
rapacious  habits.  Take  these  cre.atures 
back  to  the  place  where  you  found  them.” 

I.'C. 

Zilla  replied  to  the  old  Trollia :  “  You 
an*  as  ])nssionate  and  wicked  as  if  you 
had  been  born  of  a  viper  or  a  vulture. 
Do  you  forget  that  you  were  woman  be¬ 
fore  you  were  fairy,  and  dare  yon  hate 
and  despise  the  race  yon  sprang  from  ? 
When,  upon  the  last  altars  of  our  old 
divinities,  you  drank  the  magic  jmtion 
which  made  you  immortal,  did  you  not 
swear  to  j)rotect  the  family  of  man,  and 
to  watch  over  their  posterity  ?  ” 

X. 

Then  the  old  Trollia  .answered;  “  Yes, 
I  swore,  like  you,  to  make  the  science  of 
our  fathers  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
their  descendants  ;  but  men  have  released 
us  from  our  vow.  How  have  they  treat¬ 
ed  us  ?  They  have  served  new  gods, 
and  have  called  us  sorcerers  and  de¬ 
mons.  They  have  chased  us  from  our 
sanctuaries,  and,  destroying  our  abodes, 
burning  our  ancient  forests,  renouncing 
our  laws  and  ridiculing  our  mysteries, 
they  have  broken  the  bonds  which  uni¬ 
ted  us  tq  their  accursed  race. 

XI. 

“  For  myself,  if  I  have  ever  regretted 
having,  by  that  fatal  drink,  freed  my¬ 
self  from  the  dominion  of  de.ath,  it  is 
when  I  think  that  I  have  lost  the  power 
of  giving  death  to  man.  Formerly, 
thanks  to  science,  we  could  sport  with 
it,  hasten  or  retard  it.  Now  it  eludes  us 
and  smiles  at  us.  The  implacable  life 
which  holds  us  condemns  us  to  respect 
life.  It  is  a  great  good  that  we  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  destroy  life  in  order 
that  we  may  live,  but  it  is  a  great  evil 
thus  to  be  obliged  to  let  live  what  wo 
would  wish  to  see  dead.” 

XII. 

As  she  said  these  cruel  things,  the  old 
magician  raised  her  arm  as  if  to  strike 
the  child,  but  the  arm  fell  powerless;  the 
dog  sprang  upon  her  and  tore  her  robe, 
stained  with  black  spots,  which  were 
Bald  to  be  the  vestiges  of  human  blood 


once  shed  in  sacrifice.  The  child,  who 
had  not  understood  her  words,  though 
he  had  seen  her  horrible  gestures,  hid 
*iiis  face  in  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Zilla, 
and  all  the  young  tairies  laughed  at  the 
rage  of  the  sorceress  and  the  audacity 
of  the  dog. 

XIII. 

The  old  fairies  rebuked  and  abused  the 
young  ones,  and  so  much  was  said  that 
the  hoars  growled  in  their  dens  from 
vexation.  And  so  many  cries,  menaces. 
Laughs,  mockings,  and  imprecations  rose 
in  the  air,  that  the  highest  peaks  shook 
off  their  jduincs  of  snow  upon  the  trees 
of  the  valley.  Then  the  Queen  arrived, 
and  all  was  hushed  ;  for  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  it  is  said,  can  take  away  the  gift 
of  speech  from  those  who  abuse  it,  and 
to  lose  the  power  of  speech  is  what 
fairies  dread  most  of  all  things. 

XIV. 

The  Queen  is  as  young  as  upon  the  day 
when  she  drank  the  cup,  for  in  obtain¬ 
ing  immortality  the  fairies  can  neither 
grow  old  nor  young,  but  must  remain 
as  they  were  at  that  supreme  moment. 
So  the  young  are  always  impetuous  or 
merry,  the  mature  always  serious  or  mel¬ 
ancholy,  the  old  always  decrepit  or 
peevish.  The  Queen  is  tall  an<l  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  most  powerful,  the  loveliest,  the 
gentlest,  and  the  wisest  of  the  fairies  ; 
she  is  also  the  most  learned,  as  it  was 
she  who  in  old  time  discovered  the  great 
secret  of  the  cup  of  immortality. 

XV. 

'  “  Trollia,”  said  she,  “  your  wrath  is 
but  an  empty  sound.  Men  are  what 
they  are.  It  is  very  foolish  to  hate.  But, 
Zilla,  you  have  done  a  foolish  thing  in 
bringing  this  child  hither.  How  is  he 
to  live  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  he  must 
breathe  and  eat  after  the  manner  of 
men  ?  Will  you  permit  him  to  kill  ani¬ 
mals,  or  contend  with  them  for  eggs, 
milk,  and  honey,  or  even  for  the  plants 
which  feed  them  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
you  have  brought  death  into  our  sanc¬ 
tuary  ?  ” 

XVI. 

“  Queen,”  replied  the  young  fairy, 
“  does  not  death  reign  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere  ?  Have  we  been  able  to  ban¬ 
ish  it  from  our  sight  ?  And  because  fairies 
do  not  feel  it,  because  the  aroma  of  flow- 
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er«  snffices  for  their  nouriHbrnent,  be-  i 
cause  their  light  step  cannot  crush  an  ' 
insect,  nor  their  ethereal  breath  absorb 
an  atom  of  life  in  nature,  does  it  follow 
that  animals  do  not  devour  and  tear 
each  other  ?  What  matters  it  if,  in  the  | 
midst  of  beings  whose  lives  are  nour-  I 
ished  by  destruction,  I  bring  hither  two 
more  ?  ” 

XVII.  '  i 

“  The  dog  I  yield  you,”  said  the  Queen.  i 
“  Hut  the  child  will  bring  to  us  sorrow  I 
of  heart  and  tragic  death.  lie  will  take  < 
life  with  intelligence  and  premeditation  ; 
he  will  show  us  fearful  sights ;  ho  will 
add  to  the  thoughts  of  murder  and  hate 
which  some  of  us  already  feel ;  and  the 
sight  of  one  so  like  us,  committing  acts  | 
wliich  are  odious  to  us,  will  disturb  the  i 
purity  of  our  dreams.  If  you  keep  him,  \ 
Zilla,  endeavor  to  modify  his  terrible  na- ' 
ture,  or  I  must  take  him  from  you  and 
set  him  among  the  snows,  where  death  | 
will  find  him.”  j 

XVIIl. 

The  Queen  said  no  mord*.  She  conn-  j 
soiled  but  did  not  command.  She  de¬ 
parted  and  the  fairies  dispersed.  Some 
of  them  remained  with  Zilla  and  ques¬ 
tioned  her :  “  What  will  you  do  with  the 
child?  He  is  beautiful,  it  is  true,  but 
you  cannot  love  him.  A  consecrated  j 
virgin,  you  have  spoken  the  terrible  • 
vow.  You  have  known  neither  husband  : 
nor  children  ;  every  remembrance  of  mor-  ] 
tal  life  has  brought  you  regret,  and  the  | 
dream  of  maternity.  Moreover,  immor¬ 
tality  frees  us  from  these  weaknesses, 
and  whoever  has  drank  the  cup  has  for¬ 
gotten  love.” 

XIX. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Zilla,  “  and  ray 
dreams  concerning  this  child  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  dreams  of  human 
life.  He  is  a  curiosity  to  me,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  you  do  not  share  in  the 
amusement  ho  gives  me.  During  the 
ages  since  we  broke  all  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  his  race,  we  h^vo  known  noth¬ 
ing  of  him  but  his^  works.  Wo  know 
that  the  race  has  become  more  ingenious 
and  learned ;  their  works  and  inven¬ 
tions  astonish  us ;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  itself  is  the  better  for  them,  and 
whether  its  bad  instincts  are  changed.” 

XX. 

“  And  you  wish  to  see  what  will  be¬ 


come  of  a  human  child,  separated  from 
his  kind,  and  left  to  himself,  or  instructed 
by  you  in  the  higher  knowledge  ?  Try 
it.  We  will  help  you  to  guide  or  watch 
him.  Only  remember  that  he  is  weak 
and  not  yet  wicked.  You  must  take 
more  care  of  him  than  of  the  bird  in  its 
nest,  and  you  have  undertaken  a  great 
charge,  Zilla.  You  are  amiable  and 
gentle,  but  you  arc  more  capricious  than 
resolute.  This  chain  will  tire  you,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  you 
should  not  assume  it.” 

XXI. 

They  spoke  thus  from  jealousy,  for 
they  liked  the  child,  and  more  than  one 
of  them  wished  to  adopt  him.  Fairies  do 
not  love  with  the  heart,  but  their  minds 
are  full  of  desire  and  curiosity.  They 
are  restless,  and  anything  coming  from 
the  human  world,  into  which  they  can¬ 
not  openly  penetrate,  is  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  agitation.  A  jewel,  a  domcsiio 
animal,  a  watch,  anything  which  they 
cannot  make,  anything  which  they  do 
not  need,  has  an  engrossing  charm  for 
them. 

XXII. 

They  have  a  profound  contempt  for 
humanity,  but  they  cannot  help  dream¬ 
ing  and  prattling  incessantly  about  it. 
The  child  turned  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  coveted  the  dog,  also ;  but  Zilla 
was  jealous  of  her  captures,  and  linding 
that  there  was  too  much  disputation 
about  them,  led  them  away  to  a  grotto 
at  a  distance  from  the  fairy  sanctuary, 
and  there  she  showed  the  child  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  forest,  into  which  he 
must  not  venture  without  her  permission. 
The  child  wept  as  he  said,  “  I  am  hun¬ 
gry.”  And  when  he  had  eaten,  and  saw 
that  she  was  leaving  him,  he  said,  I  am 
afraid.” 

xxni. 

Zilla,  after  finding  the  child  voracious, 
found  liim  stupid,  and,  not  wishing  to 
become  his  slave,  she  showed  him  where 
the  goats  nursed  their  young,  where  the 
bees  hid  their  hives,  where  the  ducks 
and  wild  swans  laid  their  eggs,  and  said 
to  him :  “  Seek  your  own  food.  You 
must  steal  these  things  secretly,  for  the 
animals  would  become  frightened  or 
malicious,  and  the  old  fairies  would  not 
like  to  have  their  ways  of  life  disturb¬ 
ed.”  The  prince’s  child  was  astonished 
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when  he  found  that  he  must  help  him¬ 
self  to  such  meagre  fare.  He  pouted 
and  wept,  but  the  fairy  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it. 

XXIV. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  it,  because 
she  recollected  only  vaguely  the  tears 
of  her  own  childhood,  and  because  she 
could  no  longer  appreciate  the  suffering 
of  which  these  tears  were  the  symbol. 
She  went  to  the  fairy  council,  and  the 
next  day  the  child  was  hungry  and  did 
not  pout.  The  dog,  who  never  pouted, 
caught  a  rabbit  and  ate  it,  hide  and  hair. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  the  child 
thought  that  he  could  easily  collect 
dead  wood,  light  a  tire,  and  cook  the 
game  caught  by  his  dog ;  but  as  he  was 
indolent  be  contented  himself  with  other 
food,  and  liked  it. 

XXV. 

After  a  short  time  he  forgot  that  men 
cooked  their  food,  and  seeing  that  his 
dog  eagerly  ate  it  raw,  he  tasted  it  so, 
also,  and  satisfied  himself.  When  Zilla 
returned  from  the  fairy  council  she 
found  the  child  full  and  healthy,  but 
savage  and  dirty.  Ilis  teeth  were  white 
and  his  hands  bloody,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  dull  and  fierce.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  to  talk.  Weary  of  questioning 
where  he  was  and  why  his  life  was  so 
changed,  he  thought  only  of  eating  and 
sleeping. 

XXVI. 

The  dog,  however,  w’as  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  His  intelligence  had  grown  in 
the  devotion  of  his  friendship.  The 
fairy  wished  to  abandon  the  child  and 
keep  the  dog.  And  then  she  remember¬ 
ed  the  past,  and  resolved  to  civilize  the 
child  in  her  own  way ;  but  she  must  de¬ 
cide  to  talk  to  him,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  She  knew  his  lan¬ 
guage  ;  she  was  not  unlearned  ;  but  she 
had  no  idea  of  the  reasons  which  should 
be  given  to  a  child  for  changing  his  in¬ 
stincts. 

XXVII. 

She  attempted.  At  first  she  said  to 
him  :  “  Remember  that  you  belong  to  a 
race  inferior  to  mine.”  The  child  remem¬ 
bered  who  he  was,  and  answered  :  “  Yon 
are  an  empress,  then,  for  I  am  a  prince.” 
The  fairy  replied  :  “  I  wish  to  make  yon 
greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth.” 
The  child  answered  :  “  Give  me  back  to 


mjr  mother,  who  is  seeking  me.”  The 
fairy  replied  :  “  Forget  your  mother,  and 
obey  me  only.”  The  child  was  fright¬ 
ened,  and  did  not  answer.  The  fairy 
continued  :  “  I  wish  to  make  yon  happy 
and  wise,  and  to  raise  you  above  hunniti 
nature.”  The  child  did  not  understand. 

XXVIII. 

The  fairy  made  another  attempt.  She 
said  to  him :  “  Do  you  love  your  moth¬ 
er  ?”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  child.  “  Will 
you  love  me,  like  her?”  “Yes,  if  you 
love  me.”  “  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?” 
said  the  fairy,  smiling  at  such  audacity. 
“I  have  rescued  you  from  the  glacier 
where  you  would  have  died  ;  I  have  de¬ 
fended  you  from  the  old  fairies  who  hate 
yon,  and  hidden  you  here,  where  they 
will  not  think  of  you  more.  I  have  kissed 
you,  although  you  are  not  my  equal.  Is 
it  not  a  great  deal,  and  would  your 
mother  have  done  more  ?”  “  Yes,”  said 

the  child,  “  she  kissed  me  every  day.” 

XXIX. 

The  fairy  kissed  the  child,  w'ho  kissed 
her  in  return,  while  he  said,  “  How  cold 
your  mouth  is  !”  The  fairies  are  joyous 
and  childlike,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  bodies.  Zilla  tried  to 
make  the  child  run  and  leap.  Me  was 
agile  and  resolute,  and  at  first  liked  to 
make  tri.al  of  his  powers  wdth  her ;  but 
soon  he  saw  some  extraordinary  things. 
The  fairy  ran  as  swift  as  an  arrow,  her 
strong  limbs  knew  no  fatigue,  and  the 
child  could  not  follow  her. 

XXX. 

When  she  invited  him  to  leap,  she 
gave  him  an  example  by  leaping  over  a 
cleft  in  the  rocks.  Hut  too  strong  and 
too  secure  against  harm  in  falling,  she 
leaped  so  high  and  so  far,  that  the 
frightened  child  went  and  hid  himself  in 
a  bush.  She  then  wished  to  teach  him 
to  swim  ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  water, 
and  asked  for  a  boat ;  at  which  the  fairy 
laughed,  and  he,  seeing  that  she  ridiculed 
him,  feeling  himself  despised,  and  too 
much  her  inferior,  told  her  that  ho  no 
longer  wanted  her  to  be  his  mother. 

XXXI. 

She  found  him  w'cak  and  cowardly. 
For  some  days  she  forgot  him  ;  but  when 
her  companions  asked  what  had  l>ecomo 
of  him,  and  reproached  her  with  being 
I  capricious,  and  having  left  him  to  die  in 
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a  corner,  slie  ran  to  6ncl  him,  and  show¬ 
ed  him  to  them  alive  and  well.  “  It  is 
well,”  said  the  Queen  ;  “  since  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  end  this  affair  without  much 
harm,  I  consent  that  he  remains  here  as 
an  animal,  living  like  the  others,  for  I 
see  very  well  that  you  can  do  nothing 
better  with  him.” 

XXXII. 

Zilla  understood  that  the  good  and 
wise  Queen  blamed  her,  and  felt  that  her  | 
honor  was  at  stake.  She  returned  daily 
to  the  child  ;  passed  every  day  more  and 
more  time  with  him ;  learned  to  speak 
gently  to  him ;  caressed  him  a  little  more ; 
took  more  pleasure  in  teaching  him  to 
improve  his  powers  and  exercise  his 
courage.  She  taught  him  also  to  feed  | 
himself  without  bloodshed  ;  and  she  saw  | 
that  he  was  capable  of  being  educated,  i 
for  he  wearied  of  solitude,  and,  to  keep  | 
her  w’ith  him,  he  obeyed  all  her  wishes, ' 
and  even  had  showed  caressing  graces  I 
which  flattered  the  self-love  of  the  fairy. 

XXXIII. 

Winter  approached,  however,  and  al¬ 
though  the  child  dreamed  not  of  it,  al¬ 
though  he  played  with  the  snow,  which 
gradually  approached  the  grotto  where 
the  fairy  had  lodged  him,  the  dog  began 
to  bark  and  howl  at  the  encroachments 
of  this  insensible,  ever-advancing  snow. 
Zilla  saw  that  the  child  must  be  remov¬ 
ed,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him  die. 
She  took  him  to  the  most  sheltered  part 
of  the  valley,  and  bogged  her  companions 
to  assist  her  in  building  a  house  for  him  ; 
for  it  is  false  that  fairies  know  howto  do 
everything  with  a  stroke  of  their  wands. 

XXXIV. 

They  know  only  how  to  do  what  is  | 
necessary  for  themselves,  and  a  house  is 
very  useless  for  them.  Tliey  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  cold  or  heat  except  what  is  agree¬ 
able  to  them.  They  leap  and  dance  a 
little  more  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
entirely  free  from  suffering  in  body  .and 
in  mind.  They  gambol  upon  the  ice  as 
gladly  as  upon  the  turf,  and  if  they  wish 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  April  in  January, ! 
they  lie  down  wdth  the  bears  in  their  | 
snowy  dens,  and  sleep  there  for  the ' 
mere  pleasure  of  dreaming;  fur  they  have 
very  little  need  of  sleep. 

XXXV. 

Zilla  could  not  trust  the  child  to  the 


bears.  They  were  not  bad  animals,  but 
in  conscipience  of  feeling  and  licking  him 
they  might  have  liked  to  taste  him.  The 
young  fairies,  whom  she  invited  to  build 
him  a  loilging,  undertook  it  willing¬ 
ly,  and  put  themselves  to  the  work, 
pell  -  mell,  with  a  great  noise.  They 
meant  that  it  should  be  a  more  beautiful 
palace  than  man  could  build,  and  having 
no  resemblance  to  his  miserable  inven¬ 
tions.  The  Queen  sat  down  and  looked 
at  them  silently. 

XXXVI. 

One  wanted  to  have  it  very  large ; 
another,  very  small.  One  that  it  should 
be  like  a  ball,  another,  that  it  should  end 
in  a  point ;  one  that  they  should  use  only 
precious  stones,  another,  that  it  should 
be  made  of  the  feathers  of  thistle  seeds  ; 
one  that  it  should  be  uncovered  like  a 
nest,  another,  that  it  should  be  under 
ground  like  a  den.  One  brought  boughs, 
another  sand,  one  snow,  another  rose 
leaves,  one  little  pebble  flint  stones, 
another  cobwebs;  the  greater  number 
brought  nothing  but  words. 

XXXVII.  , 

I  The  Queen  saw  that  nothing  would  bo 
1  decided,  and  that  the  house  would  never 
!  be  begun.  She  called  the  chihl  and  said 
I  to  him  :  “  Cannot  you  build  a  house  for 
I  yourself? — it  is  man’s  work.”  The  child 
tried.  lie  had  seen  houses  built.  He 
found  stones ;  he  made  mortar  as  well 
as  he  could  out  of  clay  mixed  with  moss ; 
he  raised  the  walls  in  a  square  ;  he  made 
partitions  ;  he  interlaced  boughs  ;  he 
made  a  roof  of  reeds,  and  furnished  the 
house  with  stones  and  a  bed  of  ferns. 

XXXVIII. 

The  fairies  were  at  first  astonished  at 
the  child’s  intelligence  and  industry,  and 
then  they  ridiculed  him,  saying  that  bees, 
beavers,  and  ants  were  much  belter 
workmen.  The  Queen  replied  to  them 
thus :  “  You  are  mistaken.  Anim.als 
who  can  only  live  in  a  community  have 
much  less  intelligence  than  those  who 
can  live  alone.  A  bee  dies  if  she  cannot 
regain  her  hive ;  a  company  of  beavers 
dispersed  will  lose  the  art  of  building, 
and  are  contented  with  rough  dwellings. 
In  your  world  of  animals,  there  is  no 
person,  no  being  that  says  ‘  I.’ 

XXXIX. 

‘‘These  beings  who  live  by  a  mysterious 
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tradition,  continually  transmitted  with¬ 
out  change  or  improvement,  are  inferior 
to  the  most  miserable  and  destitute  be¬ 
ing  who  investigates  and  combines. 
Therefore  man,  our  ancestor,  is  the  chief 
among  animals,  and  his  works,  as  they 
are  the  most  varied  and  changeful,  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  See  what  his 
memory  can  accomplish ;  how  he  can  1 
invent  experience,  and  how  he  can  ac-  '■ 
commodate  to  his  uses  the  roughest  ma-  { 
terials.”  j 

XL.  ! 

“  Would  man,  then,”  asked  Zilla,  “  be-  j 
come  better  and  more  skilful  if  he  lived  | 
ill  solitude?”  “No,  Zilla;  society  is 
necessary  for  him,  but  not  a  forced  com¬ 
panionship.  Alone  he  must  contend 
against  all  things,  and  there,  where  other 
animals  succumb,  his  mind  conquers ; 
but  he  has  a  desire  for  another  happiness 
than  mere  bodily  preservation,  and  this  i 
is  why  he  seeks  for  intercourse  with  his  [ 
fellows,  that  they  may  give  his  soul  sus-  | 
tenance  ;  and  his  need  of  others  is  still  a  ; 
freedom.”  I 

XLI. 

Zilla  tried  to  understand  the  Queen,  j 
'  whom  the  other  fairies  did  not  at  all  un¬ 
derstand.  They  preserved  barbarous 
notions  of  the  time  when  they  were  of 
our  nature  upon  the  earth  ;  and  if,  by  : 
their  science,  they  understand  better  | 
th.an  formerly,  and  better  than  we,  the  i 
grand  universal  laws  of  reiteration,  they  ! 
cannot  estimate  the  progress  of  the  hu-  j 
man  race  in  this  little  world,  which  is  ! 
wearisome  to  them,  because  they  have 
no  power  to  change  anything.  They 
have  chosen  to  become  themselves  un¬ 
changeable,  and  they  must  console  them¬ 
selves  by  despising  all  that  changes. 

XLII. 


XLIII. 

This  torrent,  from  which  flows  a  great 
river  whose  source  is  unknown  to  men, 
proceeds  from  the  glacier  where  the 
child  had  fallen.  It  separates  into  a 
thousand  silver  threads,  which  water 
and  fertilize  the  Valley  of  the  Fairies, 
and  these  retlnite  at  the  entrance  of  an 
enormous  rocky  mass  which  forms  the 
natural  barrier  of  their  kingdom.  There 
the  torrent,  swollen  into  a  river,  falls  into 
frightful  abysses,  is  engulfed  in  sunless 
caverns,  and  by  successive  falls,  reaches 
at  last,  in  unknown  ways,  the  country  in¬ 
habited  by  men. 

XLIV. 

The  fairies,  to  whom  no  barriers  are 
insurmountable,  can  leave  their  abode 
by  way  of  the  snowy  heights,  by  the 
spires  of  the  glaciers,  or  by  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks ;  but  they  like  best  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  river,  which  can  harm  them 
no  more  than  it  could  harm  a  wreath  of 
foam,  by  dashing  them  into  its  depths. 
In  a  few  minutes  Zilla  was  among  culti¬ 
vated  lands,  and  approached  a  village  of 
shepherds  and  woodcutters,  where  she 
saw  a  man  in  singular  clothing,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  large  stone,  aildressed 
the  crowd. 

XLV. 

The  man  said :  “  Serfs  and  vassals, 
pr.ay  for  the  grand  duchess,  who  died  to¬ 
day,  and  pray  also  for  the  soul  of  her 
son,  Herman,  who  perished  last  year 
among  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Maudit.  The 
duchess  was  inconsolable.  God  took  her 
to  himself.  The  duke  sends  alms  to  you 
that  you  may  pray  for  both.”  Thereupon 
he  threw  gold  and  silver  to  the  8he|>- 
herds  and  woodcutters,  who  fought  I'or 
it,  and  thanked  God  for  the  death  which 
had  procured  them  this  windfall. 


Zilla,  thoughtfully,  resolved  to  pro¬ 
cure  everything  for  her  adopted  cnild 
which  he  desired,  that  she  might  see 
what  course  he  would  take.  “  See,  your 
hou.so  is  built,”  she  said  to  him,  “  what 
w'ould  you  like  to  embellish  it  ?”  “  I 

would  like  my  mother,”  said  the  child.  * 
“  I  will  try  to  bring  her  to  you,”  said 
the  fairy  ;  and  knowing  that  she  had  the 
power  to  do  very  difficult  thimrs,  she 
went,  leaving  the  child  in  the  Queen's 
protection.  She  started  for  the  world 
of  men,  suffering  herself  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  torrent. 


XLVI. 

The  fairy,  too,  was  glad  of  the  death  of 
the  duchess.  “  The  child  will  torment  me 
no  more,”  she  thought,  “  by  begging  me 
to  take  him  back  to  his  mother.  I  will 
carry  him  something  to  console  him 
and,  spying  a  sack  of  grain,  she  made  a 
sign  for  it  to  follow  her,  and  the  sack  of 
grain,  obedient  to  the  mysterious  power 
which  dwelt  in  her,  obeyed.  A  little 
farther  on,  she  saw  an  ass,  and  commanded 
him  to  carry  the  sack  of  grain.  She  also 
brought  a  little  plough,  thinking,  after 
what  she  had  seen  urouud  her,  that  these 
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playthings  would  pleaso  the  little  Her¬ 
man. 

XLVII. 

That,  however,  was  not  what  was 
most  valued  by  the  men  before  her.  She 
beheld  them  still  fighting  for  the  pieces 
of  money  scattered  on  the  ground.  She 
followed  the  herald  as  he  went  on,  with  a 
white  mule  loaded  with  aboxfiill  of  gold 
and  silver,  intended  for  the  larges-s  of 
the  duke’s  devotion.  She  made  a  sign 
to  the  mule,  who  followed  the  ass  and 
the  plough,  .and  the  herald  did  not  heed 
it.  The  fairy  had  thrown  a  charm  over 
liim  and  his  attendants,  which  made 
them  sleep  on  horseback  for  more  than 
fifleen  leagues. 

XLVIII. 

The  fairy  had  no  conscience  in  stealing 
these  things.  They  were  for  the  prince’s 
child,  and  the  whole  country  belonged 
to  him.  Besides,  fairies  do  not  recognize 
our  laws,  nor  share  our  ideas.  They 
consider  us  as  the  greatest  thieves  in 
creation,  and  what  we  steal  from  nature 
they  think  ^hey  have  a  right  to  take 
back  from  us.  As  they  have  little  need 
of  our  riches,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
do  not  harm  us  much.  However,  their 
whims  are  dangerous.  More  than  one 
unfortunate  has  been  hung  for  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  their  rapes. 

xux. 

Zilla,  followed  by  her  booty,  returned 
toward  the  mountain,  and  knowing  of  a 

fiath  in  the  forest,  by  which  she,  with 
ler  suite,  could  enter  the  valley  of  the 
fairies,  she  penetrated  through  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  pines  and  larches.  There  she 
stopped  in  astonishment,  as  she  discov-^ 
ered  under  her  feet  a  strange  -  looking 
being,  for  whom  she  felt  a  certain  aver¬ 
sion.  It  was  an  old,  withered  m.an, 
bearded  as  a  goat  and  bald  as  an  egg, 
with  a  monstrous  nose  and  a  black  robe 
all  in  tatters. 

L. 

He  was  apparently  dead,  for  a  vulture 
had  just  descended  and  was  beginning  to 
devour  his  hands;  but,  feeling  the  bite,  the 
dying  man  uttered  a  cry,  seized  the  bird,  ' 
and  strangled  it ;  then  bit  it  at  the  neck,  > 
and  sucked  the  blood  with  a  horrible  and  ' 
grotesque  eagerness.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  fairy  had  seen  such  a  sight — 
the  vulture  eaten  by  the  corpse.  She  > 


thought  it  must  be  an  act  prophetic 
of  his  powers,  and  asked  him  why  be 
did  it. 

u. 

“  Good  w'oman,”  said  he,  “  do  not  be¬ 
tray  me.  I  am  a  proscribed  man,  who 
am  hiding,  and  hunger  has  brought  me 
exhausted  and  dying  to  the  ground ;  but 
heaven  has  sent  me  this  bird,  which  I  am 
eating,  half  alive,  as  you  see,  having  no 
lime  to  feed  myself  in  a  less  savage  man¬ 
ner.”  Tlie  poor  man  thought  that  he 
was  sjieaking  to  an  old  w’ood  gatherer, 
for  if  it  is  not  proved  that  fairies  are 
able  to  take  any  shape,  it  is  at  least  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  can  cause  any  kind  of  hal¬ 
lucination. 

LII. 

“  Rise,  and  follow  me,”  said  she ;  “  I 
will  conduct  you  to  a  place  where  you 
can  live  without  being  discovered  by 
man.”  The  banished  man  followed  the 
fairy  till  they  came  to  a  rocky  cornice, 
BO  narrow  and  frightful  that  the  a^s 
and  mule  recoiled  in  fear ;  but  the  fairy 
charmed  them,  and  they  passed  it.  As 
to  the  man,  so  strong  was  his  desire  to 
escape  his  pursuers,  that  he  needed  no 
charm.  He  followed  the  animals,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  set  foot  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Fairies,  he  recognized  in  his  guide  a 
fairy  of  the  highest  rank. 

LIII. 

“  I  am  neither  a  novice  nor  an  ignora¬ 
mus,”  he  said  to  her,  “  and  I  have  stud¬ 
ied  magic  enough  to  know  what  I  have 
to  do  with.  I  know  very  well  that  you 
lead  me  to  a  place  which  I  can  never 
leave  .against  your  will ;  but  whatever 
lot  you  may  design  for  me,  it.cannot  bo 
worse  than  that  to  which  I  am  con¬ 
demned  by  man.  So  I  obey  without  a 
murmur,  knowing  too  that  resistance 
would  be  useless.  Perchance  you  will 
have  pity  on  an  old  man,  and  may  bo 
curious  to  see  him  die  the  beautiful 
death  which  must  soon  come.” 

LIV. 

“  Yon  boast  of  being  learned,  and  yon 
are  foolish,”  replied  Zilla.  “  If  you  were 
acquainted  with  fairies,  you  would  know 
that  they  can  do  you  no  harm.  The 
great  spirit  of  the  world  has  permitted 
them  to  gain  immortality  only  on  oon- 
dition  that  they  respect  life,  otherwise 
your  race  would  have  been  extinct  lung 
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ago.  Follow  me,  .ind  talk  no  more  non- 1 
sense,  or  I  will  take  you  back  to  the  i 
place  where  I  found  you.”  “  God  forbid,” 
thought  the  old  man,  and,  assuming  a 
more  modest  air,  he  arrived  with  the 
fairy  at  the  new  abode  of  the  little 
Prince  Herman. 

LV. 

The  fairy  had  been  absent  an  entire  , 
day,  and  during  that  time  the  aftectionate 
child  had  neitlier  w’orked,  nor  played, 
nor  eaten.  He  ex|)ected  his  mother,  and  ‘ 
thought  of  nothing  else.  When  he  saw 
the  old  man  coming,  he  ran  to  him,  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  announced  and  preceded 
the  duche8.s.  “Master  Bonus,”  said  he,  ] 
“you  are  welcome and  recalling  his 
princely  demeanor,  he  gave  him  his  hand  I 
to  kiss ;  but  the  poor  tutor  was  ready  to 
drop  from  the  excitement  of  finding  the  ' 
child  whom  he  never  expected  to  see  j 
again,  and  wept  with  joy,  while  he  em- , 
braced  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  j 
a  peasant.  I 

LVI.  j 

Then  the  fairy  told  the  child  that  his  ; 
mother  was  dead,  not  knowing  that  it 
would  give  him  great  pain,  and  not , 
comprehending  that  a  being  who  is  sul)- ' 
ject  to  death  should  not  submit  to  the  , 
death  of  another  as  an  entirely  natural  ! 
event.  The  child  wept  much,  and  told  j 
the  fairy  that  since  she  had  brought  him  ; 
only  evil  tidings,  she  rai^ht  have  spared  ' 
herself  the  trouble  of  bringing  back  his 
tutor.  The  fairy  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  left  him  in  anger.  Master  Bonus 
was  not  angry.  He  >»at  down  by  the ' 
child,  and  wept  to  see  him  weep.  j 

L\^I.  j 

Seeing  this,  the  child,  who  was  very  | 
affectionate,  embraced  him,  and  told  him  j 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  keep  him  as  a  ' 
companion,  and  have  him  live  in  his  I 
house,  on  condition  that  he  w’ould  never  I 
mention  his  studies.  “  Indeed,”  said 
Master  Bonus,  “  since  we  are  always  to  | 
remain  here,  I  do  not  know'  what  use  | 
there  w'ould  be  in  studying.  Let  us  em- 1 
ploy  ourselves  in  finding  out  how  to  i 
live.  1  confess  1  hold  to  that,  and  if  | 
you  will  believe  me,  I  should  like  to  eat 
a  little,  as  1  have  fasted  for  a  long  time.” 
At  that  moment  the  dog  returned  from 
hunting  with  a  fine  hare  between  bis 
teeth. 


LVIII. 

The  dog  made  friends  with  the  tutor, 
and  willingly  g.ave  up  his  prey,  which 
Master  Bonus  set  himself  to  cook  ;  but 
the  fairies,  who  w’cre  looking  on,  caused 
a  frightful  hallucination.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  broil  the  hare,  it  grew  larger, 
and  assumed  his  own  form,  so  that  he 
seemed  to  be  broiling  himself.  Horrified, 
he  put  the  animal  upon  the  coals,  hoping 
to  free  himself  from  his  fancy  in  {►er- 
ceiving  the  odor  of  the  broiling  meat ; 
but  it  only  seemed  to  be  himself  that 
was  broiling,  and  he  even  believed  that 
he  felt  his  own  flesh  burning. 

LIX. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  by  men  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  nmst  not  displease  the  fairies 
he  gave  back  the  meat  to  the  dog,  and 
renounced  it  forever.  Then  he  went  out 
to  collect  roots,  fruits,  and  grain,  and 
made  so  ample  a  provision  for  winter, 
that  the  house  was  filled,  and  there  was 
hardly  room  left  for  them  to  sleej).  And 
then,  afraid  of  being  robbed  by  the 
fairies,  and  imagining  that  he  knew’ 
enough  of  magic  to  inspire  them  with 
respect,  he  made  some  symbolical  figures 
out  of  earth,  and  })Iaccd  them  upon  the 
roof. 

LX. 

But  his  science  was  fal.se,  and  his  sym¬ 
bols  so  barbarous  that  the  fairies  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  except  in  thinking 
them  very  ugly,  and  laughing  at  them. 
Seeing  them  in  good  humor,  he  gained 
courage  to  ask  where  he  could  i)rocure 
some  working  tools,  without  which,  it 
w’as  impossible,  he  said,  to  do  anything. 
Thereupon  they  led  him  to  a  grotto, 
where  they  had  piled  up  a  mass  of  arti¬ 
cles  stolen  by  them  in  their  excursions, 
and  abandoned  when  they  had  satified 
their  curiosity. 

LXI. 

Master  Bonus  was  astonished  at  find¬ 
ing  there  all  kinds  of  utensils  and  ^arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury,  mixed  up  with  things  ut¬ 
terly  worthless.  What  he  first  sought 
was  a  copper  pan,  dishes,  and  tongs. 
He  drew  them  forth  from  among  the 
mass  of  jewels  and  costly  stuffs.  He  also 
discovered  bags  of  meal,  some  dried 
sweetmeats,  and  a  ewer  and  basin.  He 
scarcely  looked  at  the  books  and  writing 
desks.  “We  will  take  care  of  the  body 
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firnt,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  after  that  the 
mind  may  claim  its  nourishment,  if  it 
likes.” 

LXII. 

In  company  with  Herman,  he  made 
several  journej'S  to  the  grotto,  which 
the  fairies  considered  their  museum,  but 
which  he  called  simply  the  storehouse, 
lie  there  found  everything  required  for 
ni.akinjj  butter,  cheese,  and  jiastry.  Her¬ 
man  discovered  quantities  of  delicacies, 
which  he  carried  away ;  and  Master 
Bonus,  after  numerous  attempts,  learned 
to  make  dainties  at  which  a  bishop 
might  have  licked  his  fingers.  And  in 
the  sweet  employments  of  good  sleeping 
and  good  eating,  the  tutor  forgot  his 
days  of  misery,  and  did  not  trouble  the 
young  prince  with  teaching  him  to  read. 

LXIII. 

The  Queen  of  the  F.airie3  came  to  see 
the  establishment,  and,  as  several  of  her 
companions  were  displeased  at  seeing 
two  human  beings  instead  of  one,  she 
said  to  them  :  “  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  trouble  yourselves ;  the  man  is 
old,  and  w’ill  live  no  longer  than  he  is 
needed  by  Herman’s  childhood.  Besides, 

•  he  is  a  curious  animal,  and  the  care 
which  he  t.ikes  of  his  body  seems  to 
me  worth  our  study.  Observe  all  this 
man’s  inventions  for  self  -  preservation. 
But  he  lacks  neatness,  and  I  wish  that 
he  were  comfortably  clothed.” 

LXIV. 

She  called  Master  Bonus,  and  said  to 
him  :  “  Your  w'orn  -  out  robe  and  this 
child’s  tattered  garments  offend  my  eyes. 
Busy  yourself  a  little  less  with  kneading 
cakes  and  inventing  creams.  If  you 
cannot  sew  or  spin,  search  in  the  grotto 
for  some  new  clothing,  so  that  I  shall 
not  sec  you  again  in  these  rags.”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,  raadame,”  replied  the  pedagogue, 
hiding  his  fear  under  an  air  of  gallantry  ; 
“  it  ^all  bo  as  you  wish,  and  I  will 
spare  no  pains  to  make  myself  agreeable 
to  you.” 

I.XV, 

But  he  found  no  garments  for  Ms  own 
sex  in  the  fairy  storehouse,  and,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  begged  Milith, 
an  old  fairy,  almost  idiotic,  having  drank 
the  cup  .at  the  moment  of  her  dotage, 
to  help  him  clothe  himself.  Milith  wa.s 
pleased  at  being  consulted,  and,  as  no 
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one  else  did  her  this  honor,  she  took 
the  tutor  into  her  friendship,  and  gave 
him  one  of  her  new  dresses,  made  of 
goo<l  colored  wool,  and  a  cap  of  the 
same,  with  a  red  border ;  .and,  thus 
dressed  like  a  woman.  Master  Bonus 
looked  like  a  tall  and  very  ugly  fairy. 

I.XVI. 

Then  little  Regis,  who  passed  by, 
thought  him  so  ridiculous  that  she 
laughed  an  hour  ;  but,  still  laughing,  she 
persuaded  him  to  let  her  take  the  child, 
whom  she  wished  to  wear  one  of  her 
own  dresses;  and  when- she  had  him  in 
her  own  hands,  she  washed  and  per¬ 
fumed  him,  arranged  his  hair,  crowned 
him  with  flowers,  put  on  him  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  pearls,  and  a  gold  belt,  in  which 
she  fiistened  the  thousand  folds  of  his 
rose-colored  petticoat,  and  then  thought 
he  w'as  so  beautiful,  that  she  wanted  to 
make  him  sing  and  dance,  while  she  ad¬ 
mired  her  work. 

LXVII. 

Herman,  too,  thought  himself  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  was  delighted  with  his  per¬ 
fumed  robe ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of 
obedience,  and  refused  to  dance,  whicli 
made  Regis  angry.  She  snatched  ott’ 
his  necklace,  tore  off  his  robe,  and,  like 
the  fantastic  fairy  that  she  was,  she  rum¬ 
pled  his  hair,  stained  his  face  with  the 
juice  of  a  black  grain,  and  left  him  thor¬ 
oughly  ashamed,  almost  naked,  and  furi¬ 
ous  at  being  utterly  impotent  to  injure 
the  fairy  in  return. 

LXVIII. 

Master  Bonus,  however,  seeing  the 
anger  of  little  Regis,  ran  away.  Her¬ 
man,  rejoining  him,  reproached  him  for 
having  tied  from  such  a  tiny  fairy,  and 
for  having  no  more  courage  than  a 
chicken.  ‘‘  I  should  be  courageous  and 
bold  if  I  had  not  you  to  defend,”  replied 
the  tutor.  “  You  know  very  well  that 
you  cannot  defend  yourself.  Fairies, 
even  when  no  bigger  than  mice,  are 
very  formidable  beings,  and  the  best 
W’ay  is  to  endure  their  caprices  without 
opposing  them. 

LXIX. 

“  As  to  myself,  I,  who  should  be  roast¬ 
ed  at  a  slow  tire  if  I  left  them,  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  bear  all  the  caprices  of  these 
ladies,  and  if  they  had  ordered  me  to 
dance,  I  would  have  done  it,  and  cut  up 
capers  along  the  way.”  The  child  felt 
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that  there  wan  reason  in  what  his  tutor 
said,  but  despised  him  none  the  less  : 
reason  does  not  always  advise  what  is* 
most  beautiful.  lie  ran  to  find  Zilla  and 
tell  her  of  his  mishap,  and  show  her 
how  he  had  been  abused.  Zilla  turned 
red  with  indication,  and  led  him  to  the 
Queen  to  make  complaint  against  Regis. 

LXX. 

“  You  have  deserved  it  all,”  said  the 
Queen  to  Herman.  “  You  sustain  so  |)oor- 
ly  the  dignity  which  your  race  attributes 
to  you,  that  no  one  would  credit  it. 
Y'ou  live  less  nobly  than  a  wild  beast, 
for  he  is  contented*  with  what  he  finds  ; 
but  your  preceptor  and  yourself  care 
only  to  wnet  your  appetites  in  order 
to  enhance  your  natural  hunger.  You 
think  no  more  of  nourishing  your  souls 
llian  if  you  were  nothing  but  mouth  and 
stomach.  Y"ou  are  really  despicable,  and 
do  not  excite  in  me  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest.” 

IJtXI. 

The  child  was  mortified,  and  Zilla  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Queen’s  lesson  was 
meant  for  her  more  than  for  the  child. 
She  told  Herman  that,  if  he  wished  to 
l«.‘arn,  she  w’ould  take  the  greatest  pains 
with  him,  and  then  taking  him  away 
with  her,  she  selected  for  him  a  white 
woollen  tunic,  in  which  she  dressed  him 
iti  a  w'orse  fashion  than  Regis  had  done, 
and  then  she  gave  him  a  coat  of  skins 
to  wear  when  running  in  the  forest, 
and  arms  to  defend  himself  from  the 
wild  beasts,  who  might  menace  him  as 
he  grew  larger ;  but  she  made  him  swear 
never  to  shed  blood  except  in  defending 
his  life. 

LXXII. 

And  then  she  gave  him  a  book,  and 
told  him  that  when  he  could  read  it, 
she  would  take  pains  to  teach  him  de¬ 
lightful  things,  which  would  make  him 
happy.  Herman  went  to  find  Master 
Honus,  and,  with  a  truly  heroic  kick, 
threw  the  cakes  he  was  making  into  the  I 
fire.  “  I  do  not  want  to  be  despised 
any  longer,”  said  he.  “  I  wish  no  lon¬ 
ger  to  make  a  god  of  my  stomach.  I 
want  to  be  handsome  and  proud,  and 
receive  compliments.  I  order  you  to 
'  teach  me  to  read.  I  wish  to  be  taught 
to-morrow.” 

Lxxm. 

Master  Bonus  obeyed  with  a  sigh ;  but 
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the  child  did  not  know  how  to  read  on 
the  morrow,  and  wjw  angry,  and  said : 
“  You  do  not  know  how  to  teach  me. 
Perhaps  you  are  ignorant.  If  so,  retain 
these  servant’s  clothes,  which  befit  you, 
do  the  cooking,  and  call  yourself  Mistress 
Bona.  I  will  come  back  and  sup  and 
lodge  at  your  hotel,  but  I  will  go  else¬ 
where  to  seek  the  honor  of  my  race 
and  the  learning  which  gives  happiness.” 
And  he  departed  with  his  dog,  leaving 
the  tutor  stupefied  at  such  language. 

LXXIV. 

When  Zilla  saw  the  clnld  so  resolute 
and  submissive,  full  of  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  repeating  without  understanding 
the  wordb  which  he  had  heard  the  Queen 
address  to  her,  she  was  astonished  at 
seeing  the  power  w’hich  self-love  exer¬ 
cised  over  his  youthful  soul,  and  she 
wished  to  try  herself  to  instruct  him. 
She  found  him  so  attentive  and  so  intel¬ 
ligent  that  she  liked  the  task,  and  keep¬ 
ing  him  longer  with  her  day  by  day,  she 
could  hardly  do  without  his  company. 

I.XXV. 

When  the  sun  shone,  she  walked  with 
him,  and  taught  him  the  secret  of  the 
divine  things  of  nature,  the  history  of 
light  and  its  marriage  with  plants,  the 
mystery  of  stones  and  the  language  of 
waters,  the  way  of  governing  the  wild¬ 
est  animals,  of  making  trees  and  rooks 
follow  her,  of  evoking  by  song  immate¬ 
rial  powers,  of  making  sparks  fly  from 
her  fingers,  and  of  talking  with  the  spir¬ 
its  hidden  under  the  earth. 

LXXVI. 

By  moonlight  she  taught  him  the  sym¬ 
bolical  language  of  night,  the  history  of 
the  stars,  and  the  way  of  mounting 
clouds  in  dreams.  She  taught  him  how 
to  separate  himself  from  bis  body,  and 
to  see  with  the  magic  eyes  which  she 
made  him  find  in  drops  of  meadow  dew. 
She  told  him  also  what  the  milky  way 
is  m.ade  of,  and  sometimes  she  made  him 
forsake  his  own  real  self,  and  walk  in 
the  silent  spaces  under  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains. 

I.XXV1I. 

When  the  wind  and  snow  and  rain 
threatened  to  stupefy  the  mind  of  her 
pupil,  she  led  him  into  the  mysterious 
grottos,  where  the  fairies  who  pre¬ 
serve  the  mystic  fire  consented  to  admit 
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him  to  some  of  their  interviews.  There 
ho  learned  to  converse  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  to  read  the  thoughts  of  the 
absent,  to  see  through  the  thickest  rocks, 
to  meastire  the  height  of  heaven  with¬ 
out  looking  at  it,  to  weigh  the  earth  and 
the  plants  in  an  invisible  balance,  and  a 
thousand  other  marvellous  secrets  which 
are  child’s  play  to  fairies. 

LXXVIII. 

When  Herman  had  learned  all  these 
things,  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  he 
w.as  so  handsome,  so  amiable,  so  well 
educated,  and  every  way  so  agreeable, 
that,  if  the  fairies  had  been  capable  of 
loving,  they  would  every  one  of  them 
have  been  in  love  with  him ;  but  their 
appetites  are  so  w’ell  regulated  by  the 
impossibility  of  dying,  that  they  cannot 
aspire  to  any  deep  human  sentiment ; 
even  friendship  is  denied  them,  as  cau.sing 
sorrow  and  disturbing  the  perfect  and 
monotonous  equilibrium  of  their  being. 

LXXIX. 

What  remains  to  them  of  humanity  is 
proportioned  exactly  to  their  power  of 
feeling  emotion  without  pain  or  duration. 
Thus  they  are  imperious  and  irascible ; 
blit  they  soon  forget,  and  are  only  the 
better  for  it.  They  have  many  coquet¬ 
ries  and  jealousies,  but,  being  always  at 
liberty  to  forget  if  they  like,  and  to 
hiy  aside  their  c:ire  and  spite  when  they 
are  tired  of  them,  they  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  nothing,  and  rejoice  at 
nothing.  They  know  nothing  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  consequently  do  not  seek  it. 
What  could  they  do  with  it  ? 

LXXX. 

They  do  not  enjoy  science  as  we  do, 
because  they  use  it  only  in  defending 
themselves  from  the  misfortunes  of  ig¬ 
norance,  without  knowing  the  joy  of 
defending  others  by  it.  When  they  had 
taught  little  Herman  they  congratulated 
themselves,  because  he  had  become  a 
companion  and  almost  an  equal,  but  they 
were  every  moment  saying  to  each 
other,  to  prevent  loving  him,  “  Do  not 
forget  that  he  must  die.”  However,  if 
he  complimented  one  of  them,  another 
pouted,  and  he  had  to  console  her  by 
complimenting  her  still  more. 

LXXXI. 

Which  does  not  prove  that  they  were 
silly  or  vain,  but  they  prided  themselves 


highly  on  having  conquered  by  science  a 
mode  of  existence  which  renders  them 
proof  against  our  sufferings.  Zilla  was 
the  most  jealous  of  them  all,  because 
she  had  claims  upon  Herm.an,  or  thought 
she  had  ;  and  when  he  praised  the  g<ayely 
of  liegis  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Queen, 
Zilla  treated  him  coldly,  and  recollected 
what  a  trifling  thing  a  human  child  was 
in  comparison  with  herself. 

LXXXII. 

Herman,  however,  loved  her  more 
than  all  the  others,  and  looked  upon  her 
as  his  mother;  but  he  was  timid  and 
proud,  and  heard  around  him  so  little  of 
the  language  of  love,  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  dream  of  loving  any  one  more 
than  himself.  He  went  from  time  to 
time  to  see  Master  Bonus,’ who  kept  on 
inventing  dainties,  and  was  not  unhappy 
in  his  solitude,  except  that  now  and 
then  the  fairies  amused  themselves  by 
tormenting  him. 

LXXXIII. 

They  caused  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
hallucinations.  Sometimes  he  thought 
himself  a  woman,  and  imagined  that  an 
Ethiopian  wanted  to  sell  him  to  the 
Eastern  caliphs.  Then  he  hid  himself 
in  the  rocks  till  he  was  hungry,  which 
w.a8  a  great  evil  for  him.  At  another 
time,  liegis  persuaded  him  that  she  was 
in  love  with  him,  and  enticed  him  to  a 
rendezvous,  where  he  was  tossed  and 
beaten  by  invisible  hands.  All  this  w.as 
to  punish  him  for  pretending  to  magic, 
and  for  allowing  himself  gross  and  pue¬ 
rile  incantations. 

LXXXIV. 

For  the  rest,  he  fared  well,  and  grew 
fat,  and  did  not  look  very  old,  for  fairies 
are  good  at  heart ;  and  when  they  had 
tired  or  frightened  him,  they  gave  him 
sleep  and  appetite  to  make  up  for  it. 
Herman  tried  to  feel  interest  in  his  con¬ 
dition,  but  finding  him  so  selfish  and  so 
positive,  he  lefl  him  in  disdain.  The 
only  being  who  showed  a  true  friendship 
for  the  child  was  his  dog,  and  when  the 
eyes  of  this  faithful  creature  seemed  to 
8.ay,  “  I  love  you,”  Herman  wept,  he 
knew  not  why. 

LXXXV. 

But  the  dog  became  so  old  that  one 
d.ay  he  could  not  rise  to  follow  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Herman  was  frightened,  and  ran 
to  find  Zilla.  ‘*My  dog  is  going  to 
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die,”  he  said ;  “  we  must  prevent  it.” 
“  I  cannot,”  she  replied ;  “  everything 
on  earth  must  die,  except  fairies.” 
“  Prolong  his  life  a  few  years,”  said 
Herman  ;  4“  you  can  do  more  difficult 
things  than  that.  If  my  dog  should  die, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  I  love  him 
better  than  anything  on  earth  except  you, 
and  I  cannot  live  without  his  friend¬ 
ship.” 

LXXXVI. 

“  You  speak  like  a  fool,”  said  the 
fairy.  “  You  may  love  your  dog,  since 
men  must  be  foolish  enough  to  love 
something,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  say 
that  you  love  me,  since  you  apply  the 
same  words  to  your  dog.  If  your  dog 
dies,  I  will  find  another,  which  you  will 
love  as  much.”  “  No,”  replied  Herman  ; 

I  do  not  want  another  after  him,  and 
since  I  must  not  love  you,  I  will  hence¬ 
forth  love  nothing  but  death.” 

LXXXVII. 

The  dog  died,  and  the  child  was  in¬ 
consolable.  Master  Bonus  could  not 
comprehend  his  grief,  and  the  fairies  de¬ 
spised  it.  Then  Herman  in  his  irritation 
felt  what  was  wanting  in  this  fairy  king¬ 
dom.  He  W'as  fondled  and  instructed, 

{)rotected  and  loaded  w’ith  benefits,  but 
le  W’as  not  loved,  and  he  loved  no  one. 
Zilla  endeavored  to  divert  him,  by  lead¬ 
ing  liirn  with  her  to  the  most  beautiful 
laces  in  the  mountain.  She  admitted 
im  with  herself  into  the  marvellous 
palace  which  the  fairies  build  and  de¬ 
stroy  in  an  hour. 

LXXXVIII. 

She  showed  him  pyramids  higher  than 
Himalaya,  and  glaciers  of  diamond  and 
carbuncle,  castles  whose  walls  were 
made  only  of  flowers  interwoven,  porti¬ 
cos  and  colonnades  of  flame,  gardens 
of  jewels,  where  the  birds  sang  songs 
which  ravished  the  mind  and  senses ; 
but  Herman  was  already  too  wise  to  take 
these  thing!^  in  earnest,  and  one  day  said 
to  Zilla:  “These  are  only  fancies;  and 
the  things  you  show  me  have  no  reality.” 

LXXXIX. 

She  tried  to  charm  him  by  a  still  more 
beautiful  dream.  She  led  him  to  the 
moon.  For  a  moment  he  was  pleased, 
and  then  wanted  to  go  to  the  sun.  She 
redoubled  her  invocations,  and  they 
w’ent  to  the  sun.  Herman  felt  no  inter- 
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[  est  in  w'hat  he  saw.  He  said  continually 
i  to  the  fairy :  “  You  make  me  dream,  you 
do  not  make  me  live.”  And  when  he 
awoke,  he  said :  “  I  remember  nothing ; 
it  is  as  if  I  had  seen  nothing.” 

xc. 

He  was  seized  with  melancholy.  The 
Queen  saw  that  he  was  pale  and  depress¬ 
ed.  “  Since  you  cannot  love  heaven,” 
said  she,  “  at  least  try  to  love  the 
earth.”  Herman  meditated  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  words.  He  remembered 
that  Zilla  had  once  given  him  grain,  a 
plough,  an  ass,  and  a  mule.  He  labored, 
sowed  and  planted,  and  took  pleasure  in 
finding  how  fertile,  tractable,  and  moth¬ 
erly  is  the  earth.  Master  Bonus  was 
delighted  at  having  daily  to  grind  grain 
and  make  bread. 

xci. 

But  Herman  did  not  understand  the 
pleasure  of  mere  eating  ;  and,  after  see¬ 
ing  what  the  earth  gave  back  in  return 
for  w'hat  man  lends  her,  he  asked  no 
more  of  her,  and  returned  to  what  she 
freely  gave  him.  The  Queen  said  to  him : 
“  The  torrent  is  not  always  clear.  Since 
the  last  storms,  it  wears  away  its  banks  ; 
and  there,  where  you  like  to  swim,  it  is 
full  of  rocks  and  slime.  Try  to  direct 
its  course.  Endeavor  to  love  the  water, 
since  you  no  longer  love  the  earth.” 

xcn. 

Herman  directed  the  course  of  the 
torrent,  restored  its  beauty,  its  harmo¬ 
nious  voice,  its  light  motion,  its  sweet 
repose  in  the  little  cup  of  the  lakes  ;  but, 
at  last,  having  no  more  orders  to  give  it, 
he  found  it  too  submissive.  He  tore 
down  the  sluices  he  had  made,  and  took 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  water  resume  its 
freedom,  and  begin  its  ravages  again. 
“What  caprice  is  this?”  asked  Zilla. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “should  I  tyrannize  over 
the  water?  Became  I  cannot  behvedy 
need  I  be  hated  f  ” 

xcni. 

Zilla  thought  her  son  very  ungrateful, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries, 
W’as  seriously  dissatisfied.  “  I  wish  to 
forget  him,”  she  said  to  the  Queen,  “  for 
he  gives  me  more  trouble  than  he  is 
worth.  Permit  me  to  take  him  hence, 
and  restore  him  to  the  society,  of  his 
equals.  You  said,  truly,  that  I  should 
'  become  tired  of  him,  and  old  Trollia  was 
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right  in  reproving  me  for  my  protection 
and  caresses.” 

xciv. 

“  Do  what  you  wish,”  said  the  Queen ; 
“  but  remember  that  tiie  cliild  will  now 
be  unhappy  with  man,  and  that  you  can¬ 
not  forget  him  as  quickly  as  you  hope. 
Wo  have"  no  right  to  destroy  anything, 
yet  you  have  destroyed  something  in  his 
soul.”  “What  is  that?”  asked  ZilU. 
“  Ignorance  of  the  good  which  he  cannot 
po.ssess.  Try  to  banish  him,  and  you 
will  see!  ”  “  See  what,  since  I  wish  to 
see  him  no  more  ?  ”  “  You  will  see  him 
in  your  mind,  for  he  will  reproach  him¬ 
self,  and  this  phantom  will  cry  after  you, 
day  and  night.” 

xcv. 

Zilla  did  not  understand  what  the 
Queen  said  to  her.  Never  having  done 
wrong,  even  before  drinking  the  cup,  she 
had  no  fear  of  the  remorse  of  which  she 
h:id  no  knowledge.  At  liberty  to  carry 
out  her  fancies,  she  said  to  Herman: 
“  You  are  not  happy  here  ;  do  you  wish 

return  to  your  own  people  ?  ”  Her¬ 
man  had  wished  it  a  thousand  times,  but 
had  never  dared  to  speak  of  it,  lest  he 
should  seem  ungrateful  and  displease 
Zilla.  Surprised  at  the  proposal,  be 
doubted  if  she  were  in  earnest. 

xcvi. 

“Your  will,”  he  replied,  “shall  be 
mine.”  “  Very  w'ell,”  said  she,  “  go  and 
find  JMaster  Bonus,  and  I  will  lead  you 
forth  from  our  domain.”  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  induce  Master  Bonus  to  leave 
the  Valley  of  the  Fairies.  He  threw 
himself  at  the  Queen’s  feet,  saying :  “  Do 
you  wish  me  to  go  and  end  my  life  in 
suffering  ?  Have  I  offended  any  one 
here  ?  I  live  only  on  vegetables  and 
meal.  I  respect  your  mysteries,  and 
never  come  near  your  altars.  Let  me 
<lie  M'here  I  am.” 

XCVII. 

He  was  permitted  to  remain,  and 
Herman,  who  had  grown  to  be  a  man, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  need  of  his 
tutor,  set  out  alone  with  Zilla.  When 
they  came  to  the  frightful  rocky  para¬ 
pet,  which  no  man  dared  attempt 
from  without,  she  wished  to  keep  him 


'  from  dizziness  by  a  charm.  “  No,”  he 
said,  “  I  am  familiar  with  this  path.  I 
have  followed  it  more  than  once,  and  I 
could  have  escaped  long  ago.”  “  Why 
have  you  remained,  then,  against  your 
will?”  said  Zilla.  Herman  did  not 
answer. 

XCVIII. 

He  was  sorry  that  the  fairy  asked  him 
this  question.  She  ought  to  have  di¬ 
vined  that  nothing  but  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  had  detained  him.  Zilla  understood 
his  proud  silence,  and  grew  sad  at  the 
thought  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  making; 
but  she  had  resolved  to  make  it,  and 
kept  on  walking  before  him.  When  they 
reached  the  bound  where  they  were  to 
separate,  she  gave  him  the  gold  which 
she  had  once  stolen  from  the  herald  of 
the  duke,  his  father,  and  offered  to  the 
child  as  a  plaything.  Then  he  had  di.s- 
dained  it,  and  now  he  smiled  and  took  it 
without  pleasure. 

xcix. 

“You  could  not  do  w'ithout  it,”  she 
said.  “  Here  you  have  no  right  to  take 
anything  upon  the  earth.  You  must 
observe  the  conditions  of  exchange.” 
Herman  did  not  understand  her.  She 
had  disdained  to  teach  him  the  laws  and 
usages  of  human  society.  It  was  too 
late  to  w'arn  him  of  the  evils  awaiting 
him  in  this  new  world.  Besides,  Her¬ 
man  did  not  listen  to  her.  He  was  like 
one  intoxicated,  for  bis  soul  was  impa¬ 
tient  for  its  flight ;  but  his  intoxication 
was  full  of  bitterness,  and  he  restrained 
himself  from  weeping. 


If  the  fairy  at  this  moment  had  said  to 
him  :  “  Will  you  return  w’ith  me  ?  ”  he 
would  have  loved  and  blessed  her ;  but 
she  hardened  her  heart  against  all  weak¬ 
ness  ;  her  eyes  were  dry  and  her  words 
cold.  Hennan  felt  that  it  was  only  a 
shadow  which  be  had  loved,  and,  doing 
violence  to  himself,  he  bade  her  fare¬ 
well.  When  she  had  disappeared,  ’he 
s.at  down  and  wept.  Zilla,  turning,  saw 
it,  and  was  about  to  call  him  back ;  but 
must  she  not  forget  him,  since  she  could 
not  make  him  happy  ? 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Fra5er'i  Hagaxlne. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  INDIA. 

The  most  conflicting  opinions  appear 
to  exist  on  the  subject  of  our  military- 
requirements  in  India.  Some  speakers 
in  the  House  have  contended  that  the 
number  of  British  troops  ought  to  be 
reduced  ;  others  maintain  that  no  reduc¬ 
tion  is  possible ;  and  some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  advocate  an  increase  of  the  British 
establishment.  We  propose,  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is  ; 
really  an  important  subject,  and  endeavor 
to  suggest  some  data  to  enable  English¬ 
men  who  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  India  to  form  their  own  opinions  ' 
on  it. 

Like  most  matters  connected  with  In¬ 
dia,  this  has  probably  been  looked  at 
hitherto  too  much  from  an  exclusively 
Indian  point  of  view.  We  were  so  long 
accustomed  to  think  of  India  simply  as 
the  preserve  of  the  East  India  Company, 
that  even  now,  when  the  old  regime  has 

t)assed  away,  and  we  have  been  compel- 
ed  to  acknowledge  practically  that  we 
ought  to  legislate  for  India  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  we  still  un¬ 
consciously  relapse  into  the  old  grooves, 
and  look  at  Indian  questions  as  if  they 
could  concern  India  alone  and  be  without 
induenc-eon  national  interest.  This  mis- ! 
lake  strikes  an  observer  more  strongly 
in  India  than  at  home.  The  Court  of 
Directors  has  been  replaced  in  London  * 
by  the  Indian  Council,  under  a  Secretary  I 
of  State ;  but  the  local  government  is  I 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  ‘ 
it  was  formerly.  It  is  composed  in  great 
measure  of  the  same  men,  and  is  ani¬ 
mated  almost  wholly  by  the  old  ideas. 
The  reSrganization  of  the  array  since  the 
mutiny  is  the  work  of  these  men,  and 
bears  ver^  strongly  the  impress  of  the 
old  mischievous  notion  of  legislating  for 
India  with  little  or  no  regard  to  imperial 
interests. 

Our  proposed  suliject,  then,  embraces 
the  consideration  of  "the  military  require¬ 
ments  of  India,  (1)  with  reference  to  the 
country  itself,  (2)  with  reference  to  the 
empire  at  large. 

The  physical  features  of  Indian  ge¬ 
ography  are  sufficiently  remarkable. 
The  peninsula  is  completely  bounded 
by  mountains ;  from  near  Kurrachee  on 
the  west  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  on 


the  east,  our  frontier  is  everywhere 
marked  by  ranges,  in  great  part  ex¬ 
tremely  lolly,  and  generally  difficult  and 
nearly  impracticable.  The  peninsula  it¬ 
self  consists  of  the  plain  country  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  huge  water-systems  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra  on  the  east ;  and  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  more  or  less  elevateil 
and  broken  table-land  which  fills  up  the 
quadrangle  bounded  by  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  the  B.ay  of  Bengal,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean. 

The  country  presents  nowhere  material 
obstacles  to  communication,  except  where 
a  large  river  has  to  be  crossed.  But  the 
Indian  rivers  are  generally  very  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  communication. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  violent  and  uncer¬ 
tain  in  current,  and  they  either  cut 
through  rock,  or  How  over  loose  and 
shifting  soil.  Navigation  is  accordingly 
rendered  difficult,  either  by  napids  or 
sandbanks.  Permanent  bridges  do  not 
exist,  with  the  few  exceptions  created 
by  railways  ;  the  rivers  are  crossed  by 
!  ferry,  except  that  during  some  five 
months  of  the  year  bridges  of  boats  are 
available  on  the  princijial  roads. 

I  The  coast  line  is  deHcient  in  good  har¬ 
bors.  There  are  four,  which  alone  de¬ 
serve  mention  in  a  rapid  general  sketch. 
Of  these  Bombay  is  the  only  really  good 
one ;  Kurrachee  is  the  next  best,  and 
capable  of  improvement ;  Madras  is  only 
an  open  road  ;  and  the  approach  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous. 
A  better  and  safer  harbor  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  another  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
at  Port  Canning,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Calcutta ;  but  the  deadly  nature 
of  the  climate  has,  as  yet,  prevented  it 
from  being  generally  adopted. 

The  richest  and  altogether  most  imr 
portant  part  of  the  country  is  that  which 
extends  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  and 
comprises  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Punjab.  The  grand  trunk  road, 
before  railways,  the  most  important  line 
of  communication  in  India,  traverses  this 
whole  region,  and  is  kept  in  admirable 
order.  The  communications  between 
large  and  important  pbaces  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  fair  throughout  the  country  ; 
but  the  cross  and  by  -  roads  are  imper¬ 
fect,  and  liable  to  very  serious  damage 
in  the  rains. 

I  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
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in  Indian  railways  ;  though  far  less  than 
might  be  wished.  Those  lines  which 
principally  demand  notice  in  a  military 
point  of  view  are  : 

1.  The  East  Indian  railway,  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 

2.  The  Scinde  and  Punjab  line,  from 
Kurrachee  to  Lahore,  and  thence  east¬ 
ward,  to  connect  with  the  East  Indian 
railway. 

3.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  from 
Bombay,  joining  the  East  Indian  rail¬ 
way,  through  Central  India,  at  two 

Soints,  near  Benares  and  Agra,  and  the 
ladras  lines  through  the  Deccan. 

4.  The  Madras  railway,  connecting 
Madras  with  the  westera  coast,  near 
Calicut. 

The  last-named  line  is  complete  ;  the 
remainder  .are  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
state  of  progress. 

These  lines  are,  however,  we  believe, 
at  present  only  single ;  and  the  rolling 
stock  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  inade¬ 
quate  even  for  the  ordinary  traffic.  The 
Scinde  line,  which  is,  for  military  pur- 

foses,  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
ndia,  as  giving  us  the  most  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  England  and  the 
Punjab,  is  the  most  backward  of  all. 
One  portion,  from  Kurrachee  to  Kotree 
on  the  Indus,  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time  ;  and  another,  from  Mooltan  to  La¬ 
hore,  has  been  completed  in  the  last  year. 
But  between  these  points,  a  dist.ance  of 
some  four  hundred  miles,  including  the 
passage  of  the  Indus  and  Lower  Sutlej, 
intervenes,  which  forms  a  tedious  and 
troublesome  march.  The  steamers  on 
the  Indus  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  the  railway  over  this  im¬ 
portant  gap. 

When  tins  entire  railway  system  is 
completed,  w’e  shall  have  communication  ! 
between  each  of  the  four  main  harbors 
of  India  by  a  network  of  lines,  which 
will  place  every  part  of  the  country 
within  reasonably  easy  marching  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  rail  .at  one  point  or  other. 

Fortresses,  in  the  European  sense,  do 
not  exist  in  India.  At  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  there  are  small  bastioned 
forts,  but  not  intended  for  large  garri¬ 
sons,  or  calculated  to  offer  any  prolong¬ 
ed  resistance  to  regular  attack.  And, 
besides  numerous  old  native  forts  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  country,  we  have  strong 
places  of  more  importance — as  at  Delhi 


and  Allahabad.  But  we  are  so  thorough¬ 
ly  superior  in  the  field  to  any  native 
enemy,  that  fortified  places  have  far  less 
importance  in  India  than  they  assume  in 
European  operations. 

As  regards  the  political  geography  of 
India,  there  is  only  one  native  State  of 
any  consequence  (the  Nizam’s  domin¬ 
ions)  within  our  territory;  but  there 
are  various  minor  principalities,  inde- 

fiendent  or  protected.  None  of  these, 
lowever,  not  even  the  Nizam,  have  any 
military  power  which  can  virtually  affect 
our  position,  or  need  bo  taken  largely 
into  account  in  estimating  our  military 
requirements. 

Of  our  neighbors  there  are  two,  be¬ 
sides  the  Burmese  Empire,  powerful 
enough  to  demand  special  consideration 
— the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  which  from 
the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Ilimalaya.s 
overhangs  our  main  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  from  C.alcutta  to  the  northwest ; 
and  Affghanistan,  on  our  extreme  north¬ 
west  frontier.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  remarkable  for  warlike 
qualities  among  our  mountain  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  again  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  people  of  the  plains  by  apti¬ 
tude  for  war.  Either  power,  united  in 
spirit  and  formally  at  war  with  us,  wouhl 
require  a  very  considerable  display  of 
force ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  a  war  against  our  Indian  neighbors, 
we  are  obliged  to  meet  them  very  much 
on  their  own  terms  and  in  their  own  dif¬ 
ficult  country.  It  is  this  fact  which  has 
given  such  large  dimensions  and  ‘fac¬ 
titious  importance  to  such  small  wars  as 
those  of  IJmbeyla  and  Bhootan.  It  is 
not  the  actual  relative  strength  of  the 
enemy,  which  would  be  insignificant 
enough,  if  we  could  bring  it  fairly  face 
to  face  with  us,  but  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  ground,  where  we  must 
fight  them  very  much  when  and  how 
they  please,  and  the  considerations  of 
supply,  transport,  and  communication, 
which  make  these  little  wars  so  expon 
sive  and  troublesome.  And  these  things 
most  in  reason  be  borne  in  mind,  whether 
in  estimating  the  services  of  those  who 
have  brought  such  wars  to  a  successful 
issue,  or  the  standard  of  our  future  re¬ 
quirements. 

Our  most  formidable  foe  in  India,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  native  of  India.  We  have 
no  desire,  in  this  purely  military  sketch. 
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to  touch  on  political  matters  more  than 
necessary  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  denied,  and  which  must  not  be  evaded, 
that  our  administration  of  the  country 
has  not  reconciled  the  people  to  our  rule. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  sullenly 
and  passively  disinclined  towards  us ; 
the  fanatical  portion  is  bitterly  and  im¬ 
placably  hostile ;  and  there  is  a  large 
seething  mass  of  crime  and  turbulence, 
which  finds  its  account  in  ordinary  times  j 
in  suppressed  disafiection,  and  would  on 
occasion  seek  it  but  too  readily  in  open 
hostility. 

But  here  again  we  are  the  favorites  of  , 
fortune.  From  the  hills  of  Ilagara  to 
Cape  Comorin,  from  the  half- Thibetan 
inhabitant  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  wild  , 
Belooch,  among  all  the  varied  races , 
which  throng  the  plains  and  mountains  ' 
of  Ilindostan,  there  is  probably  none  j 
which  does  not  hate  us.  But  if  they 
hate  us  well,  they  hate  each  other  better ;  I 
and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they 
distrust  each  other  cordially.  The  na- ' 
tive  potentates  whom  we  have  discrown- 1 
ed  in  fact  where  not  in  name  ;  the  native  | 
aristocracy,  whose  privileges  we  have 
interfered  with,  and  whose  pleasant 
I 'radices  of  extortion  and  oppression 
we  have  interrupted  ;  the  peasant,  whom 
we  have  vainly  tried  to  raise — all  hate 
us  with  more  or  less  intensity.  But 
they,  each  and  all,  seek  their  own  ;  and  : 
they,  each  and  all,  know*  this  of  their 
brethren.  So  that,  even  setting  aside 
the  old  animosities  of  race  and  religion, 
there  is  little  chance  of  any  general  com¬ 
bination  against  us. 

We  have,  then,  undisturbed  communi¬ 
cation  with  India,  while  we  hold  our 
present  position  as  a  maritime  power. 
We  have  at  least  four  available  harbors, 
as  bases  of  operation,  whence  we  can 

flush  our  forces  into  the  country.  W e  | 
lave  fairly  good,  and  daily  improving,  j 
lines  of  operation  from  those  bases  to  all ! 
parts  of  the  interior.  We  hold  various  ' 
strong  points  in  the  country  itself.  We  j 
are  singularly  little  exposed  to  attack  i 
from  without.  And  we  have  to  deal , 
with  a  divided,  if  disaffected,  popula-  j 
tion ;  which  is,  moreover,  under  our 
actual  rule.  These  facts  are  to  give  the 
measure  of  our  requirements,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  as  regards  India  itself ; 
and  it  appears  from  them — 1,  That  a  very 
moderate  number  of  troops  would  suffice 


I  to  occupy  the  strategically  important 
points  in  the  country  ;  2,  That,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  our  sub¬ 
jects,  .a  considerable  reserve  force,  in 
addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the  points 
'  which  we  must  occu|)y,  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

j  We  have  said  above,  that  this,  as  all 
other  questions  relating  to  India,  should 
not  be  looked  at  exclusively,  or  even 
principally,  from  a  local  jioint  of  view. 
India  is  only  a  portion  of  our  empire, 
and  general  national  interests  claim  pri¬ 
mary  consideration.  Wo  are  obliged  to 
keep  garrisons  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  East.  We  maintain  them  at  the 
Cape,  Australia,  New -Zealand,  Mauri¬ 
tius,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  and  we 
shall  probably  before  long  have  to  occu¬ 
py  Vancouver’s  Island  with  a  military 
force.  In  one  or  other  of  these  countries 
we  are  almost  always  engaged  in  war, 
which  requires  an  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  garrison.  Wo  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  ready  at  some  convenient  spot,  a 
reserve  force  from  which  we  may  rapidly 
detach  reenforoements  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  India  is,  except  on  sanitary 
'  grounds,  the  most  convenient  point  for 
the  station  of  our  reserve  for  the  whole 
East 

The  princip.-!!  consideration,  however, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  that  our 
Eastern  possessions  must  not  absorb  an 
undue  proportion  of  our  necessarily 
small  army.  Not  only  is  the  strength 
of  our  standing  army  limited  by  our 
general  financial  necessities,  but  there 
is  difficulty  in  these  days  in  obtaining 
recruits  under  the  voluntary  system.  It 
would  be  preposterous,  therefore,  for 
English  statesmen  to  allow  the  national 
power  to  be  straitened,  and  its  prestige 
imperille<l,  by  locking  up  in  India  more 
troops  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Local  interests  are  too  apt  to  assume 
exaggerated  proportions  from  a  local 
point  of  view  ;  and  none  but  the  most 
obvious  and  w’ell -proved  requirements 
should  be  admitted  in  fixing  the  number 
of  our  troops  for  Eastern  service. 

National  interests,  then,  and  national 
considerations,  fix  the  maximum  limit  to 
which  our  forces  in  the  East  should  be 
carried,  while  the  minimum  is  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  positive  necessities  of  our  posi¬ 
tion.  And  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  chances  may  put  a  strain  upon  our 
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power  in  Europe,  it  is  nece8s.ary  that 
every  measure  of  economizing  our  forces 
in  the  East  should  receive  the  earliest 
and  most  careful  attention. 

NVe  have  thus  endeavored  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  general  principles  which  should 
determine  the  amount  of  our  military 
force  in  India ;  and  we  believe  that 
those  principles  will  be  accepted  as 
sound,  and  c.alculated  to  m.ake  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  army  sufficient  for  our 
requirements.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
go  into  all  the  details  of  the  question  ; 
but  our  remarks  would  be  very  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  further  and  more 
particular  consideration  of  our  absolute 
necessities,  and  the  present  state  of 
things.  And  as  our  remarks  on  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  must  of  necessity  be 
more  or  less  critical,  we  should  premise 
that  the  decision  of  military  questions 
in  India  rests,  not  with  military  authori¬ 
ties,  either  in  that  country  or  at  home, 
but  with  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India.  Tliis  sounds  so  anomalous  that 
it  will  appear  almost  incredible ;  but 
it  is  not  less  the  fact.  Everywhere 
else  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  military  arrangements  to 
military  men.  They  are  instructed  what 
they  have  to  provide  for,  and  what 
means  are  at  their  disposal ;  they  make 
their  arrangements,  and  bear  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  success  or  failure.  But  it  is 
different  in  India ;  the  choice  of  a  sta¬ 
tion,  the  construction  and  armament  of 
a  fortress,  the  distribution  of  troops, 
tiie  constitution  of  a  force  for  active 
operations,  the  means  of  military  com¬ 
munication,  are  all  matters  of  primary 
military  importance ;  but  they  are  not 
in  India  determined  primarily  on  mili¬ 
tary  grounds  or  by  the  military  authori¬ 
ties.  These  are  indeed  generally  con¬ 
sulted  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
but  rather  as  a  matter  of  form,  and 
their  opinions  are  allowed  little  weight. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
government  of  India  is  wholly  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  arrjingeraents  affecting  the 
amount  of  force  we  keep  up  in  the 
country. 

It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  that 
amount  must  be  very  largely  affected 
by  judicious  or  injudicious  arrangements 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
force ;  its  distribution  through  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  sites  and  character  of  the  men’s 


barracks  ;  the  means  of  rapid  communi¬ 
cation  and  artificial  defence. 

The  composition  and  organization  of 
the  native  army  is  a  most  important 
element  in  determining  the  minimum  to 
which  the  British  part  of  the  force  can 
be  safely  reduced.  We  must  assume 
that  the  population  from  which  the 
native  troops  are  drawn  is  more  or  less 
disinclined  to  our  rule ;  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  that  the  native  army  is  not 
wholly  reliable.  It  is,  then,  essential 
that  we  should  seize  every  means  in  our 
power  to  neutralize  this  dangerous  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  force,  which,  to  be  worth  en¬ 
tertaining,  must  be  trained  to  a  high 
degree  of  military  efficiency.  The 
means,  fortnn.ately,  lie  largely  to  our 
hand.  Wo  know  that  the  differences 
and  antipathies  of  r.aco  .and  religion 
in  India  almost  secure  us  from  any 
universal  combination  .against  our  rule ; 
that,  in  an  outbreak  of  Mohammedans, 
wo  could  reckon  with  some  confidence 
on  the  fidelity  of  Mahnattas,  Sikhs,  and 
Goorkhas  ;  that  the  Pathans,  Goorkhas, 
and  Beloochees  w’ould  be  ready  enough 
to  go  with  us  against  the  Sikhs ;  and,  in 
general,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  circumstances  which  would  unite  all 
races  against  us. 

If  anything  could  smooth  over  the 
natural  hostility  of  race,  and  combine 
natives  of  all  sorts  against  us,  it  would 
probably  be  the  esprit  de  corpa^  the 
kameradschaft^  which  is  very  apt  to 
grow  up  among  men  of  the  same  regi¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
it  seems  very  questionable  if  the  present 
system,  of  each  regiment  being  oom- 
|)Osed  of  men  of  different  castes,  is  a 
wise  one.  Certainly  it  is  not  approved 
by  some  very  high  authorities  —  men 
who  combine  good  practical  sense  with 
Indian  experience. 

Another  point  which  seems  open  to 
remark  in  the  constitution  of  the  native 
army,  is  its  militia  character.  The  men 
are  enlisted  with  too  much  view  to  local 
service.  The  armies  of  the  three  presi¬ 
dencies  serve,  as  a  rule,  only  in  their 
respective  presidencies ;  and,  when  there 
is  occasion  for  service  out  of  India,  vol¬ 
unteers  have  to  be  specially  called  for. 
That  the  natives  of  India,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  are  not  averse  to  foreign  service, 
especially  where  there  is  any  prospect 
of  plunder,  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
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in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  pay 
were  given  to  corps  enlisted  for  general, 
than  for  local  service,  the  objections  of 
natives  would  be  found  to  yield  before 
the  practical  argument.  The  advantages 
of  the  change  in  national  interests  are 
too  obvious  to  require  remark. 

Indian  officers  are  at  vari.ance  as  to 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  regular 
and  irregular  systems — that  is,  that  for¬ 
merly  prevailing  in  the  army  and  that 
which  obtains  since  the  mutiny  in  I^n- 
gal  and  Bombay.  The  fact  probably  is 
that  under  the  present  system  corps 
have  too  few  officers,  while  under  the  | 
old  one  the  powers  of  commanding  offi- 1 
cers  over  their  men  were  not  sufficiently 
direct  and  despotic.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  both  objections  should  not ' 
be  avoided.  I 

Since  the  mutiny  the  artillery  is  ex- ! 
clnsively  British,  and  no  portion  of  the  ' 
n.ative  troops  is  armed  with  the  Enfield —  ' 
arrangements  which  call  for  unqualified 
approval.  But  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice,  and  most  emphatically  to  con¬ 
demn,  the  organixation  of  the  Punjab 
irregular  force.  This  force,  intended  for 
service  beyond  the  Indus,  is  composed 
of  the  three  arms,  is  entirely  native, 
and  almost  wholly  Mohammedan.  It  is  ' 
a  comparatively  late  creation,  and  one  | 
for  which  no  valid  military  cause  can  | 
be  shown ;  while  it  is  open  to  all  the , 
objections  which  were  urged  against  the  | 
old  Bengal  army,  and  has  the  ^ditional ; 
disadvantage  that  the  men  are  a  very  I 
superior  description  of  fighting  animal.  , 

What  has  been  said  of  the  native 
army  holds  equally  wnth  regard  to  the  ; 
police,  w'ith  the  addition  that  the  latter  | 
force,  being  more  loosely  disciplined  and  | 
less  isolated  from  the  population,  is  more 
open  to  adverse  influences  than  the  for-  j 
mer.  It  bears  a  very  indifferent  charac-  j 
ter,  even  in  India,  and  its  thorough  reor¬ 
ganization  on  a  sound  footing  is  very 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  strength  at  which  the  native 
army  should  be  maintained  is  closely 
connected  with  financial  considerations. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  just  now 
w’hy  the  number  of  native  troops  and 
police  should  not  be  fixed  simply  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  revenue. 

The  British  force  must  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  native  ;  but,  if  the  latter  is 


judiciously  constituted,  it  may  safely  be 
in  considerable  excess  of  the  former— 
perhaps  some  three  to  one  ;  and  the 
military  requirements  of  the  country 
are  little  likely  to  demand  so  large  a 
native  army  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  keep  the  British  contingent 
up  to  the  nece8s.ary  strength.  The 
duties  of  the  latter  should  be  to  occupy, 
in  requisite  force,  all  important  strategi¬ 
cal  points ;  while  the  former  should  be 
used  for  the  detached  duties  all  over  the 
country,  the  necessity  of  which  is  still  a 
cardinal  article  of  faith  with  the  Indian 
civilian. 

British  troops  ought  to  bo  reserved 
exclusively  to  hold,  m  no  greater  force 
than  is  essential,  such  points  as  are  of 
primary  strategic.al  importance — such  as 
the  harbors  which  form  the  means  of 
communication  with  England  —  the 
bridges,  where  main  roads  or  railways 
cross  large  rivers — fortresses  and  arse¬ 
nals — and  the  strong  forts  which  may 
occasionally  be  desirable  for  controlling 
I  large  native  cities.  The  stations  of  all 
English  soldiers,  which  are  not  required 
'  for  these  purposes,  should  be  sefecte*! 

'  with  exclusive  regard  to  sanitary  con¬ 
siderations,  and  the  facility  for  rapid 
concentration  on  points  of  permanent 
military  value. 

The  correctness  of  these  principles 
will  scarcely  bo  questioned  by  military 
men  ;  they  have  been  recommended  by 
the  highest  military  talent,  and  accepted 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  English  public. 
Yet  they  are  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
Indian  government.  And  it  is  not  too 
strong  language  to  characterize  this  dis¬ 
regard  as  evidencing  a  w.anton  waste  of 
the  resources  of  England  no  less  than 
of  the  life  of  the  English  soldier.  There 
are  at  present  some  seventy  thousand 
British  troops  in  India.  In  the  Bengal 
presidency  there  are  thirty-three  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  distributed  at  thirty- 
three  principal  stations,  besides  detach¬ 
ments  ;  of  these  only  two  and  a  half 
I  regiments  are  in  the  hills,  and  at  three 
I  stations  only  does  the  infantry  garrison 
{ consist  of  more  than  one  regiment. 

I  There  is  not  one  hill  station  in  the 
i  presidency  for  British  cavalry  or  artil- 
I  lery,  which  are  scattered  about  the  face 
of  the  country  even  more  than  the 
!  infantry,  in  utter  defiance  of  all  sound 
1  military  principles.  Nor  is  this  arrange- 
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ment  an  old  one,  which  we  might  hope 
to  see  shortly  revised ;  it  is  one  only 
just  introduced  and  not  yet  wholly  car- 
tied  out.  These  facts  distinctly  iix  upon 
the  Indian  government  the  charges  of 
wasting  the  resources  of  the  mother 
country  by  neglect  of  strategical  princi¬ 
ples,  and  imperilling  the  life  and  ruining 
the  health  of  British  soldiers  by  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  sanitary  measures  urged 
from  home. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  by  facts 
the  consequences  of  keeping  English 
soldiers  in  the  plains — we  will  only  quote 
one  case  at  present.  In  a  certain  station, 
one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  Bengal 
plains,  an  English  regiment*  has  this 
year  been  stationed.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
best-conducted  corps  in  the  army,  the 
health  of  the  men  is  not  injuriously 
affected  by  intemperance.  There  were 
in  that  regiment  a  short  time  ago  two 
hundred  men,  or  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  in  hospital ;  there  was  one  officer 
fit  for  duty,  the  remainder  being  on  the 
sick  list,  and  the  whole  of  the  medical 
officers  succumbed  to  the  fatigue  and 
.anxiety  entailed  upon  them.  All  this 
occurred  at  a  healthy  station,  and  in  a 
regiment  already  acclimatized  and  in  no 
way  predisposed  to  disease  ;  nor  was  it 
the  result  of  any  unusual  epidemic.  The 
season  has  certainly  been  more  than 
commonly  hot ;  but  such  se.asons  are  of 
|)oriodical  recurrence  in  India ;  and  the 
circumstance  is  not  an  unfair  specimen 
of  what  takes  place  in  India,  little  as 
people  at  home  probably  realize  the  fact. 

The  system  of  dispersing  British 
troops  in  small  bodies  about  the  country 
is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
antiquated  strategy  which  sought  to 
secure  a  long  line  by  posting  a  corporal’s 
jwirty  at  every  milestone.  It  has  been 
adhered  to  with  extreme  pertinacity  in 
India,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Napier;  and 
one  is  forced  to  believe  that  Indian 
authorities  im.agine  it  to  be  necessary. 
No  reason  for  it  has  ever  been  given,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  ;  but  it  is  so  palpably 
opposed  to  all  sound  military  principle, 
that  the  reasons  for  maintaining  it  ought 
to  be  distinctly  and  publicly  stated.  An 
able  and  eloquent  writer  has  urged,  in 

*  Second  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  Meerut. 


a  recent  article,  that  England  should 
withdraw,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
European  politics,  and  confine  her  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  East.  lie  argues  that  we 
have  in  India  a  faithful  and  entirely 
trustworthy  ally,  which  has  no  aims  of 
her  own,  and  whose  resources  are 
wholly  at  our  disposal.  •  This  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  the  case ;  and  if  it  is 
not,  it  argues  a  waste  of  the  national 
power.  But,  practically,  India  is  at 
present  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  strength  to  England.  As  long  ns 
it  is  pretended  that  seventy  thousand 
British  troops  must  be  kept  in  the 
country,  solely  for  the  security  of  our 
rule,  it  is  vain  to  look  to  India  for 
assistance,  or  to  see  in  her  any  thing  but 
a  heavy  drag  upon  our  resources.  And 
as  long  as  the  deplorable  system  of  dis¬ 
persing  British  troops  in  small  bodies 
about  the  country  is  allowed  to  continue, 
so  long  must  we  keep  an  extravagantly 
large  force  in  India,  and  so  long  must 
we  be  content  to  stand  before  the  world 
with  our  right  arm  tied,  and  to  pocket 
the  affronts  which  our  powerless  attitude 
may  provoke. 

Circumstances  have  recently  placed  in 
very  strong  light  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Indian  government  clings  to 
this  system.  The  Sanitary  Commission 
on  the  army  in  India,  whose  report  was 
published  in  1863,  laid  down  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  one  third  of  the  British 
troops  should  be  in  the  hills.  This  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  of  course  incompatible 
with  the  practice  whieh  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
entirely  ignored.  Not  a  single  measure 
can  be  pointed  to  which  even  indicates 
any  intention  of  giving  effect  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  citing  instances  of  action  the 
very  reverse  of  that  contemplated. 
Judging  from  its  acts,  we  should  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Indian  government  must 
have  reason  to  believe  the  climate  of  the 
Indian  plains  to  be  especially  salubrious, 
unless,  perhaps,  to  the  highest  function¬ 
aries.  It  appears  to  be  desirable  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should  spend 
the  hot  weather  at  Simla,  but  that  all 
other  ranks,  from  generals  of  divis¬ 
ion  downwards,  are  far  better  in  the 
plains.  We  do  not  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  cli¬ 
mate,  which  seems  to  respect  the  rules 
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of  precedence  obtaining  in  the  country  ; 
and  should  have  been  inclined  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  same  sanitary  conditions 
which  affect  the  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  render  it  desir¬ 
able  for  them  to  spend  the  hot  weather 
in  the  hills,  would  have  held,  though 
possibly  in  a  minor  degree,  of  their  sul)- 
ordinates  of  all  grades.  But  as  there  is 
no  public  opinion  in  India,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Supreme  Government  escapes 
question  ;  and  vre  may  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  one  instance,  which  will 
enable  people  at  home  to  judge  of  its 
mode  of  dealing  with  matters  which  af¬ 
fect  the  British  soldier. 

It  appeared  lately  that  the  space  in 
barracks  allotted  for  the  men’s  sleeping 
rooms  was  so  con6ned  that  their  health 
must  inevitably  suffer.  It  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  ordinary  men  that  the 
readiest  and  most  effectual  reme<Iy  would 
l)e  to  remove  a  number  of  men  to  the 
hills.  The  measure  actually  ordered  by 
government  was  to  divert  the  space 
intended  for  the  recreation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  men — their  reading  rooms, 
libraries,  etc. — from  these  most  neces¬ 
sary  purposes,  and  turn  them  into  dor¬ 
mitories.  Such  a  measure  could  never 
have  been  contemplated,  much  less  or- 
ilered,  by  men  who  knew  or  cared  any¬ 
thing  about  the  soldier’s  w’elfare.  Bar¬ 
rack  life  in  India  is  necessarily  tedious, 
and,  in  the  hot  season,  almost  insupport¬ 
able.  Occupation  out  of  doors  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  the  only  means  the  soldier 
had  of  breaking  the  hideous  monotony 
of  the  long  exliausting  day  he  sought 
in  these  places  of  recreation.  To  close 
them  was  to  condemn  him  to  an  exist¬ 
ence  which  w’as  simply  intolerable,  and 
almost  to  force  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
drink.  Such  a  proceeding  as  this,  taken 
alone,  proves  its  authors  utterly  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  authority  over  British 
soldiers  ;  it  is  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Indian  government  as  reckless 
of  the  soldier’s  life  and  efliciency  ;  and 
demands  that  the  management  of  all 
military  matters  should  be  withdrawn 
from  it. 

We  do  not  imply  that  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  government,  a  delib¬ 
erate  wish  to  deprive  the  soldier  of  what 
is  necessary  to  his  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  see¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  culpable  amount  of 


ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  his  in¬ 
terests.  The  British  soldier  is  precious 
to  England,  if  not  to  India  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  endured  that  his  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  his  efficiency,  and  often  his  life, 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  system  of 
habitual  mismanagement.  Were  the  in¬ 
stance  which  we  have  just  quoted  a  soli¬ 
tary  one,  we  should  be  slow  to  draw  so 
strong  a  conclusion  from  it ;  but  it  is  no 
unfair  specimen,  though  a  striking  one. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  for  the 
soldier’s  good  in  India  —  and  a  great 
deal  has  of  late  years  been  attempted — 
has  originated  with,  and  been  urged  by, 
the  military  authorities  ;  by  the  Indian 
government  his  interests  are  habitually 
misunderstood,  and  treated  as  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  Not  only  is  he  kept 
unnecessarily  in  the  unhealthy  plain,  but 
his  barracks  are  for  the  most  part  badly 
situated  and  badly  built ;  and  any  ex¬ 
pense,  having  his  welfare  for  its  object, 
IS  scrutinized  in  an  illiberal  spirit  and 
grudgingly  doled  out.  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  is 
dealt  with  at  home  can  fail  to  be  pain¬ 
fully  struck  with  the  indifference,  to  nse 
the  mildest  term,  which  prevails  in  In¬ 
dia.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  thor¬ 
ough  and  sufficient  reform  in  tliis  direc¬ 
tion  can  be  expected  from  the  Indian 
government.  Pressure  from  home  might 
produce,  for  a  time,  a  certain  amount 
of  action  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  look  for  such 
a  changed  spirit  as  would  insure  habitual 
and  systematie  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  must  be  sought 
in  withdrawing  from  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  the  entire  control  and  managemont 
of  military  matters. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  hast  subject  which  we  have 
indicated  as  influencing  the  amount  of 
the  English  force  to  be  kept  in  India — 
the  means  of  communication  and  artifi¬ 
cial  defence.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
we  have  already  observed  that  the  means 
of  communication  in  India  are  generally 
fair.  We  must  look  anxiously  to  the 
progress  of  the  railways  which  are  to 
perfect  our  military  position.  But,  as 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  un¬ 
necessary  delay  than  if  they  were  under 
construction  by  government.  Only  it 
is  essential  that  the  direction  of  the 
lines  with  reference  to  military  purposes 
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should  be  determined  by  competent  mil-  less  direct  and  decided  than  they  were, 
itary  authority  ;  that  of  the  lines  al-  her  will  less  independent,  and  her  bearing 
ready  planned,  has,  we  believe,  been  ju-  less  commanding.  It  is  not  to  the  growth 
diciously  selected.  of  a  love  of  peace  that  this  change  can 

Arsenals  and  fortresses  must  of  course  be  wholly  attributed.  It  is  true  that  we 
be  in  the  plain  country  for  the  sake  of  are  less  disposed  than  formerly  to  war  ; 
ready  accessibility.  And  for  this  reason,  but  this  is  owing  rather  to  the  much 
as  they  must  be  garrisoned  by  British  wider  extent  of  our  present  interests,  the 
troops,  they  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  larger  claims  on  our  resources,  and  the 
The  considerations  w'hich  should  be  at-  greater  difficulty  we  have  in  manning 
tended  to  in  fixing  their  sites  are  strateg-  our  fleets  and  armies,  than  to  any  ex- 
ical,  sanitary,  and  lastly  political.  They  traordinary  progress  of  peace  principles, 
should  never  be  near  large  native  cities.  It  is  not  now  that  England,  looking  to 
A  greater  military  mistake  could  hardly  the  steady  tide  of  emigration  from  her 
be  committed  than  that  of  placing  them  shores,  the  enormous  extent  of  her  pos- 
in  a  position  where  they  would  incur  sessions  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
even  the  slightest  risk  of  falling  into  hoe-  globe,  and  the  compact  strength  of  her 
tile  hands.  Large  native  cities  are  the  rivals,  can  aftbrd  to  waste  her  soldiers, 
hot-beds  of  disaffection  in  the  country  ;  or  accept,  without  narrow  scrutiny,  the 
and,  however  great  the  expense  of  the  claims  for  men  which  India  makes, 
change  might  be,  our  arsenals  ought,  for  The  suViject  is  professional,  but  its  im- 
the  sake  of  security,  to  be  removed  from  portance  is  national.  It  must  be  techni- 
their  neighborhood.  Tiiis  point  has  not,  cal  in  its  details,  and  therefore  unattrac- 
we  believe,  received  the  attention  it  de-  tivo  to  the  general  reader.  But  the 
serves.  It  is  one  of  great  moral  and  broad  question  is,  whether  England  shall 
material  importance.  or  shall  not  l>e  able,  on  an  emergency. 

Our  military  position  in  India  is  re-  to  withdraw  forty  thousand  of  her  troops 
markable,  then,  for  combining  more  than  from  the  East.  We  believe  that  under 
common  strategical  advantages  with  a  certain  arrangements  it  is  i)erfectly  pos- 
wido  margin  of  possible  danger.  We  sible.  But  we  also  believe,  and  we  must 
have  uninterrupted  communication  with  not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief,  th.at 
England  and  throughout  the  country  ;  it  is  not  possible  so  long  as  the  control 
we  hold  all  the  points  of  military  value  of  military  matters  in  India  is  lefl  to  the 
in  it;  and  we  are  infinitely  superior  in  local  government, 
military  qualifications  to  our  possible  One  remark  more,  and  we  have  done, 
foes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  is  It  would  naturally  be  exj>ected,  from 
of  enormous  extent,  and  we  must  be  what  we  have  seen  of  the  niismanage- 
prepared  to  meet  an  outbreak  of  uncer-  ment  of  ordinary  military  matters  in  In- 
tain  dimensions  in  any  part  of  it  at  any  dia,  that  the  conduct  of  active  operations 
time.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  M’ould  be  little  satisfactory.  The  present 
combination  of  circumstances  in  which  war  with  Bhootan  furnishes  an  instance 
the  difference  of  good  or  bad  military  to  our  hand.  We  state  a  fact,  which  is 
arrangements  would  tell  more.  Under  notorious  enough  in  India,  that  the  Com- 
the  conditions  given,  a  good  general  mander-in-Chief  not  only  did  not  aj)- 
would  obtain  perfect  security  with  a '  prove,  but  opposed  with  all  his  power, 
moderate  expenditure  of  the  national !  noth  the  plan  of  operation  and  the  con- 
power,  while  a  bad  one  would  waste  the  |  stitution  of  the  force  which  made  the  late 
latter  and  miss  the  former.  j  unfortunate  expedition.  Ilis  opinion 

The  difference  is  far  too  serious  to  bo  was  disregarded  :  the  government  of 
a  light  matter  Xo  England.  She  totters,  India  decided  on  a  line  of  action,  singu- 
as  it  is,  on  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  Euro-  larly  little  calculated  to  attain  the  desired 
pean  influence,  which  was  her  inheritance  object,  and  certain  to  expose  our  troops 
from  a  former  generation.  The  shadow  at  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the 
of  her  power  has  grown  less,  because  its  year  to  perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  cli- 
slrength  and  substance  are  no  longer  in  mate  in  India.  The  inevitable  conse- 
the  same  prpportion  to  the  demands  on  qucnces  have  followe<l ;  and,  when  the 
them.  Friends  and  foes  alike  are  well  j  bill  for  this  little  w'ar  comes  before  Par- 
aware  that  her  purposes  nowadays  are  ■  liament,  some  inquiry  may  well  be  made 
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as  to  the  expenditure  of  human  life  which 
has  taken  place,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  might  have  been  avoided. 


London  Quarterij  Rerlcw. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND* 

The  third  great  church  of  this  period 
is  Worcester  Cathedral,  the  existing 
choir  and  lady  chapel  of  which  were  be¬ 
gun  in  1224.  The  Norman  church  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  fire  in  1202.  It 
was  afterwards  restored ;  but  during  a 
great  storm  of  wind  in  1221,  its  “  lesser 
towers  ”  fell,  and  probably  ruined  the 
choir.  Rich  offerings,  however,  had 
lieen  pouring  in  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Wulfstan,  before  which  King  John  had 
been  buried  in  1216;  and  the  wealth 
thus  acquired  w’as  sufficient,  at  any  rate, 
to  commence  the  rebuilding.  There  are 
some  peculiarities  at  Worcester,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ornamentation  of  the  tympana 
in  the  triforiura  arches,  their  double  ar¬ 
cade,  and  the  sculpture  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  wall  arcades,  which  strongly  recall 
Lincoln,  and  render  it  highly  probable 
that  its  architects  had  sought  inspiration 
frftm  the  work  of  that  cathedral,  then 
nearly  approaching  completion.  Wor¬ 
cester  is  hardly  entitled  to  take  rank 
.imong  English  cathedrals  of  the  first 
class  ;  but  it  contains  many  portions  of 
extreme  interest,  and  its  Early  English 
work  especially  has  never,  we  think,  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Thus,  through  all  the  tumult  and  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  thirteenth  century — that 
great  century  which  saw  the  gaining  of  so 
many  steps  towards  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  England,  and  which  was  so 
fruitful  of  results  throughout  Europe — 
Pointed  or,  as  it  seems  better  to  call  it, 
“  Gothic  ”  architecture  won  its  even 
way,  gradually  developing  itself  from 
the  plate  tracery  and  stiff  leafage  of 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  to  the  elal^rate 
mouldings  and  natural  foliage  which 
characterize  the  change  from  Early 
English  to  the  first  period  of  Decorated 
— a  change  which  first  becomes  dis¬ 
tinctly  evident  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  “  With  all  ita  grace,**  says 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  “  Early  English 

"  *  Concluded  from  page  236. 


;  has  about  it  an  indescribable  primness. 
It  may  remind  the  poet  of  Pallas  Athene  ; 
but  Pallas  Athene  never  suffered  herself 
to  be  wooed.”*  This  is  no  doubt  true 
of  Early  English  in  its  first  development, 
and  especially  true  of  Salisbury.  The 
grace  may  occasionally  predominate 
over  the  “  primness,”  as  it  certainly 
does  in  Bishop  Eustace*s  most  beautiful 
Galilee  porch  at  Ely,  built  probably  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  episcopate,  which 
extended  from  1198  to  1215  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  in  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy’s  (1180 
-1204)  work  in  the  retrochoir  of  Win¬ 
chester,  which  at  any  rate  calls  I'or 
notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  style.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  admirable  woodcuts  of  both  Gali¬ 
lee  and  Retrochoir,  which  Mr.  Jewitt 
has  furnished  to  the  Handbooks^  and 
leave  them  to  form  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions;  but  he  would  be  a  daring  critic 
who  should  venture  to  assert  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Early  English  to  the  style  of 
the  following  period,  into  which  it  slow¬ 
ly  developed.  Still,  we  would  by  no 
means  seek  to  undervalue  the  vigor  of 
thought  and  of  imagination  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  fresh,  ex'uberant  life  —  the 
daring  and  the  devotion  of  the  age — 
found  one  means  of  expression,  among 
many  others,  in  its  architecture ;  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  an  entirely  new  style  does  not 
suggest  higher  qualities  than  the  carry¬ 
ing  onward  of  that  style  to  new  devel¬ 
opment  and  to  more  entire  perfection. 

The  transition  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated  was  so  gradual  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  mark  any  distinct  period  of 
change.  The  north  transept  of  Hereford 
Cathedral  (1282-1287)  is  one  of  the 
many  examples  which  we  scarcely  know 
whether  to  assign  to  the  close  of  the  first 
division,  or  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second.  The  unusual  (nearly  triangular) 
form  of  ita  arches,  and  its  pure,  lofty  win¬ 
dows,  give  an  especial  interest  to  this 
transept,  in  which  once  stood  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  Cantilupe  (Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  1275-1282),  the  last  Englishman 
canonized  before  the  Reformation. 

The  two  cathedrals  which  most  entire¬ 
ly  belong  to  the  Decorated  period  are 
Exeter  (choir  and  nave,  130.8-1869)  and 

•  Cathtdrql  of  thi  Nhutttnih  Century,  p.  44. 
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Lichfield  (nave,  lady  chapel,  and  presby-  period  of  the  style.  This  agrees  best 
tery,  1250-1325).  Much  of  York  Mins-  with  the  date  of  Bishop  Quivil’s  episco- 
ter  (nave  and  chapter-house,  1285-1345)  pate;  and  although  he  is  only  recorded 
is  of  this  period,  as  are  the  choir,  lady  as  the  builder  of  part  of  the  lady  chapel, 
chapel,  and  chapter- house  of  Wells  we  believe  that  he  furnished  plans  for 
(1293— 1326) ;  and  Ely,  besides  its  famous  the  entire  cathedral,  which  were  scru- 
octagon  (1322-1328),  has  one  portion  nulously  adhered  to  by  his  successors, 
(the  western  bays  of  the  choir,  the  build-  The  “  minute  sumptuousness  ”  (by  which 
ing  of  which  was  begun  in  1338,  of  expression  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  charac- 
which  Mr.  Jewitt  gives  us  an  admirable  terizes  the  cathedral)  of  Exeter  must  at 
woodcut  showing  the  minutest  details)  once  strike  every  observer.  The  exqui- 
80  wonderfully  rich  and  graceful  as  to  site  windows  of  the  nave,  said  to  exhibit 
make  us  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  the  a  greater  variety  of  (geometrical)  tracery 
most  exquisite  piece  of  Decorated  work  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  building 
to  be  found  in  England.  But  all  these  in  the  kingdom ;  the  minstrel’s  gallery, 
cathedrals  have  other  portions  which  nowhere  so  perfect  or  so  rich,  although 
either  overshadow  the  Decorated  work  other  examples  do  occur,  at  Wells  and 
by  their  importance,  or  are  far  more  ex-  at  Winchester;  the  carved  bosses  of  the 
tensive.  The  Early  English  transepts  roof,  which  extends  unbroken  from  the 


and  the  stately  Perpendicular  choir  of 
York  dwell  on  the  recollection  far  more 
than  its  nave.  Ely  has  its  colossal  Nor¬ 
man  piers  and  triforium  ;  and  Wells  the 
remarkable  Early  English  work  we  have 
already  noticed.  Exeter  and  Lichfield 
alone  are  mainly,  almost  entirely,  Deco¬ 
rated.  Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe,  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  began,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
series  of  new  w'orks  which  led  to  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  Norman  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Exeter,  and  to  the  erection  of  the 

(iresent  church.  Bishop  Bronescombe 
>uilt  part  of  the  existing  lady  chapel, 
which  w’as  completed  by  his  successor, 
Bishop  Qnivil  or  Wyville  (1280-1291). 
The  Norman  choir  and  nave  disappeared 
as  the  w’orks  of  Bishop  Walter  Staple- 
don  (1308-1326,  the  founder  of  “  Staple- 
don’s  Inn,”  now  Exeter  College,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  the  murdered  tre.asurer  of 
Edward  II.)  and  of  Bishop  Grandisson 
(1327-1369,  the  most  magnificent  prel¬ 
ate  who  ever  filled  the  see)  advanced 
.and  were  completed.  The  west  front  of 
Exeter,  with  its  ranges  of  apostles,  saints, 
and  kings,  must  prob.ably  be  assigned  to 
Grandisson’s  successor,  Thomas  Bran- 
tynghara,  1370-1394).  The  work  was 
thus  in  progress  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  during 
which  the  Decorated  style  not  only  un¬ 
derwent  great  changes  but  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  was  fully  developed ;  yet  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  work 
of  both  Stapledon  and  Grandisson  (we 
must  except  Brantyngham’s  west  front) 
represeuts  only  the  first  or  geometrical 


western  door  to  the  east  end  of  the 
choir;  and,  above  all,  the  matchless  cor¬ 
bels  of  leafage  which  support  the  vault¬ 
ing  shafts,  contribute  to  produce  such 
an  impression  of  graceful  beauty  as  we 
shall  look  for  in  vain  in  many  a  church 
of  far  more  important  dimensions ;  and 
Bishop  Grandisson  was  scarcely  wrong 
in  declaring  to  the  Pope  (John  XXII.) 
that  the  “  Church  of  Exeter,  when  com- 
])leted,  would  exceed  in  beauty  every 
other  of  its  kind  (in  gtnere  suo)  -in 
France  or  England.” 

Exeter  is,  perhaps,  a  unique  example 
of  the  retention  of  geometrical  forms 
so  long  after  the  style  had  completely 
changed.  This  is  sufficiently  remarkable 
in  its  window  tracery ;  but  it  is  even 
more  striking  to  find  that  the  sculptured 
foliage,  for  which  this  cathedral  is  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished,  the  greater  part 
of  which  must  have  been  worked  dur¬ 
ing  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Grandis¬ 
son  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  retains  that  exact  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture  which  is  characteristic  of  sculpture 
executed  during  the  last  years  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  earliest  of  the  four¬ 
teenth.  The  use  of  really  natural  foliage, 
Mr.  Scott  tells  us,  is  very  seldom  found 
after  this  period ;  and  it  marks,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  if  I  may  so  say,  the  resting-place 
between  the  conventionalism  of  approach 
to,  and  the  conventionalism  of  departure 
from,  nature ;  the  conventionalism  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  of  vigor  and 
of  lassitude.”*  In  Exeter  Cathedral, 

•  Gleaning*  from  We*tmin»ter  Abbey,  p.  63. 
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however,  nothing  can  be  more  exquisite 
than  tlie  imitation  of  nature  iii  the  long 
corbeLs  which  carry  the  vaulting  shafts 
of  both  nave  and  choir.  The  oak  with 
its  acorns,  the  filbert  with  its  nuts,  the 
vine  with  her  clusters  and  tendrils,  are 
copied  so  exactly  and  arranged  with 
such  perfect  grace  (witness  once  more 
Mr.  Jewitt’s  woodcut),  that  the  motiern 
sculptor  may  well  be  referred  to  them 
as  examples,  not  indeed  to  be  directly 
copied — he  must  seek  his  objects  of 
study,  like  the  workmen  of  that  best 
age,  in  forest  and  in  field — but  of  the 
admirable  results  which  follow  such 
careful  imitation  of  nature  in  the  hands 
of  a  true  artist.  We  will  add  to  Mr. 
Scott’s  remark — that  the  sculpture  of 
leafage  was  by  no  means  the  only  class 
to  which  the  mediaeval  “naturalists” 
gave  their  attention.  Animals  and  birds, 
executed  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fidel- 
ity^  twine  and  perch  among  the  delicate 
sprays  and  branches ;  and  the  human 
face  and  form  were  never,  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  Gothic  architecture, 
produced  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
variety  of  expression  as  at  this  period. 
We  may  instance  the  Chapter-house  of 
York — (the  date  is  uncertain,  but  it 
may  probably  be  fixed  between  1290 
and  1320) — the  “domus  domorum,” 
which,  as  its  well-known  inscription  im¬ 
plies,  is,  indeed,  the  queen  rose  of  its 
order.  Besides  the  beautiful  foliage 
which  chiefly  forms  the  superb  mass  of 
enrichment  incrusting  canopies  and  cor¬ 
nices,  small  figures  of  men  fighting  with 
monsters  and  with  each  other,  and  heads, 
in  which  various  classes  and  professions 
are  sharply  indicated,  fill  every  available 
space,  and  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
sculptors  did  not  confine  their  study  to 
branches  of  oak  or  of  maple.  A  like 
spirit  of  truth  is  evident  in  the  oaken 
stalls  (now  as  black  as  ebony)  of  AV^in- 
chester  Cathedral,  which  date  about  1296, 
and  in  purity  and  grace  of  design  are 
altogether  unrivalled.  In  this  work,  and 
in  all  the  sculpture  of  this  period,  w'e 
find  the  same  intense  love  of  nature — 
of  the  “  yonge  freshe  grene  ”  of  the 
forest,  and  of  the  flowers  of  the  meadow 
or  the  cloister-garden — which  delights 
us  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer.  These  early 
fourteenth-century  sculptors  are  to  Eng¬ 
lish  art  w'hat  Chaucer  is  to  English 
poeiryr  Both  “  sparkle  in  the  dew  of  ! 


'morning.”  Chancer,  indeed  (born  1328, 
'  died  1400),  belongs  to  a  somewh.at  later 
[  period  ;  but  the  carver’s  handicraft,  nur- 
I  tured  by  Benedictines  in  their  cells  and 
j  by  Cistercians  in  their  lonely  monasier- 
[  ies,  may  very  well  have  preceded  by  a 
j  few  years  the  expression  of  the  poet ; 
and,  at  all  events,  Chaucer  synchronizes 
I  with  the  late  “  naturalistic  sculpture 
:  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  “  Decorated  ”  rival  of  Exeter  is 
Lichfield,  which  suffered  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  English  cathedral  during 
the  civil  war ; 

.  .  .  .  “  when  fanatic  Brooke 

The  fair  Cathedral  spoiled  and  took ; 

Though,  thanks  to  heaven  and  good  Saint 

Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had.” 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  which  then 
came  upon  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Wyatt  at 
a  later  period,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of 
Mercia  is  a  church  of  extreme  beauty 
and  interest.  The  west  front  (circa. 
1275)  is  now,  indeed,  a  mass  of  Roman 
cement ;  but  the  general  design  remains 
unaltered;  and  it  may  still  be  studied 
as  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  hartjio- 
nious  composition  of  its  ebass  in  England. 
The  nave — all  the  details  and  tracery  of 
which  are  early  Decorated — is  of  singu¬ 
lar  beauty,  perhaps  exceeding  th.at  of 
Exeter  in  general  effect,  and  the  view 
from  its  western  end  has  become,  since 
the  late  restoration,  such  as  Exeter  at 
present — (let  us  hope  the  spirit  of  emu¬ 
lation  may  shortly  visit  that  cathedral)* 


*  But  let  UR  also  hope  that  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
struction  niav  first  be  thoroughly  exorcised.  In 
the  nave  of  lilxeter  Cathedral  tpos  (until  quite  re¬ 
cently)  the  high  tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Hugh, 
second  Earl  of  1)evon,  of  the  house  of  Courtt-nay. 
and  of  his  Countess,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  and  granddaughter  of 
Edward  I.  On  the  pavement  beside  tea*  the 
brass  of  their  son,  Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  standard- 
bearer  to  Edward  111.  These  tomlts  were  for¬ 
merly  inclosed  within  a  chantry,  which  has  Ion? 
disappeared.  The  brass  is  now  removed  to  an 
adjoining  aisle.  The  high  tomb  has  been  phiced 
in  the  transept;  and  tlie  effigies  (which  it  is 
quite  true  were  much  mutilated  and  shattered) 
have  been  entirely  rnnorked,  so  that  (as  Mr.  Boutell 
has  {minted  out  in  a  coiiHUunication  to  Notet 
and  Qurriet)  they  are  in  effeet  new  effigies 
carved  from  the  old  stone,  to  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  original  monument,  which,  even 
if  itji.ad  eseaped  the  hands  of  the  sjioiler,  would 
liave  lost  Imlf  its  interest  bv  removal.  There 
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— cannot  possibly  rival.  Through  the  [ 
nave  and  beyond  the  light  choir-^reen,  | 
gilt  and  colored,  the  eye  ranges  to  the 
elaborate  rercdos  of  the  altar,  a  mass  of  ! 
precious  marbles  and  alabaster,  and  final-  i 
ly  rests  on  the  stained  glass  of  the  lady 
chapel,  glowing  with  the  splendor  of 
jewels  between  dark  lines  of  tracery. 
Wyatt’s  “  improvements  ”  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  choir,  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  brought  back,  as  nearlpr  as  possible, 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  lefl  by  j 
its  builders  of  the  fourteenth  century.  | 
How  truly  happy  the  change  has  been,  i 
is  evident  from  two  woodcuts  in  the  I 
Handbook^  one  of  which  shows  the  choir  ! 
:i8  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  | 
and  Miss  Seward,  the  other,  as  it  is 
at  present,  after  Mr.  Scott’s  admirable 
restoration.  The  lady  chapel  (still  Dec¬ 
orated),  which  is  in  effect  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Presbytery  without  its 
aisles,  terminates  in  a  polygonal  apsfe — 
an  arrangement,  as  Professor  Willis  has 
remarked,  unique  in  England,  and  in 
this  instance  of  singular  beauty  in  detail. 
Its  windows  are  filled  with  some  of  the 
finest  stained  glass  in  the  country,  de¬ 
signed  possibly  by  Lambert  Lombard 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  brought 
(about  fifty  years  ago)  from  the  dissolved 
Abbey  of  Ilerckenrode,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Liege.  This  apsidal  chapel  is  one  of 
the  unique  features  of  Lichfield.  Its  i 
three  spires — “  the  sisters  of  the  vale,”  | 


can  b«  no  excase  whatever  for  such  work  as  this. 
In  the  actual  fabric  of  a  church,  decay  of  the 
stone  (as  at  Hereford  and  Worcester)  sometimes 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  tlie  old  | 
work  with  new.  But  this  can  never  be  the  case 
witli  tombs  or  sepulchral  effigies.  Nothing  is  ! 
easier  than  to  protect  the  most  shattered  monu- ! 
nient  from  additional  injurj' ;  and  it  is  far  better  | 
(if  such  things  must  be)  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
memorial  tlum  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 

old.  I 

Almost  os  bad  as  the  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments  is  the  introduction  of  new  ones  in 
violent  want  of  keeping  with  all  that  surrounds 
them.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  memorial  of 
the  Ninth  (Queen’s  Royal)  Lancers,  which  covers 
the  wall  of  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of ' 
Kxetcr  Cathedral ;  and  which,  from  its  size  and 
obtrusiveness,  is  necessarily  the  first  object  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  entering  visitor.  The  design 
(two  mounted  lancers  and  two  palm  trees — it  is 
by  Baron  Marochetti)  is  utterly  without  meaning, 
and  is  precisely  such  as  a  child  would  draw  on  a 
slate.  The  best  criticism  on  it  wo  have  heard  i 
was  that  of  a  little  boy  who  asked  “  whether  the  | 
horses  were  buried  there  with  the  men  ?”  • 
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as  they  are  called — form  another ;  since 
such  a  group  occurs  in  a  complete  state 
nowhere  else  in  England. 

The  Decorated  style  grew,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  slowly  out  of  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  so  slowly  that  we  can  find  no  build¬ 
ing  which  "we  can  possibly  mark  as  the 
turning-point.  It  is  not  so  with  the  style 
that  succeeds.  “Perpendicular”  seems 
to  have  broken  forth  almost  suddenly,  ia 
great  strength  and  in  decided  character, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  great 
mass  of  Gloucester  is  Norman.  The 
Norman  nave  remains  untouched.  The 
Norman  walls  of  the  transepts  and  choir 
were  overlaid,  in  the  course  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  (1330-1400),  with  most 
elaborate  tracery  and  panelling,  entirely 
of  Perpendicular  character.  The  first  part 
of  the  church  to  be  thus  treated  was, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Abbot 
Froucester,  the  south  transept,  called  by 
him  the  “  aisle  of  St.  Andrew.”  This 
was  recased  by  Abbot  Wygemore  (1329- 
1337) ;  and  although  the  design  is  want¬ 
ing  in  one  chief  characteristic  of  true 
Perpendicular,  since  the  raullions  are 
not  carried  straight  up  to  the  head  of 
the  main  arch,  but  branch  off  into  arch¬ 
es  before  reaching  it,  the  tendency  to 
change  is  sufficiently  marked  ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Willis  suggests  that  Wygemore’s 
work  in  this  transept  may  be  regarded 
as  the  earliest  approach  to  Perpendicular 
in  England.  In  the  north  transept  and 
the  choir  (1337-1377)  the  mullions  are 
carried  up  to  the  root,  and  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style  is  completely  developed. 
“It  must,”  says  Professor  Willis,  who  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Gloucester  in  1860  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  early  date  of  this  Per¬ 
pendicular  work,  “  have  begun  some¬ 
where  ;  in  some  place  the  mullion  must 
have  been  carried  up  for  the  first  time, 
and  no  place  is  so  likely  as  Gloucester  to 
have  produced  the  change  of  style.” 

The  effect,  especially  in  the  choir,  of 
the  great  Norman  arches  (for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  remain  unaltered, 
as  is  seen  at  once  from  within  the  trifo- 
rium)  thus  cased  and  covered  by  panel¬ 
ling  and  open  screen-work,  is  very  sin¬ 
gular  and  unusual.  It  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  very  different  “  transfor¬ 
mation  ”  of  the  nave  of  Winchester  from 
Norman  to  Perpendicular.  In  that  in- 
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stance  the  earlier  work  was  thoronghly 
amalgamated  with  the  later ;  so  that,  un¬ 
less  he  had  other  sources  of  knowledge 
than  his  eyesight,  the  visitor  would 
never  be  aware  that  a  core  of  Norman 
masonry  still  remained  in  both  piers  and 
walls.  This  was  the  work  of  later,  but 
scarcely  of  more  skilful,  hands  than  those 
which  overlaid  the  walls  of  Gloncester. 
The  “  school  of  masons  ”  which  devised 
the  network  of  graceful  tracery,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  to  its  purpose,  and  the 
lieme-roof  of  the  choir,  with  its  lines  of 
omamenistion  thrown  out  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  like  those  of  a  spider’s  web, 
could  have  been  of  no  common  excel¬ 
lence.  Mr.  Willis  suggests  that  it  is  to 
them  we  are  indebted  for  the  origination 
of  fan-vaulting — a  style  entirely  peculiar 
to  England  —  the  richest  example  of 
which  occurs  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster ;  but  the  earliest, 
in  the  nuignificent  cloisters  of  Glonces-  i 
ter,  commenced  by  Abbot  Horton  (1351- 
1378),  and  completed  by  Abbot  Frou- 
cester  (1381-1412). 

Tl)e  work  at  (Jloncester  may  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  spreading  the 
new  style.  But  we  are  inclined  to  turn 
northward  for  the  sonree  of  far  more  im¬ 
portant  results  in  that  direction.  After  j 
the  Decorated  nave  (1291-1345)  of  York 
Minster  had  been  completed,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  replace  the  late  Norman 
choir  of  Archbishop  Roger  with  one  of 
greater  siro  and  magnificence.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Archbishop  Thoresby  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  work,  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end,  in  the  year  1361.  The 
Presbytery  was  completed  before  his 
death  in  1373.  The  choir  proper  was 
begun  .about  1380,  and  its  walla  seem  to 
have  Iwcn  finished  shortly  before  1400. 
The  retrochoir  and  presbytery  of  York 
are  theiad’ore  Perpendicular,  early  in  the 
style.  The  choir  shows  a  certain  .advance 
and  development,  but  the  general  design 
is  still  the  same.  Indeed  the  design  of 
both  repeats  that  of  the  nave.  “  The 
Percy  and  the  Vavasour  ”  supplied  much 
wood  and  stone  for  the  w'ork  of  the 
choir,  as  they  had  done  for  that  of  the 
nave ;  and  their  mail-clad  figures — one 
bearing  a  block  of  wood,  the  other  an 
unwrought  stone — were  once  to  be  seen 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  minster,  as  they 
still  are  above  the  western  portal. 

On  entering  the  choir  of  York,  the 


visitor  is  first  struck  by  the  great  east¬ 
ern  window,  the  largest  in  England 
which  retains  its  original  glazing.  (The 
east  window  of  Gloucester,  of  which  the 
dimensions  slightly  exceed  this,  is  par¬ 
tially  unglazed.)  This  superb  wall  of 
glass  (78  feet  by  33),  rich  in  design  and 
color,  and  the  stained  windows,  of 
equal  height,  filling  the  ends  of  the 
transept-bays ;  the  lofty  clerestory  lights, 
also  masses  of  solemn  color ;  the  double 
plane  of  the  triforial  passage  below,  pro¬ 
ducing  grand  effects  of  light  and  shade  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  vast  height  (102  feet) 
and  width  (99j  feet)  of  the  choir,  impress 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  which 
steadily  increases  as  the  building  becomes 
better  known.  Other  English  choirs  are 
more  picturesque  ;  none  is  more  m,ajc8tic 
than  this  of  York.  It  was  this  part  of 
the  church  which  seems  to  have  espt*- 
cially  struck  yEneas  Sylvius  (afterwards 
i  Pope  Pius  H.),  who  passed  through 
York  about  1430,  and  declares  that  its 
minster,  w’ith  its  “  glass  walls  ”  and 
slender  columns,  was  “  worthy  of  a 
world-wide  renown”  (toto  orbe  memo¬ 
randum.)* 

The  choir  and  presbytery  of  York 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent 
works  which  up  to  this  date  had  been 
attempted  in  England ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  as  has  Iwen  suggested  by  .Mr. 
Raine,f  that  William  of  Wykeham  at 
Winchester  (1367-1404),  and  Walter 
Skirlaw  atl)urh.am  (1388-1405),  both  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  church 
of  York,  and  were  intimate  friends  of 
Archbishop  Thoresby,  were  encouraged 
to  undertake  similar  works  in  their  own 
cathedrals  by  the  beautiful  structure 
they  saw  eradually  rising  from  the 
ground  at  York.  It  is  pleasant  to  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  the  “comely  person” 
of  Wykeham — already  the  grt-.it  archi¬ 
tect  of  Windsor  Castle  —  wandering 
among  the  gathered  stores  of  wood  and 
stone,  and  gazing  on  the  half-completed 
glories  of  the  Archbishop’s  presbytery. 
Wo  do  not  know  that  he  visited  York 
after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Win¬ 
chester  ;  but  he  may  very  well  have 
carried  to  his  church  there  an  impression 
of  what  promised  to  be,  when  finished, 
one  of  the  most  stately  climrs  in  the 


*Coinmentarii  Pit  II.,  Lib.  I. 
f  ZitVM  of  the  Archbuhopt  of  York,  i.  482. 
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world.  His  own  nave  at  Winchester  is, 
perhaps,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  “  the  most 
beautiful  nave  of  a  church  either  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  elsewhere,  wanting  only  some¬ 
what  increased  proportions.”  The  pro¬ 
portions  were  of  course  ruled  by  those 
of  the  Norman  nave  which  Wykeham 
“transformed”  instead  of  pulling  it 
down ;  but  whatever  defect  may  have 
thus  been  caused,  it  is  certain  that  the 
nave  of  Winchester  produces  the  same 
almost  overwhelming  impression  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  dignity  that  wo  experience  in 
the  choir  of  York.  Both  show  of  ivhat 
Perpendicular  was  capable  in  the  hands 
of  its  greatest  patrons. 

The  nave  of  Winchester  should  be 
compared  with  that  of  Canterbury,  be¬ 
gun  about  1 380,  and  completed,  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  before  the  death  of  Prior  Chillen- 
den  (who  superintended  the  work)  in 
1411.  It  was  therefore  in  progress  of 
building  at  the  same  time  .as  that  of 
Winchester,  although  Wykeham’s  work 
was  probably  begun  earlier.  Lanfrano’s 
Normiin  nave  at  Canterbury  was,  how¬ 
ever,  removed  altogether ;  and  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  work  is  consequently  of  a 
lighter  character  here  than  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  since  there  were  no  massive  Norman 
piers  to  bo  cased  with  new  stone.  Can¬ 
terbury  has  not,  perhaps,  the  extreme 
dignity  of  Winchester  ;  but  it  has  some 
features — especially  the  stately  “  esca- 
liers  ”  leading  into  the  choir,  and  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  the  height  of  the 
crypt  below — which  have  alw.ays  pro¬ 
duced  their  effect,  even  in  the  darkest 
anti-Gothio  periods.  “  Entering  in  com¬ 
pany  with  some  of  our  colonists  just 
arrived  from  America,”  s-ays  Mr.  (jost¬ 
ling,  writing  about  1770,  “how  have  I 
seen  the  countenances  even  of  their  ne¬ 
groes  sparkle  with  raptures  of  .admira¬ 
tion  !  ”  *  Taken  as  a  whole,  indeed,  the 
fabric  of  Canterbury  is  exceeded  in  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  by  no  other  Eng¬ 
lish  cathedral ;  but  as  the  resting-place 
of  the  long  scries  of  Archbishops,  nearly 
all  of  whom  before  the  Ueforniation  are 
buried  here — and  still  more  from  its  pos¬ 
session  of  the  greatest  English  shrine — 
for  if  St.  Cuthbert  m.aintained  his  ground 
in  the  North,  while  the  shrines  of  other 
saints  were  greatly  honored  in  their 
respective  localities,  there  was  not  one 


•  Walkt  through  Canterbury,  1770. 


of  which  the  reputation  was  more  wide¬ 
ly  and  generally  spread  throughout 
Christendom  than  that  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury — the  hold  which  the  Metro- 
political  Cathedral  has  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  unrivalled,  unless  we  choose  to 
except  Westminster  Abbey.  The  stran¬ 
ger  who  enters  it  for  the' first  time  still 
feels  something  of  the  pilgrims’  glow 
and  excitement  when  they  first  caught 
sight  of  the  “  Angel  Tower  ”  rising  far 
aw.ay  at  the  end  of  the  long  foresbvista. 

IIow  far  Chillenden  at  Canterbury  was 
stimulated  bv  Wykeham’s  great  under¬ 
taking  at  Winchester  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  example  of  that  great  prelate, 
whose  “  benefaction  to  learning,”  as 
Fuller  .asserts,  “is  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  any  English  subject,”  was  certainly 
imitated  elsewhere ;  and  if  we  cannot 
.assign  to  him  the  “  invention  ”  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  it  is  probably  to 
him,  .and  to  the  reputation  of  his  noble 
works,  that  the  diffusion  of  it  through¬ 
out  southern  England,  as  well  as  the 
zeal  for  building  which  characterized  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  greatly  due.  The 
number  of  churches,  large  and  small,  but 
many  of  them  of  great  size  and  impor¬ 
tance,  which  w’ere  partly  or  altogether 
rebuilt  during  the  Perpendicular  period, 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  former  age.  The 
causes  of  this  great  outburst — which  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  most  troubled 
times,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  af¬ 
fected  by  even  the  wars  of  the  Roses — 
have  never  been  altogether  explained. 
It  is  paralleled,  indeed,  by  the  zeal  and 
devotion  which,  daring  the  last  forty 
years,  have  almost  doubled  the  number 
of  churches  in  England  ;  but,  while 
many  influences  have  been  at  work  In 
our  own  time,  the  example  of  the  bish¬ 
ops  .an<l  church  lords  must  have  had  no 
small  effect  in  producing  the  widespread 
church-building  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Thus,  at  Wells,  Bishop  Beckington  (1443 
-1464),  the  tutor  of  Henry  VI.,  educated 
at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  by  the  es¬ 
pecial  care  of  Wykeham,  whose  atten- 
i  tion  he  had  early  attracted,  was  an  inde- 
i  fatigable  builder — in  the  cloisters  of  his 
cathedral,  in  his  palace,  and  in  the  Col- 
i  lege  of  Vicars  Choral.  “This  bright 
beacon,”  says  Fuller,  alluding  to  the  re- 
I  bus  of  the  Bishop’s  name,  a  beacon  on  a 
'•ton  (Becking-ton),  which  remains  on  his 
'  gateways,  and  otner  portions  of  his  work 
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at  Wells,  *‘doth  nod  and  give  hints  of 
bounty  to  future  ages and  no  doubt  it 
“  nodded  ”  to  effectual  purpose  through¬ 
out  the  diocese  of  Wells;  the  stately 
church-towers  in  which  may,  many  of 
them,  be  due  to  Beckington’s  example. 
At  Gloucester,  the  abbots  from  Sea- 
brooke  (1450)  to  Farley  (1498)  carried 
on  the  magnificent  series  of  Perpendicu¬ 
lar  works  which  had  been  begun  there 
more  than  a  century  earlier.  Seabrooke 
completed  that  most  beautiful  central 
tower,  the  open  parapet  and  pinnacles 
of  which,  projected  against  the  glow  of 
a  sunset  sky,  present  one  of  those  archi¬ 
tectural  “  effects  ”  which  the  memory 
retains  longest,  and  with  the  highest 
leasure.  Abbots  Hanley  and  Farley 
uilt  the  lady  chapel,  with  its  project¬ 
ing  chantries.  At  Peterborough,  the 
retrochoir,  or  “new  building,”  as  it  is 
still  called — an  eastern  transept  on  the 
plan  of  those  at  Durham  and  at  Foun¬ 
tains  Abbey  ;  and,  with  its  groined  roof, 
buttresses,  and  windows,  almost  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  King’s  College  Chapel — was  be¬ 
gun  by  Abbot  Ashton  in  1438,  but  was 
not  completed  until  nearly  a  century 
later.  At  Norwich,  the  rich  lieme  vault 
of  the  nave  is  due  to  Bishop  Lehart 
(1446-1472);  and  the  light  and  graceful 
clerestory  of  the  choir  was  the  work  of 
his  successor.  Bishop  Gold  well  (1472- 
1499).  It  is  worth  remarking  that  these 
important  Perpendicular  works  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  those  cathedrals  or  conven¬ 
tual  churches  which  had  most  entirely 
retained  their  Norman  architecture  and 
ground  plans.  Want  of  space  and  of 
shrine-room,  and  the  desire  of  lighten¬ 
ing  the  ancient  work  by  the  airier  and 
more  magnificent  architecture  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  were,  perhaps,  among  the  causes 
which  in  these  cases  led  to  such  addi¬ 
tions. 

The  Perpendicular,  in  its  full  develop¬ 
ment,  must  be  regarded  as  the  central 
ridge — the  “  watershed  ” — from  which, 
highest  ground  as  it  is,  we  look  down 
instead  of  gazing  upwards,  as  we  have 
done  in  climbing  towards  it.  It  sets  be¬ 
fore  us  more  completely  than  any  other 
style,  two  main  features  of  Gothic — its 
continuity  and  verticality ;  but  it  con¬ 
tained  within  it  elements  which  at  all 
events  readily  lent  themselves  to  a  union 
with  the  renaissance,  the  “fashion  of 
proud  Italy,”  which  had  been  slowly 
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spreading  northward.  It  is  at  this  time, 
when  the  earlier  cathedrals — Lincoln, 
Salisbury,  Exeter,  Lichfield  —  stood  in 
their  finished  beauty ;  when  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  had  been  fully  developed,  and 
the  magnificent  works  of  Thoresby,  of 
Wykeham,  and  of  other  prelates,  had 
been  completed  ;  before  the  renaissance 
had  affected  Gothic,  and  while  the  in¬ 
dications  of  a  coming  religious  change 
were  still  faint  and  indistinct,  that  we 
conceive  the  splendor  of  English  cathe¬ 
drals  and  of  the  great  churches  scjittered 
throughout  the  land  to  have  attained  its 
highest  perfection.  When  Erasmus  made 
his  famous  pilgrimages  to  Walsingham 
and  Canterbury,  the  stroke  of  the  axe 
had  not,  indeed,  yet  fallen,  but  it  was 
close  at  hand.  Fifty  years  earlier, 
shrines  and  altars  were  still  unthreaten¬ 
ed;  and  there  M’as  probably  no  country 
in  Europe  in  which  the  pilgrim,  wander¬ 
ing  from  shrine  to  shrine,  would  have 
found  the  churches  set  forth  with  greater 
richness,  or  with  a  more  lavish  display 
of  treasure.  Even  such  magnificent 
restorations  as  Mr.  Scott  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  at  Ely,  at  Hereford,  and  at  Lich¬ 
field,  present  us  with  but  a  portion  of  the 
splenaor  which  a  great  mediaeval  cathe¬ 
dral  must  have  displayed,  after  it  had 
been  growing,  through  long  centuries, 
in  wealth  and  architectural  grandeur. 
The  color  which  has  been  so  happily  aj>- 
plied,  in  wall  and  pier  illumination,  and 
in  both  the  construction  and  decoration 
of  retables  and  choir-screens,  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  ancient  glow  and  en¬ 
richment,  when  every  carved  boss  and 
bracket  throughout  the  fabric  shone  in 
gold,  azure,  and  vermilion  ;  when  every 
wall-space  had  its  painted  scenes  from 
scriptural  or  legendary  story,  or  was 
hung  with  gorgeous  tapestries ;  when 
every  window  shed  its  “  dim  religious 
light”  through  such  storied  panes  as 
those  which  still  remain  at  York  or  at 
Gloucester ;  when  the  altars  themselves, 
plated  frequently  with  gold  or  silver, 
olazed  with  treasures  of  inestimable 
value;  when  the  tombs  of  kings  and 
barons,  and  the  closed  chantries  of  great 
prelates,  colored  and  enamelled,  or  tow¬ 
ering  in  tier  above  tier  of  tabernacle 
work,  rose  in  their  perfect  and  solemn 
beauty  beneath  the  arches  of  nave  and 
choir  ;  and  finally,  when  the  great 
shrines — St.  Cuthbert’s  at  Durham,  Su 
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Etheldred.a’s  at  Ely,  St.  Thomas’s  at 
Canterbury,  the  Confessor’s  at  West¬ 
minster — each  such  a  mass  of  gold  and 
of  jewels  as  might  serve  to  “ransom 
great  kings  from  captivity,”  lighted  up 
the  space  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar 
by  the  very  splendor  of  the  offerings 
that  everywhere  hung  about  them. 

Of  the  treasure  and  architectural  en¬ 
richment  which  went  to  make  up  this 
magnificence,  much — jewelled  pyx  and 
crucifix,  rich  altars,  saintly  effigies  in 
massive  gold  or  silver,  shrines  blazing 
with  jewels — has  altogether  disappear¬ 
ed.  But  much — sometimes  in  fragments, 
sometimes  in  more  perfect  examples — 
remains,  and  is  of  only  less  interest  and 
importance  than  the  fabric  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  itself.  In  all  cases  the  actual  fere¬ 
tory  of  the  shrine  has  vanished  ;  but  a 
shrine  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts  :  a 
stone  basement ;  an  altar  at  the  west  end 
of  it ;  the  feretory  or  chest,  either  in¬ 
cluding  the  remains  or  an  ornamental 
covering  for  them,  enriched  with  gold 
and  jewels ;  and  the  “  cooperculum  ”  or 
wooden  covering,  suspended  from  the 
vaulting  above  by  ropes.  Of  these,  the 
basements  of  three  important  shrines 
remain — that  of  the  Confessor  at  West- 
tninster,  of  St.  Thomas  Cantilupe  at 
Hereford,  and  of  one  of  the  sainted  ab¬ 
besses  (possibly  St.  Etheldreda)  at  Ely. 
The  shrine  of  the  Confessor  has  been 
thoroughly  illustrated  in  one  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Burges 
to  the  Gleaninfis.  The  basement  which 
exists  is  that  which  was  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  by  a  certain  Pe¬ 
ter,  “  civis  liomanus,”  as  an  inscription 
tells  ns;  and  the  relics  of  St.  Edward 
still  remain  in  the  upper  part,  wdthin  a 
space  inclosed  by  panels  of  mosaic.  This 
was  the  position  also  occupied  by  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham  ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  magnificent  feretory 
which  surmounted  the  basement  was 
only  an  ornamental  covering  for  the 
body.  At  Hereford,  the  basement  of 
Cantilupe’s  shrine  remains  in  the  north 
transept,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  Knights  Templars  (with  which 
order  the  sainted  Bishop  was  connected) 
in  its  lower  panels,  and  for  the  exquisite¬ 
ly  sculptured  leafage  laid  into  the  span- 
drils  of  its  arches.  The  basement  of 
the  shrine  at  Ely  has  been  despoiled  of 
much  of  its  sculpture,  and  its  history  is 


very  uncertain.  The  entire  history  of 
English  shrines — not  only  of  the  greater 
but  of  those  lesser  relics  and  places  of 
pilgrimage  which  enjoyed  a  more  local 
celebrity — is  so  full  of  interest,  that  we 
hope  to  return  to  it  on  some  future  oc¬ 
casion.  One,  and  that  the  greatest — the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury — 
has  been  described  by  Dean  Stanley  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  little  for  any  fu¬ 
ture  investigator.  All  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it — the  mode  of  pilgrim¬ 
age,  the  riches  of  the  shrine  itself,  the 
watching  chamber  (which  was  attached 
to  all  great  shrines,  and  of  which  the 
best  examples  are  tho.se  at  St.  Alban’s 
and  in  Oxford  Cathedral) — are  illustrateil 
with  ample  details  in  his  most  valuable 
paper. 

Although  high  tombs  and  chantries 
have  fared  somewhat  better  than  shrines, 
there  is  probably  not  one  which  retains 
uninjured  its  original  ornament  and  de¬ 
tail.  From  some  the  effigies  have  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.  Nearly  ail  have 
lost  the  color  with  which  they  were  once 
entirely  covered  ;  and  more  precious 
adornment,  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
of  Limoges  enamel,  has  of  course  van¬ 
ished.  The  metal  work  which  in  almost 
all  cases  protected  the  tombs,  and  which 
w.a8  frequently  a  work  of  the  highest 
art,  has  been  too  often  removed  —  in 
earlier  days  for  the  value  of  the  metal, 
.and  more  recently  from  a  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  such  a  screen  interfered  with 
a  full  view  of  the  monument.  Even  the 
beautiful  iron  grille  which  surrounds  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster 
Abbey  had  been  displaced,  and  has  only 
of  late  been  restored  to  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  under  Mr.  Scott’s  direction.  But 
all  such  spoliation  is  less  to  be  regretted 
than  attempts  at  so-called  “restoration” 
of  effigies,  or  than  such  destruction, 
reconstruction,  and  rearrangement,  as 
Wyatt  was  permitted  to  carry  out  in 
the  nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The 
most  interesting  monument  loses  infi¬ 
nitely  by  a  removal  from  its  original  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  are  some  resting-places 
of  the  dead  now  unmarked  but  by  the 
slightest  memorial,  which  affect  us  far 
more  powerfully  than  the  monuments  of 
more  important  personages,  no  longer 
covering  their  remains.  Such  is  the  plain 
tomb  in  York  Minster  of  the  “  noble  prel¬ 
ate,  well-beloved,”  Archbishop  Scrope — 
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the  Archbishop  of  Shakespeare’s  Henry 
IV. — M'ho,  after  a  form  of  condemnation 
in  his  own  hall  at  Bishoptborpc,  was 
beheaded  between  that  place  and  York, 
and  was  interred  beneath  the  monument 
which  still  exists ;  and  such,  still  more, 
is  the  plain  blue  stone  which  in  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathedral  covers  the  grave  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon : 

.  .  .  “  although  unqueened.  vet  still 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king  ”... 

This  tomb  should  indeed  be  looked  on 
with  no  ordinary  interest,  since  it  is 
probably  to  it  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  noble  Minster 
that  canopies  it. 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  trace 
the  long  series  of  monuments  through 
the  successive  changes  of  style,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  done  with  the 
cathedrals  themselves.  Noble  relics  of 
this  class  are  scattered  throughout  the 
parish  churches  of  England ;  but  the 
finest,  beyond  a  doubt,  are  those  which 
still  remain  in  our  cathedrals,  and  they 
alone  wonld  supply  admirable  illustra¬ 
tions  for  a  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture. 
Nor  is  the  interest  of  these  monuments 
at  all  diminished  when  they  are  regard¬ 
ed  from  a  point  of  view  more  strictly 
historical.  As  the  centre  of  its  diocese, 
each  cathedral  was  often  the  chosen 
resting-place  of  the  great  baronial 
houses  of  the  district.  Accident — such 
as  the.  neighborhood  of  a  battle-field — 
led  to  the  interment  of  other  great  per¬ 
sonages  within  its  walls ;  and  the  rever¬ 
ence  for  a  particular  shrine,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  IV. 
at  Canterbury,  and  of  King  John  at 
Worcester,  sometimes  induced  kings 
and  princes  to  choose  the  saint’s  cathe¬ 
dral  for  the  place  of  their  grave.  William 
Rufus  was  buried  at  Winchester  and 
Eidward  II.  at  Gloucester,  from  other 
causes.  The  abbot  of  the  Gloucester 
Benedictines  was  far-sighted  enough  to 
be  aware  that  the  body  of  the  murdered 
king  would  prove  a  treasure  to  his  house, 
although  other  convents  had  refused  it. 
The  beautiful  tomb  which  remains  in  the 
choir  soon  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage ; 
and  the  offerings  which  poured  in  ena¬ 
bled  the  monastery  to  carry  through 
that  scries  of  remarkable  Perpendicular 
works  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
Thus  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  Glou¬ 


cester  Cathedral  is  in  one  sense  a  men)o- 
rial  of  Edward  H.  The  bishops  were  of 
course,  for  the  most  part,  buried  in  their 
own  cathedrals.  Exeter  affords  a  very 
interesting  and  important  series  of  ef¬ 
figies,  of  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Canterbury  is  rich  in  monuments 
of  its  archbishops,  each  one  of  which 
suggests  a  page  from  English  history ; 
but  the  cathedral  which  retains  the  most 
stately  memorials  in  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  Winchester. 
Besides  the  great  chantry  of  Wykeharn 
in  the  nave,  there  is  one  point  in  the 
retrochoir  from  which  seven  chantries 
and  chapels — including  those  of  Wayn- 
flete,  the  founder  of  Magdalen  at  Oxford, 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose  death-bed 
has  been  painted,  it  would  seem,  in  such 
untrue  colors,  by  Shakespeare  and  by 
Reynolds,  and  of  Gardiner,  the  “  ham¬ 
mer  of  heretics  ” — are  visible  at  once, 
their  rich  and  elaborate  details  giving  a 
wonderful  splendor  to  the  scene.  “  How 
much  power  and  ambition  under  half  a 
dozen  stones!”  wrote  Walpole,  after  a 
visit  to  this  cathedral. 

One  curious  fact  with  regard  to  cathe¬ 
dral  monuments  deserves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  There  are  two  instances, 
widely  separated  iti  date,  of  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  effigies  for  a  long  series  of  bishops, 
whose  memorials  had  either  disappeared 
or  had  never  before  existed.  In  Wells 
Cathedral  are  the  effigies  of  seven  bish¬ 
ops,  all  of  Early  English  character,  and 
all  apparently  of  the  same  date,  assigned 
to  prelates  of  the  eleventh  and  twclflh 
centuries,  but  in  all  probability  executed 
in  the  time  of  Bishop  Jocelyn  (1206- 
1230).  In  Hereford  Cathedral  there  are 
ten  episcopal  effigies,  all  executed  at  one 
time,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  assign¬ 
ed  to  bishops  of  earlier  date. 

We  can  dwell  but  briefly  on  such 
other  relics  of  ancient  magnificence  as 
have  been  preserved  in  our  cathedrals. 
York  has  retained  more  completely  than 
any  other  its  gorgeous  stained  glass ; 
tlianks,  it  is  said,  to  the  care  of  the  Fair¬ 
faxes,  who,  after  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament,  interfered  to 
prevent  all  injury  to  the  Minster.  Much 
of  this  glass,  in  the  nave  and  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  chapter-house,  is  Early 
Decorated,  of  the  same  period  as  the 
architecture.  The  glass  in  the  choir  is 
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of  course  Perpendicular  ;  and  tlie  most  j 
interesting  is  that  wliicb  fills  the  great  | 
east  window,  already  noticed  as  the 
largest  window  in  England  which  re-  > 
tains  its  original  glazing.  It  was  the  j 
work  of  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  ! 
“  glazier .and  the  contract  for  its  ex- : 
edition  is  dated  Deeeuiber  10th,  1405.  ' 
The  series  of  minute  figures — subjects  j 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the 
Hook  of  Revelation  —  which  fill  this 
most  stately  window,  are  admirably  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  have  been  commented  on, 
after  his  peculiar  fashion,  in  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  characteristic  volumes 
set  forth  by  Thomas  Gent,  the  old  York 
printer.  Of  earlier  d.ate  than  this  is  the 
glass  which  fills  the  east  window  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  larger,  in  fact, 
than  that  of  York,  but  not  entirely 
glazed.  The  late  Mr.  Winston — whom 
we  cannot  mention  without  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  able 
an  art  critic,  and  so  kindly  a  man  —  has 
shown  that  this  fine  window  w.as  in  all 
probability  the  offering  of  Lord  Brade- 
ston,  castellan  of  Gloucester  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  Ill. ;  and  that  its 
heraldry  commemorates  certain  barons  i 
connected  with  the  county,  who  had  [ 
taken  part  in  the  French  campaign  of  { 
1340-7,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Cressy  ^ 
and  the  successful  siege  of  Calais.*  The 
main  subject  of  the  window  is  the  En- 1 
thronement  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  I 
fine  silvery  tone  of  its  white  glass,  and 
the  rich  hues  of  its  colored,  sufficient¬ 
ly  account  for  the  great  reputation  of  ' 
this  window,  which,  nevertheless,  in  the  ^ 


drawing  of  its  figures,  is  very  inferior 
to  its  rival  at  York.  There  is  hardly  a 
cathedral  which  docs  not  preserve  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  glass  ;  but  we  can 
only  here  refer  to  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Early  English  glass  at  Salisbury  (from 
whence  Wyatt  removed  whole  cartloads, 
which  he  flung  into  the  city  ditch),  and 
to  the  more  complete  windows,  of  nearly 
the  same  date,  at  Canterbury.  This 
glass,  some  of  which  represents  certain 
miracles  of  Becket,  is  by  far  the  finest 
of  its  period  in  England  ;  and  in  depth 
and  splendor  of  hue  it  may  safely  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  with  the  more  famous 


*  Mr.  V  inston’i  paper  on  this  window  will  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Arclueological  Insti¬ 
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French  glass  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
at  Bourges,  Troyes,  or  Chartres.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  so  far  as 
color  is  concerned  the  glass  of  this  age 
is  not  exceeded  in  brilliance  by  that  of 
the  late  Perpendicular  period,  to  which, 
in  design  and  execution,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Winston  in  assigning  the  palm,  in 
spite  of  the  high  authorities,  which,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  are  ranged  against  us. 

The  carved  woodwork  of  the  cathedral 
choirs,  stalls,  and  misereres,  brings  be¬ 
fore  us  another  branch  of  art,  of  which 
the  remaining  examples  are  numerous 
.and  most  admirable.  The  earliest  mis¬ 
ereres  are  those  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  leafage  has  the 
true  Early  English  conventionalism ;  and 
their  figure-subjects  are  knights  fighting 
with  monsters,  and  animals,  chosen  no 
doubt  from  the  “  bestiaries  ”  then  popu¬ 
lar.  Among  them  is  an  elephant.  There 
is  one  subject  from  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan  ;  but  the  singular  illustrations  of 
.^sop’s  Fables  and  of  mediaeval  romances 
which,  as  Mr.  Wright  has  pointed  ouL 
were  such  favorites  at  a  later  period,  do 
not  occur  here.  They  will  be  found  at 
Hereford,  at  Norwich,  at  Winchester, 
and  elsewhere ;  and  some  curious  ex¬ 
amples  of  ancient  manners,  besides  some 
very  exquisite  leaf- c.arving,  will  there 
greet  the  explorer  who  turns  up  the 
“  subsellia.”  The  most  perfect  carving, 
however,  was  reserved  for  the  stalls 
themselves.  Winchester,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  boasts  of  the  finest, 
and  with  justice ;  but  there  arc  superb 
examples,  though  of  somewhat  later 
date,  at  Gloucester,  at  Norwich,  and  at 
Lincoln.  Wo  should  here  mention  the 
episcopal  throne  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
towering  to  the  roof,  and  rivalling,  in 
the  lightness  of  its  stages,  the  famous 
“sheaf  of  fountains”  of  the  Nuremberg 
tabernacle.  It  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  the  gift,  probably,  of  Bishop  Bothe 
(1466-1478). 

In  one  of  the  late  cathedral  restora¬ 
tions — that  of  Wells — an  arrangement 
of  the  choir-stalls  has  been  ventured  on, 
which  is  in  all  respects  an  innovation. 
The  ancient  woodwork  ranged  every¬ 
where  in  an  unbroken  line  in  front  of 
the  great  choir  piers.  At  Wells  the 
stalls  (the  canopies  of  which  are  of 
Doulting-stone,  supported  on  Purbeek 
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ahafla)  are  arranged  in  groups  of  five 
between  each  pier.  The  greater  width 
thus  gained  for  the  choir,  as  well  as  the 
display  of  the  piers,  otherwise  hidden, 
seem  to  recommend  this  arrangement  in 
certain  cases  ;  and  at  any  rate  it  need 
not  be  condemned  merely  because  it  is 
a  novelty.  The  grace  and  finish  of  the 
modern  work  at  Wells  may  safely  be 
commended ;  but  it  is  infinitely  to  be 
regretted  that  the  restorers  did  not  so 
arrange  the  church  as  to  make  the  nave 
available  for  congregational  purposes  at 
the  same  time  as  the  choir.  This  object 
has  been  strictly  kept  in  view  in  those 
great  restorations  at  Ely,  at  Lichfield, 
and  at  Hereford,  over  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  presided ;  and  the  very  beautiful 
choir  •  screens  in  all  three  cathedrals, 
while  they  are  works  of  which  modem 
art  may  well  be  proud,  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  may  be  attained  without  the 
slightest  confusion  of  the  due  ecclesias¬ 
tical  divisions.  At  Lichfield  the  choir  is 
exclusively  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  and  choristers.  This  would  not 
always  be  possible  ;  but  it  is  a  point 
to  which  the  endeavors  of  cathedral 
restorers  might  most  advantageously  be 
directed. 

No  country  in  Europe  can  point  to 
such  a  series  of  restorations  so  admirably 
conducted  for  the  most  part,  and  so  little 
deserving  to  be  classed  among  the  de¬ 
structive  renovations  of  w'hich  England 
can  also  show  too  many  examples,  as 
those  which  have  been  completed,  and 
are  still  in  progress,  in  so  many  of  our 
cathedrals.  From  a  desecrated  ruin — 
the  expression  is  hardly  too  strong — Ely 
has  again  taken  her  place  among  the 
stateliest  churches  of  Christendom  ;  and 
the  late  Dean  Peacock,  who  inaugurated 
the  work,  almost  deserves  to  be  ranked 
as  her  second  founder.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  DO  architectural  view  in  England 
more  striking  than  that  across  the  great 
octagon  of  Ely,  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  nave  aisles.  Alan  of  Walsingham’s 
noble  composition,  “  perhaps,”  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  the  most  beautiful  and  ori¬ 
ginal  design  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  Gothic  architecture,”  here 
groups  admirably  with  the  superb 
Decorated  bays  of  the  choir  beyond ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  wonder¬ 
fully  enforced  by  the  color  which  has 
been  introduced  wherever  it  was  pos¬ 


sible.  We  would  send  to  Ely  any  one 
who  might  doubt  the  propriety  of  such 
introduction.  All  the  gloom  and  cold¬ 
ness  of  neglect  and  whitewash  have 
disappeared  ;  and  the  eye  rests  content¬ 
edly  on  the  rich  glass  of  the  windows, 
and  on  the  golden  dia))er8  of  the  roof 
and  corbels,  set  forth  and  relieved  as 
they  are  by  the  neutral  tints  of  the  oak 
choir-screen  and  stalls,  the  gray  stone 
of  the  walls,  and  the  dark  marble  of  the 
Purbeck  shafts  and  capitals.  The  choir- 
screen  is  a  noble  work,  differing  of  course 
from  the  light  metal  screens  at  Hereford 
and  Lichfield,  although  it  fulfils  quite  as 
well  as  they  its  office  of  division  without 
entire  separation  ;  but  the  greatest  work 
of  modern  art  in  Ely,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  in  any  other  English 
cathedral,  is  the  reredos,  designed  by 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  truest  spirit  of  ancient 
examples.  We  refer  our  re.ader8  to  a 
most  admirable  woodcut  by  Mr.  Jewitt, 
which  illustrates  the  Handbook. 

The  example  of  cathedral  restoration 
was  set  by  Ely  ;  but  it  was  so  speedily 
followed  by  Dean  Mere w’ ether  at  Here¬ 
ford  that  the  praise  of  inaugurating  the 
movement  must  fairly  be  shared  by  both 
deans,  whose  names  should  never  be 
mentioned  without  honor  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  cathedrals.  The  great  works  which 
Dean  Merewether  began  at  Hereford 
have  only  just  been  brought  to  a  close  : 
and,  although  that  cathedral  is  not  one 
of  the  largest,  or  of  the  first  rank,  it  is 
now,  in  its  restored  condition,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  country.  Lich¬ 
field,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  others, 
have  followed  in  the  rear.  The  spire  of 
Chichester,  which  fell  while  the  restora¬ 
tion  was  in  progress  there,  is  rising  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  another  dean,  whose 
many  services  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  remembered  so  long  as 
that  Church  endures.  We  are  far,  in¬ 
deed,  from  asserting  that  all  these 
restorations  have  been  effected  without 
cause  of  regret,  or  without  the  occasion¬ 
al  commission  of  what  we  ourselves  re¬ 
gard  as  decided  errors  ;  but  such  mis¬ 
takes  are  rare,  and  will  hardly  be  discov¬ 
ered  where  Mr.  Scott,  the  great  “  re¬ 
storer”  of  the  century,  has  been  uncon¬ 
trolled  master  of  operations.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  both  at  Lichfield  and  at 
Hereford,  Mr.  Scott  laboriously  traced 
>  the  original  design  of  such  portions  as 
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had  been  most  completely  mutilated  and 
shattered,  making  the  smallest  remain¬ 
ing  fragment  tell  its  story  clearly  and 
decisively,  is  duly  recorded  in  the  Hand¬ 
books,  and  affords  the  best  possible  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  church  restorers.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  his  researches  in  the  Chapter¬ 
house  at  Westminster,  showing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  from  slight  but  certain  in¬ 
dications,  Mr.  Scott  was  enabled  to  com¬ 
plete  the  design  given  in  the  Gleanings, 
IS  even  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  adoption  of  light  open  choir- 
screens  in  some  of  the  restored  cathedrals, 
permitting  the  whole  extent  of  nave  and 
choir  to  be  visible  at  once,  has  given  fresh 
interest  to  the  nuestion  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  length  of  English  churches.  Many 
Gothic  churches  on  the  continent  cover 
infinitely  more  ground,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Home  (which 
is  not  a  mediroval  church),  the  longest 
cathedrals  in  the  world  are  Winchester, 
Canterbury,  and  Ely.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  fair  comparison  is  consider¬ 
able,  since  it  is  rarely  stated  whether  the 
measurements,  as  they  are  usually  given, 
are  taken  from  w’ithin  or  without  the 
walls.  A  review  of  the  Handbooks  in 
the  Times,  however,  in  the  autumn  of 
la.st  year,  brought  forth  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters,  which  enables  us  to  determine  the 
len^h  of  Winchester  and  Ely,  at  all 
events,  with  certainty.  Mr.  Colson,  ar¬ 
chitect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  gives 
the  exterior  length  of  Winchester  as  555 
feet  8  inches  ;  and  Mr.  Dickson,  Precen¬ 
tor  and  Sacrist  of  Ely,  gives  the  interior 
length  of  that  cathedral  (from  inside  the 
western  gates  of  entrance  to  the  glass  of 
the  eastern  window)  as  520  feet  7  inches ; 
and  the  mean  external  length  (for  the 
north  and  south  walls  are  not  precisely 
equal)  as  537  feet.  Mr.  Becket  Denison, 
in  a  table  of  comparative  lengths,  after- 
w’ards  published  in  the  Times  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1864),  gives  the  internal  length  of 
Canterbury  at  514  feet.  Winchester  is 
thus,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  longest  Eng¬ 
lish  cathedral,  and  probably  the  longest 
church  in  the  world.  Milan,  the  largest 
of  all  mediaeval  cathedrals,  covers  one 
third  more  ground,  but  is  not  so  long  by 
nearly  one  hundred  feet.  But  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  the  retrochoir  and 
lady  chapel  of  Winchester  (far  inferior  in 
height  and  width  to  the  nave  and  choir) 
arc  not  visible  from  the  western  portal ; 


whereas  at  Ely,  the  whole  length,  un¬ 
broken  by  any  solid  screen  or  wail,  is 
commanded  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
standing  at  the  threshold.  At  Canter¬ 
bury  also  the  roof  is  maintained  at  one 
uniform  height,  with  the  exception  of  the 
round  termination  known  as  “  Becket’s 
Crown  ” — to  which  we  believe  the  only 
existing  parallel  is  the  tombhou.se  of  the 
Norwegian  kings  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Drontheira  (figured  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
History). 

Such  open  choir-screens  as  those  of 
Ely,  of  Lichfield,  and  of  Hereford,  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  “  English 
cathedral  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in  his  very 
interesting  book.  After  discussing  the 
various  divisions  of  a  cathedral  church, 
and  the  two  gre.at  forms  which  it  has 
taken — the  basilican,  and  that  which  is 
now  almost  universal,  except  in  Spain  ; 
and  after  pointing  out  by  the  way  the  es¬ 
pecial  feature  which  should  distinguish  a 
cathedral  or  a  great  collegiate  church, Mr. 
Hope  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
building  an  entirely  new  cathedral  (for 
this  is  the  point  to  which  his  argument 
is  addressed,  and  not  to  a  mere  adaptation 
of  churches  already  existing)  it  is  best 
to  “  tread  in  the  old  paths,”  so  far  as 
they  agree  with  the  teaching  and  ritual 
of  the  English  Church.  As  its  compilers 
only  rearranged  old  materials  in  the 
production  of  “  that  wonderful  work  of 
man’s  wisdom  and  piety,  ‘  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacraments,’  by  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  the  English  speaking  races 
are  privileged  beyond  all  other  people 
to  worship  Almighty  God,  day  by  day, 
if  they  like,  in  words  that  unite  heaven 
with  earth,  the  past  with  the  present, 
the  voices  of  inspiration  with  the  holiest 
offspring  of  men’s  wit,”*  so,  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  new  English  cathedral,  the  old 
forms  should  be  adopted,  those  portions 
alone  being  changed  or  rejected  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Prayer-Book.  The  grand  distinc¬ 
tions  between  a  modern  and  an  ancient 
cathedral  are,  that  the  former  must  con¬ 
tain  but  one  altar,  and  that  the  choir 
and  clergy  must  not,  as  was  often 
the  case  in  the  latter,  be  entirely  sepa- 

•  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
p.  183. 
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rated  from  the  congregation  by  a  closed 
division.  Bearing  these  distinctions  in 
mind,  little  further  alteration  becomes 
iieccssary.  Chapels  and  chantries  are, 
of  course,  not  aumissible,  and  the  open 
choir-screen  should  everywhere  be  adopt- 
e<l ;  but  Mr.  Hope  would  retain  the  am¬ 
bulatory,  or  retrochoir,  and  insists,  w’ith 
great  force,  that  it  might  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  reception  of  monuments, 
often  (however  beautiful)  out  of  place 
and  in  the  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
church.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself  for  the  store  of  facts  and 
of  carefully  wrought  out  argument  on 
which  Mr.  llopc  builds  up  his  conclusions. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  one  of  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  north, 
which  increase  so  rapidly,  and  have  of 
late  responded  so  nobly  to  the  demands 
of  church  builders,  may  one  day  witness 
the  completion  of  such  a  cathedral  as  he 
has  here  suggested  ?  But,  however  this 
may  be,  there  are  numerous  churches  al¬ 
ready  existing — such,  for  example,  as  St. 
Peter’s,  at  I.ieeds — which,  if  not  cathe¬ 
drals,  have  at  least  all  the  dignity  of 
grejit  collegiate  churches,  and,  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter’s,  all  the  efficiency.  Such 
churches  as  these  in  the  greater  towns, 
or  as  the  great  monastic  churches — 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  St.  Alban’s,  Selby — 
forming  centres  for  extensive  districts, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  cathedrals  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  dioceses.  Mr.  Hope  gives 
us  a  long  list.  There  is,  we  trust,  some 
prospect  of  the  erection  of  new  episcopal 
sees  at  Southwell,  for  part  of  the  great 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  at  St.  Coluiub’s, 
or  Bodmin,  for  Cornwall.  To  render 
such  churches  worthy  of  their  new  dig¬ 
nity,  and  to  provide  a  sufficient  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  staff  of  clergy  necessary  for 
the  due  working  of  them,  or  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  churches  which  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  infinite  advantage  in  all  large 
towns  —  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Hope 
has  strongly  insisted  in  this  volume  and 
elsewhere  —  powerful  appeals  must  be 
made  to  the  liberality  of*  Churchmen, 
quite  as  powerful  as  fur  the  erection  of 
an  entirely  new  cathedral.  And  in  all 
cases  the  words  with  which  Mr.  Hope 
concludes  his  very  interesting  book  are 
sufficiently  applicable : 

I  feel  conscious  that  money  spent  on  rear¬ 
ing  and  endowing  such  buildings  in  the  right 
places  will  not  be  money  wast^  <iway,  either 


in  a  higher  or  a  more  material  aspect.  As  an 
offering  to  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  all 
good  things,  and  as  an  expression  of  public 
faith,  they  w’ould  of  course  witness  against 
selfishness  and  faithlessness.  Hut  in  the  next 
place  they  would,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  dare 
to  say  BO,  be  eminently  practical  and  useful. 
They  would  give  to  Christianity  tliat  of  which 
the  utility  is  recognized  in  all  human  enter¬ 
prises — order,  system,  power,  and  magnitude 
of  operation.  Tlie  millions  crowd  together 
where  work  and  wages  call  them ;  they  toil 
and  marry,  and  are  bom  and  die.  Tliey  see 
the  joint  stock  firms  of  trade,  with  their  stu¬ 
pendous  manufactories,  created  for  their  own 
scene  of  action,  and  sustained  by  their  own 
industry.  Hut,  whenever  they  have  time  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  the  concerns  of  their 
eternal  state,  the  contrast  is  at  once  apparent 
There,  with  partial  exceptions,  they  never  are 
confronted  with  any  of  those  qualities,  which 
in  their  everyday  life,  had  arrested  and  held 
possession  of  their  respect  Physical  magni¬ 
tude  and  self-reliant  scope  of  codperativc 
energy  are  equally  deficient  in  the  lowly 
Bethel,  and  the  pinched  Peel  church,  with 
its  overtaxed  perpetual  curate.  Neither  of 
these  is  borne  in  upon  them  as  an  external 
power  of  which  they  may  become  component 
elements.  All  the  while  the  artistic  and  the 
refined  classes  of  society  meet  in  their  own 
circles,  and  praise  the  old  cathedral  system 
of  our  Church,  and  the  old  cathedrals  of  the 
land,  scattered  up  and  down  the  ancient  cities 
— to  them  I  say  very  seriously  :  If  that  sys¬ 
tem  has  any  reality  about  it — and  the  annals 
of  all  centuries  of  Christianity  speak  to  that 
reality — if  these  buildings  have  any  u.se  or 
beauty  beyond  the  sensuous  exhibition  of  out¬ 
ward  form,  do  not  brand  your  own  genera¬ 
tion  and  your  own  country  as  the  time  and 
the  scene  of  niggard  faith,  outworn  creeds, 
and  paralyzed  energies  for  the  great  and  the 
good.  Be  up  and  stirring;  and  plant  the 
Gospel  in  conspicuous  gui.se,  with  well-adjust¬ 
ed  organization,  as  the  means  sufficient  for 
so  great  an  end,  where  the  throng  is  thickest — 
and  God  speed  the  work.”* 


Trom  Uie  AlheDeum. 

BRUCE’S  COWPER.t 

In  matters  of  taste  and  judgment,  the 
men  who  are  apparently  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  pronounce  often  greatly  err.  Cow¬ 
ley  very  much  surprised  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  when  he  declared  Chaucer  to 


•  Engliih  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
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bo  “a  dry,  old  fashioned  wit,  not  worth 
reviving.”  llann.'ih  Moore,  treating  of 
murder,  in  tlie  l)e  Quincey  fashion,  n.s  a 
sort  of  tine  art,  was  more  tlian  half-in¬ 
clined  to  look  upon  the  Newgate  Calen¬ 
dar  as  a  more  interesting  book  than  Syd¬ 
ney’s  Arcadia.  Handel  confessed  that 
he  was  totally  insensible  to  the  alleged 
excellence  of  Purcell’s  compositions ;  and 
Cowper  looked  upon  Handel’s  Mes¬ 
siah  ”  with  something  of  the  feeling 
which  John  Kemble  had  for  Mont  Blanc 
— a  feeling  that  more  admiration  was 
wasted  on  it  than  was  at  all  justifiable. 
When  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  said  that 
Cowper’s  taste  lay  in  “  a  smiling,  collo¬ 
quial,  good-natured  humor,”  he  meant 
that  Cowper’s  humor  was  good-natured, 
pleasant,  chatty,  and  marked  by  good 
taste.  It  was,  however,  oflen  under  the 
reflection  of  that  melancholy  which  Sir 
Egerton  also  describes  as  being  “  black 
and  diseased  rather  than  partaking  of 
a  rich  and  grave  contemplativeness.” 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  Cowper’s  merits  or  his  popu¬ 
larity.  Editions  of  his  works  succeed 
each  other,  and  all  find  ready  purchasers. 
Editor  follows  editor,  and  each  furnishes 
fresh  intelligence,  for  which  there  is 
ample  appetite.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times,  when  people  are  accused  by  mor¬ 
alists  of  being  influenced  by  low  motives, 
that  there  is  always  a  very  large  audi¬ 
ence  for  Cowper.  His  letters  and  poetry 
have  taken  a  distinguished  place  among 
English  classics.  Mr.  Bruce  does  not 
over-rate  them  when  he  remarks  that 
“  their  reputation  is  derived  from  their 
truthfulness  and  absence  of  affectation, 
and  will  last  as  long  as  it  is  admitted  that 
those  qualities  are  the  foundation  of  all 
e-xcellence,  whether  in  life  or  literature.” 

Cowper  belongs  to  two  periods.  He 
was  born  a  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  ago,  when  men  were  living  who 
had,  in  their  boyhood,  seen  Cromwell’s 
funeral.  He  died  in  1 800 ;  and  there 
are  some  among  us  who,  when  sprightly 
youths,  may  have  looked  upon  the  poor 
crazy  poet,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
grave  which,  from  the  time  of  the  poet’s 
own  boyhood,  had  always  seemed  to  lie 
open  at  his  feet. 

In  the  works  of  a  minstrel  singing  on 
domestic  themes,  and  belonging,  as  it 
were,  to  two  ages,  there  must  necessarily 
be  Old  World  illustrations  denoting  social 


change.  Thus,  no  one  now,  in  the  re¬ 
motest  part  of  England,  listens  for  the 
postboy’s  horn,  harbinger  of  tardy  news. 
Coachmen  now  take  their  elderly  mis¬ 
tress  on  little  excursions  without  carry¬ 
ing  a  sniiply  of  grease  with  them,  to 
case  and  silence  the  strident  wheels. 
There  is  no  Vestris  now,  with  merits 
so  paramount  as  to  force  even  a  Cowper 
to  notice  him ;  for  those  odious  male 
dancers  are  ‘‘gone  out.”  Smoking,  which 
had  yielded  to  ‘‘  snuffing  ”  in  the  poet’s 
days,  has  recovered  its  preeminence. 
The  then  new  slang  word,  “  pitch-kot- 
tled,”  has  given  way  again  to  the  older 
word,  “  bamlmozled.”  Even  German 
students  in  these  days  w’ould  hardly 
subdue  themselves  to  the  quality  of  gal¬ 
lantry  whiuii  distinguished  the  ardent 
British  youth  of  the  last  century,  who 
drank  Tokay  to  Miss  Bridget’s  health, 
out  of  Miss  Bridget’s  slipper.  The  men 
“  who  wear  a  coronet  and  pray  ”  are  not 
so  r.are  now  as  in  Cowper’s  time,  when 
he  gave  the  solitary  distinction  to  the 
Earl  of  Uartsmonth  ;  whose  son,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  Lewisham,  was  one  of  the 
hard  drinking  fellows  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Finally,  the  most  simple-minded 
of  country  parsons  would  prooahly  hesi¬ 
tate  now  to  do  what— as  Air.  Bruce  in¬ 
forms  us  in  one  of  his  many  brief  and 
intelligent  notes — Newton  did  in  the 
rainy  seasons  at  Olney,  namely,  trudge 
through  the  mud,  from  the  parsonage  to 
the  church,  in  pattens!  AVe  have  chang¬ 
ed  manners  without  changing  natures, 
yet  with  a  little  more  refinement ;  just 
as  Alonmouth-street  is  converted  into 
Dudley-street,  yet  it  is  still  the  mart  for 
old  clothes  and  the  exchange  for  singing 
birds ! 

I*oet8  of  nature  are  contemporary  with 
all  time,  because  they  address  themselves 
to  human  sympathies,  which  do  not  un¬ 
dergo  much  variety  of  sensation.  It  is 
when  Cowper  rushes  into  politics  that  his 
sentiments  seem  of  the  old,  out-of-season 
quality.  IBs  ideas  of  Gaul  and  Frank 
were  those  wJiich  Nelson,  in  war  time, 
instilled  into  his  midshipmen.  His  views 
and  his  prophecies  touching  America 
were  of  the  old  ultra-Tory  class  ;  and  yet 
there  are  two  lines  in  the  rhymed  epistle 
addressed,  in  1782,  to  his  friend  Bull,  • 
which  might  have  been  written  any  day 
last  year,  and  to  which  we  should  all 
have  said  Amen  / — 
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**  And  so  may  smiling  Peace  once  more 
Visit  America’s  sad  shore.” 

The  time  is  past  when  criticism  on 
Cowper’s  works  is  called  for.  Summari¬ 
ly,  we  may  say  that  we  agree  with  those 
who  acknowledge  him  as  the  most  refined 
of  didactic  poets,  who  see  dignity  in 
his  “Table  Talk,”  discernment  in  his 
“  Progress  of  Error,”  earnestness  in  his 
“  Truth,”  benevolence  in  his  “  Expostu¬ 
lation,”  and  a  pure  Christian  feeling  in 
those  and  all  his  other  poems — with  some 
exceptions,  lie  wrote  of  Madan  as  no 
man  should  write  who  had  been  indebted 
to  Madan  for  his  first  comforting  views 
of  religion  and  peace  of  mind ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Bruce  very  properly  emphasizes  the 
fact,  Cowper  did  not  go  mad  through 
excess,  but  through  lack  of,  true  relig¬ 
ious  feeling ;  and  this  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  in  judging  of  Cowper’s 
character.  Madan  saved  him  from  all 
the  horrors  into  which  a  man  might  not 
merely  fall,  but  plunge,  who  could  pen 
such  awful  Sapphics  as  Cowper  did,  with 
much  method  in  his  madness,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  insanity  of  his  condition. 

But  men,  with  Cow’per,  were  only  good 
when  they  walked  as  Cow’per  walked. 
Chess  was  frivolous,  billiards  were  sin¬ 
ful,  field  sports  ignoble,  and  travelling 
was  perilous  to  virtue ;  but  to  hold 
thread  for  ladies  to  wind  on  their  bob¬ 
bins,  to  Avalk  in  shady  groves,  to  take 
change  of  air  by  change  of  parish,  to 
dine  on  the  game  and  venison  he  would 
not  shoot,  to  partake  of  the  halibut  he 
w’ould  not  catch,  and  the  oysters  he 
w'ould  not  have  had  the  heart  to  open, 
were  things  right,  proper,  and  impera¬ 
tive,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  men. 

Throughout  his  life  he  relied  for  sup¬ 
port  entirely  on  women.  The  shoe- 
buckles  of  the  tyrant  of  his  school  seem¬ 
ed  twice  as  dreadful  to  his  mind  when  he 
thought  of  the  soft,  sweet  eyes  of  his  lov¬ 
ing  mother.  When  he  went  into  the 
world,  a  law  student,  he  was  as  a  ship 
rudderless  on  the  wild  ocean  of  life,  till 
he  was  w'elcomed  to  his  uncle  Ashley 
Cowper’s  house,  and  there  found  a  bright, 
happy  home,  with  the  tenderest  of  friends 
in  one  of  the  daughters,  Theodora  Cow¬ 
per,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  early 
manuscript  love  ditties,  and  who,  among 
all  the  ladies  whom  poets  have  loved,  is, 
to  our  thinking,  the  most  attractive,  in¬ 
teresting,  mysterious,  and  provoking. 


I 


In  the  Early  Poems,  after  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  poetical  exaggeration,  there 
is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  depth  and 
truthfulness  of  the  young  poet’s  affection 
for  Theodora,  and  there  are  also  some 
materials  toward  the  poet’s  biography. 
From  these  we  learn  that  Cowper  was  a 
sort  of  London  Cymon,  whose  rougher 
qualities,  bom  of  inexperience,  under- 
w’ent  refinement  beneath  the  sweet  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Iphigcnia  of  Southampton 
Row.  lie  makes  record  of  his  new  sen¬ 
sations  in  rhyme,  yet  he  is,  at  first,  too 
timid  to  show  his  verse  to  his  mistress, 
lest  “  Delia  ”  should  be  offended  by  the 
bold  aspirations  of  his  muse.  But  this 
reluctance,  real  or  affected,  passed  away, 
and  each  piece  was  doubtless  sent  to 
her  by  whom  it  had  been  inspired.  The 
remainder  of  the  poetic  record  is  thor¬ 
oughly  natural.  Now  and  then  we  can 
see  that  the  nymph  may  have  been  a 
little  w’ayward,  the  swain  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  exacting.  There  were  lovers’  quar¬ 
rels  between  them  occasionally,  which 
the  poet  thought  a  loss  of  precious 
hours,  and  he  sang  to  that  effect ;  but 
he  grew  wiser,  and  found  the  process  of 
reconciliation  so  delicious,  that  little  dis¬ 
agreements,  well  feigned,  became  por¬ 
tions  of  the  young  delight,  and  the  enrap¬ 
tured  bard  cherished 

“The  thousand  soil  disquietudes  of  love. 
The  trivial  strifes  that  cause  a  real  pain. 
The  real  bliss  when  reconciled  again.” 

Not  many  glimpses  does  the  poet-painter 
afford  us  of  the  personal  attractions  of 
his  “  love.”  Ilis  grief  at  her  pretty 
cruelty  in  refusing  to  bless  him  with  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  has,  however,  exhibited 
to  all  time 

- “  the  snowy  neck. 

The  Eden  where  it  grew 

and  once,  and  once  only,  we  catch  a 
glance  of  those  soft  eyes, 

- “  where  soft  complacence  sits, 

Illumin’d  with  the  radiant  beams  of  sense.” 

The  nearest  approach  made  by  our  mod¬ 
est  lover  to  the  “  strictly  private  and 
confidential,”  is  in  allusion  to  the  tears 
Theodora  shed  at  one  of  their  partings. 
Even  then,  sweet  William  does  not  refer 
to  the  past,  but  to  what  the  future  and 
a  like  opportunity  might  bring;  then,  he 
would  catch  her  trembling  tears  on  his 
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lips ;  and  ho,  naturally,  with  such  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  bids  her  weep  on, 

“  Nor  think  it  weakness  when  we  love  to  feel, 
Nor  think  it  weakness  what  we  feel  to  show.” 

We  may  believe  that  absence  from  her 
who  had  first  set  the  pure  pulses  of  his 
manly  heart  in  quickened  motion,  re¬ 
duced  him  to  despair,  for  it  was  of  his 
nature  throughout  life  to  hold  as  lost 
some  of  the  dearest  gifts  of  God  that 
were  close  to  his  hand.  He  has  then  no 
joy  but  “the  dear  hope  of  meeting” 
Delia ;  and  that  hope,  of  course,  in  such 
an  organization  as  Cowper’s,  “  subsists 
but  to  prolong  my  pain.”  lie  even  im¬ 
agines  cases,  self  torturer  as  he  was,  in 
which  her  very  presence  would  m.ake 
him  sad.  If  she  were  to  be  at  his  side, 
in  sickness  or  sorrow,  she  w’ould  be 
touched  by  sympathy,  and  to  behold  her 
pain  would  but  incre.ase  his  own.  In  one 
of  the  seasons  of  absence  she  may  have 
asked  how  he  came  to  love  this  w’ay- 
ward  yet  intelligent  cousin  of  his,  for  the 
apparent  answer  comes  in  the  words — 

“  First,  from  necessity  wc  own  your  sway, 
Thun  scorn  our  freedom,  and  by  choice 
obey.” 

And  this  obedience  is  marked  by  a  fidel¬ 
ity  in  absence,  which  he  alludes  to  at 
some  length,  and  which  is  characterized 
by  his  total  unconsciousness,  he  says,  of 
what  is  being  said  or  done  around  him 
in  any  society.  It  is  only  when  Theo¬ 
dora  18  praised  that 

I  attend,  and,  at  once,  inattentive  appear.’' 

Hut  society  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
privileges,  and  his  convivial  co-mates  will 
challenge  him,  at  the  festive  board,  to 
pledge  in  a  brimming  glass  to  the  name 
of  the  girl  of  his  heart ;  but  Cowper, 
cautious  even  at  high  festivity,  remarks : 

“And  lastly,  when  summoned  to  drink  to 
my  flame, 

Let  her  guess  why  I  never  once  mention 
her  name, 

Tho’  herself  and  the  woman  I  love  are 
the  same.” 

It  was  a  name  too  dear  and  sacred  to 
him  to  be  tossed  on  the  lips  of  even  such 
temperate  tavern  banqueters  as  Cowper 
drank  with,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  For  such  a  woman  we  may 
■npjiose  that  the  young  lover  would  have 
expressed  himself  not  merely  ready  and 
willing,  but  determined,  to  surmount 


any  difficulty  that  lay  in  the  way  of 
that  success  in  life  which  should  raise 
her  and  him  far  above  the  level  on  which 
they  stood  before  they  met  the  perils 
and  pleasures  of  a  married  existence. 
When  his  great  ancestor  and  namesake, 
William  Cowper,  married  Judith  Booth, 
the  young  couple  lived  upon  labor,  hope, 
and  the  happy,  but  modest,  results. 
When  Mary  Clavering  succeeded  the 
deceased  Judith,  tho  energetic  husband 
worked  his  way  to  the  woolsack,  made 
her  a  countess,  enjoyed  his  leisure  hours 
at  home,  and  smartly  birched  the  little 
Cowpers  who  marred  his  leisure  by  their 
exuberant  gayety.  Our  poet  Cowper 
was  of  those  whose  object  is  the  wool¬ 
sack  too,  but  he  had  no  energy  for  the 
struggle  of  which  it  is  the  prize.  He 
left  struggle  and  prize  to  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dent,  Thurlow,  but  he  would  make  prize 
and  fellow  for  life  of  his  beautiful  and  in¬ 
tellectual  cousin,  Theodora,  yet  with  no 
higher  expressed  ambition,  as  far  as  the 
early  poems  show — with  nothing  more 
attractive  to  win  her  consent,  nothing 
more  lively  to  quicken  her  in  the  giving 
of  it — than  desire  with  her  to 

“  Gently  spin  out  the  silken  thread  of  life.” 

All  his  nature  is  in  that  very  candid  line. 
The  expression  of  it  might  have  made 
many  a  high-spirited  girl  hesitate;  but 
Theodora  loved  him  as  true  woman  loves, 
as  he  himself  said  he  loved  his  country, 
with  all  faults  included  ;  and,  for  better 
for  worse,  she  was  ready  to  spin  the 
thread  of  life,  however  entangled  it 
might  have  become,  or  however  gently 
it  might  have  run  off  the  reel,  in  unison 
with  Cowper’s  very  silken  nature. 

Joyously  she  would  have  gone  through 
a  glad,  and  patiently  through  a  darkened, 
career;  faithful,  in  either  case,  to  him 
to  whom  she  owed  her  triumph  or  her 
sorrow.  Her  very  reply  to  her  father, 
when  he  asked  her  how  she  was  to  live 
if  she  married  her  cousin — the  reply  of 
a  young  lady  whose  hand  had  the  dainty 
sense  of  no  labor,  and  who  was  daily  fa¬ 
miliar  with  carriage  luxury — that  she 
could  take  to  tho  laundry  by  day,  and 
have  a  great  dog  to  ride  at  night,  was 
the  expression  of  a  courageous  spirit. 
It  seems  to  have  been  mirthfully  made, 
to  obviate  objection,  or  to  imply  that  no 
solid  objection  could  exist.  But  the 
father,  ou  good  grounds,  wo  think,  re- 
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fused  his  consent,  and  Tlieodora  showed 
the  worth  of  the  great  heart  wiiicli  Cow- 
per  lost  by  silently  submitting  1o  her 
lather's  will.  Love,  fidelity,  obedience, 
she  gave  them  all  where  the  daughter 
acknowledged  them  to  be  due.  She 
would  have  yielded  them  all  a  thousand 
times  as  gladly  could  she  have  seen  them 
due  to  her  cousin,  as  his  wife.  To  Atm, 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  time  of  their 
young  affection,  she  remained  true,  lov¬ 
ing,  and  faithful,  and,  indeed,  obedient  to 
what  she  deemed  the  obligation  of  her 
love.  Theodora’s  thread  of  life  was  spun 
in  single  blessedness ;  and  so  was  Cow- 
per’s  silken  thread ;  but  then  his  task 
was  made  pleasant  hy  the  gentle  aid  of 
Mrs.  Unwin. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Cowper 
that  he  should  be  insensible  to  a  blow 
which  deprived  him  at  once  of  a  mistress 
and  of  a  home — for  his  uncle’s  house 
was  the  only  happy  substitute  for  a  home 
which  Cowper  had  in  London,  and  he 
had  none  elsewhere.  We  accept  what 
he  has  recorded  in  verse,  on  this  subject, 
as  the  unexaggerated  description  of  his 
feelings  ;  and  we  believe  that,  for  a  time, 
he  daily  nmurned  the  disappointment  of 
his  hopes,  iu  the  loss  of  the  fair  cousin 
who  was 

- “  through  tecMous  years  of  doubt  and 

pain, 

Fixed  in  her  choice,  and  faithful — ^but  in  vain.” 

Cowper  had  done  nothing  to  give  im¬ 
mortality  to  the  name  of  Theodora;  but 
that  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  Mr.  Bruce  re¬ 
marks,  “  he  has  made  known  for  all 
time,  and  throughout  the  world.” 

The  poet,  not  yet,  however,  with  rec¬ 
ognized  brotherhood  among  great  sing¬ 
ers,  had,  through  nervousness  or  honesty, 
thrown  away  some  of  his  best  chances  of 
life,  and  had  hardly  recovered,  if  he  ever 
fairly  recovered,  from  his  first  attack  of 
insanity,  when  the  Providence  which 
men  call  Chance,  of  which  it  certainly 
had  all  the  appearance,  made  him  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  Unwin  family,  at  Hunting¬ 
don.  In  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  bright,  hand¬ 
some,  intelligent,  and  God-fearing  wom¬ 
an,  cheerful  and  pious  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  two  such  excellent  qualities, 
Cowper  saw  at  once  the  earthly  staff  on 
which  he  would  willingly  lean  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  lady  was 
only  the  daughter  of  a  draper  of  Ely  ;  I 
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but  she  was,  nevertheless,  a  thorough 
lady  in  carriage  of  mind  and  body,  and 
even  in  an  English  county  town  she  had 
the  homage  of  respect,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
ty -itself  was  recognized  by  those  in- 
menselv  superior  fink,  the  “  county  peo¬ 
ple.”  ^Vhen  Mrs.  Unwin  became  a  w  id- 
ow,  she  and  Cowper  still  kept  house 
together;  that  is,  the  lady  kept  the 
house,  and  the  poet  relied  on  the  lady. 
At  such  a  domestic  arrangement  now, 

frudery  would  probably  hint  objection, 
lowever  this  m.ay  be,  Cowper  found  in 
Mrs.  Unwin,  a  nurse,  guide,  encourager, 
friend ;  and  something  more  than  merely 
friend,  for  she  saved  him  from  suicide, 
and  hel(>ed  him  to  fame.  “  It  was  inev¬ 
itable  that  their  attachment  should  be¬ 
come  of  a  more  tender  kind,”  says  Mr. 
Bruce,  “  than  one  of  ordinary  friend¬ 
ship.”  And  he  adds;  “  It  seems  a  pity 
that  they  did  not  marry  ;  but  there  were, 
no  doubt,  reasons  against,  with  which  we 
are  unacqu.ainted.”  Mr.  Bruce  disbe¬ 
lieves  altogether  the  old  tradition,  that 
Cowper  made  !Mrs.  Unwin  an  offer, 
which  was  accepted,  and  that  the  mar 
riago  w'as  broken  off,  in  consequence  of 
mental  excitement  and  illne.ss  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  acceptance  of  the  offer. 

Some  of  Cowper’s  anxieties,  at  lea.st 
some  of  his  difficulties,  arose  from  his 
limited  pecuniary  means  ;  but  a  few  of 
his  friends  and  kinsmen,  Earl  Cowper  at 
their  head,  subscribed  a  sum  sufficient 
to  level  the  difficulty  without  arousing 
his  pride,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be 
so  offended.  There  was  a  strong  dash 
of  the  Cowper  eccentricity  in  the  Earl 
who  subscribed  his  not  illiberal  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  the  annuity  of  his  cousin, 
the  poet.  Ho  was  sent,  early  in  life, 
with  a  ttitor,  to  make  the  grand  tour,  in 
course  of  which  young  men  often  added 
foreign  vices  to  those  they  had  learnt  at 
home.  This  precocious  pupil  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady  at  Florence,  lived  with  her 
there,  and  refused  to  leave  her,  even 
when  his  dying  father  entreated  him  to 
return  to  England.  After  that  passion 
w.as  scattered  in  cold  ashes,  he  clung  to 
Florence  still,  married  a  Miss  Gore,  and, 
in  1781,  sent  his  children  to  England  for 
education,  but  would  not  himself  stir 
from  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  where  he 
died,  in  1780,  and  his  widow  in  1826. 
Much  as  he  affected  to  despise  honors, 
this  English  Earl  was  glad  to  receive  the 
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Itflli.'in  decoration  of  St.  Hubert.  Wal¬ 
pole  called  it  “  peddlinsj  lunacy,”  and 
.added  that  “  an  Engliwh  Earl  stooping 
to  be  Knight  of  St.  Hubert  is  as  if  a 
tiger  should  be  proud  of  being  admitted 
into  some  order  among  cats.” 

Succor  from  his  friends  Cowper  ac¬ 
cepted  with  much  complacency,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  curiosity  to  learn 
the  names  of  those  who  desired  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous.  Yet  one  of  these  ho 
must  have  suspected — the  faithful  Theo¬ 
dora,  whom  ho  never  again  saw  after 
her  father  h.ad  refused  consent  to  their 
marriage.  To  her,  Mr.  lirnce  is  inclined 
to  attribute  an  anonymous  letter  address¬ 
ed  to  Cowper  in  one  of  his  seasons  of 
difficulty ;  one  couched  “  in  the  kindest 
.and  most  benevolent  language  imagina¬ 
ble,”  writes  Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
the  married  sister  of  Theodora.  The 
writer  promises  him  that  whatever  lack¬ 
ed  in  his  income  “  should  be  supplied  by 
a  person  who  loved  me  tenderly  and 
approved  my  conduct.  I  wish  I  knew 
who  dictated  this  letter.  I  have  seen, 
not  long  since,  a  stylo  most  excessively 
like  it.”  From  this  benevolent  friend, 
who  “loved  him  tenderly,”  Cowper  subse¬ 
quently  received  many  gifts  in  money  and 
kind ;  and  the  same  friend  sent  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  who  had  made  his  life  at  all  times 
tolerable,  and  often  agreeable  to  him,  lit¬ 
tle  gifts  which  would  contribute  to  that 
lady’s  personal  comfort.  When  Lady 
Hesketh  resided  with  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  for  several  months,  she  must 
have  satisfied  Theodora’s  curiosity  by 
lier  detailed  descriptions  of  their  way  of 
life  during  every  hour  of  the  day.  Lady 
Hesketh  rendered  full  justice  to  Mrs. 
Unwin’s  self-denial,  and  to  her  invalua¬ 
ble  services  to  “  one  whom  she  certainly 
loves  as  w’ell  as  one  human  being  loves 
another.  I  will  not  s.ay  th.at  she  idol- 
ixes  him,  because  that  she  would  think 
wrong.”  ^Irs.  Unwin  had  made  the 
s])inning  of  the  silken  thread  of  life  as  j 
much  a  delight  to  him  as  it  could  be ;  | 
and  Cowper  rewarded  her  by  lines  in  I 
“  The  Task,”  which  speak  of  her  kindness  j 
and  their  love.  Theodora  anonymously  , 
helped  in  the  gentle  spinning  of  the , 
same  thread  by  annuities  and  well  de¬ 
vised  gifts ;  but  in  Cowper’s  poems,  ' 
written  for  publication,  there  is  no  need 
of  thanks,  even  to  a  nameless  donor. : 
Poor  I'heodora  1 


I  While  this  fair  cousin,  who  had  in- 
i  spired  his  earliest  muse,  is  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  or  prominent  only  in  the  evi- 
!  dences  of  her  sympathy  and  some  natural 
curiosity  about  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  latter 
amiable  lady,  authorized  to  show  more 
active  sympathy  still,  suggests  to  Cow- 
j)er  “  Tlio  Progress  of  Error,”  one  of 
her  many  kind  acts  to  a  man  to  whom 
authorship  wiis  an  elixir  of  life.  Then 
there  was  Lady  Austen,  with  whom  he 
fell  in  love  after  his  way,  and  he  was 
never  in  love,  as  he  says,  without  being 
too  much  so.  This  lady  Avorked  ruffles 
for  him,  and  there  w’as  innocent  gallantry 
and  tendtTrness  between  them,  w’ith  some 
jealousy  on  Mrs.  Unwin’s  side,  and 
wearisomeness,  at  last,  of  the  too  brill- 
i.ant  Lady,  on  the  part  of  Cowper.  But 
she,  loo,  helped  him  to  spin  his  thread 
of  life  as  he  w’onld  have  it,  by  suggest¬ 
ing  the  subjects  of  “John  Gilpin  ”  and 
“  The  Sofa.”  To  Mrs.  Throckmorton — 
all  “  papist”  as  she  was,  and  who  would 
therefore  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a 
moment  by  the  orthodox  bard,  but  that 
she,  too,  lent  an  active  hand  in  the  spin¬ 
ning  of  that  same  thread — to  her,  rather 
than  to  her  bulfinch,  we  owe  the  lines  on 
her  dead  bird.  Theodora  again,  when 
he  was  in  fear  touching  the  success  of  his 
“  Homer,”  cheered  the  poet  by  her  prom¬ 
ise  of  his  renown,  and  helped  the  some¬ 
what  needy  minstrel  with  what  minstrels 
only  csire  for  after  fame,  her  gold.  Both 
were  sent  anonymously,  and  were  receiv¬ 
ed  with  apparent  inditference  as  to  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  derived, 
by  the  not  too  grateful  Cowper. 

It  was,  indeed,  of  his  weaker  nature 
to  take  things,  or  to  wish  to  be  able  to 
take  things,  easily.  When  his  most 
const.ant  benefactor,  Mrs.  Unwin,  was 
dying,  Cowper,  on  awaking  one  morn¬ 
ing,  simply  asked  the  servant,  “  Sally,  is 
there  life  up-stairs?  ”  In  the  course  of 
the  d.ay,  as  his  friend  Johnson  was  re.ad- 
ing  Miss  Burney’s  Camilla  to  him,  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Unwin’s  death  W'as  broken 
to  him  by  the  reader.  The  “  intelligence 
was  received  by  Cowper,  though  not  en¬ 
tirely  without  emotion,  yet  with  such  as 
was  compatible  Avith  the  resumpliori  of 
the  reading.”  This  looks  like  Avant  of 
feeling,  but  Cowper’s  emotions  are  not 
readily  to  bo  interpreted ;  for  instance, 
when  he  Avas  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Hayley,  he  passed  a  day  at  Rose’s,  in 
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Chancery  Lane.  The  whole  morning, 
we  are  told,  “  overwhelmed,  he  snt  at 
the  corner  of  the  fire-pl.ace  in  total  si¬ 
lence.”  This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  mental  infirmity;  but  he  was  in 
the  footpath  of  his  youth,  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  home  of  the  young  girl 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  whom  he  had 
never  seen  since  he  asked  for  the  reward 
of  his  love.  The  thought  was  enough  to 
keep  the  old  man  silent.  That  he  had 
cherished  the  remembrance  of  that  home 
in  his  mind  is  most  certain,  for,  when 
Ashley  Cowper  died,  his  nephew  fur¬ 
nished  an  epitaph  in  which  are  traces  of 
the  fond  remembrance.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Ileskcth  be  speaks  of  the  proba¬ 
bility,  w’hen  he  and  his  uncle  ceased  to 
be  friends,  that  he  should  never  see  that 
uncle  again  ;  and  adds,  that  spite  of  the 
many  years  that  had  passed  since  then, 
he  remembered  his  uncle’s  face  better 
than  that  of  people  he  had  more  recently 
seen ;  and  then,  in  allusion  to  the  father’s 
death,  he  expresses  “  a  warm  hope  that 
you  and  your  sister^'*  (not  “  Theodora,’’' 
not  “  niy  dear  cousin  ”)  “  will  be  able 
effectually  to  avail  yourselves  of  all 
the  consolatory  matter  with  which  it 
abounds.”  Alter  all,  that  cousin  to 
whom  he  seemed  afraid  to  allude,  after 
their  long  divorce,  by  any  affectionate 
epithet,  had  done  her  woman’s  work  by 
aoothing,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  always 
with  true  womanly  delicacy,  Cowper’s 
vexed,  and  yet  triumphant  life.  She 
survived  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  dying  in  1824.  Ilis  letters  to  her, 
and  his  manuscript  poems  of  which  she 
was  the  youthful  inspiration,  she  placed 
for  safety  with  a  friend,  and  the  latter 
are  included  in  this  edition.  Mr.  Hruce 
speaks  of  this  interesting  w’oman  as  being 
somewhat  stricken  with  the  hereditary 
melancholy  of  the  family,  and  as  unhap¬ 
pily  falling,  at  last,  **  into  a  condition  of 
craxy  oddity,  very  nearly  allied  to  mad¬ 
ness.”  As  Mr.  Bruce  intends  to  publish 
a  more  enlarged  life  of  Cowper  than  he 
has  been  able  to  give  in  the  memoir  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  with  which 
he  introduces  this  new  edition  of  the 
poems,  we  will  hope  that  he  may  have 
found,  or  may  yet  find,  materials  for 
telling  the  whole  romantic  story  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Theodora  Cowper.  Meanwhile, 
there  only  remains  for  us  to  testify  that 
in  the  volumes  before  as  Mr.  Bruce  has 


performed  his  task  of  biographer  with 
the  utmost  grace ;  and  of  editor  with 
the  utmost  care,  zeal,  and  fidelity.  No 
edition  of  Cowper,  equal  to  this,  has  yet 
been  bsued  from  the  press. 
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ANGELICA’S  BETROTHAL. 

A  CBUISTliAS  STORT  Or  THK  “  OLD  COURT. " 

CHAPTER  L 

A  cmtimiis  scraii  at  m  old  ootrt, 

Rbmeubea  our  conversation,  my 
dear  1 ” 

The  young  girl  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed  by  her  mother,  stootl 
cloaked,  softly  and  warm,  in  the  hall  of 
her  rectory  home,  waiting  for  the  car¬ 
riage  which  was  to  convey  the  family 
party,  consisting  of  herself  and  her  father 
and  mother,  to  the  scene  of  Christmas 
festivity  at  the  “  Old  Court,”  the  baro¬ 
nial  residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ilau- 
t.Vm,  who  held  their  Christmas  revels  in 
the  fashion  of  the  good  old  times. 

They  were  a  childless  couple,  and  this 
fact  had  been  the  only  cross  which  their 
tranquil  lives  had  known. 

The  poor  relations,  however,  who 
sprang  with  rapid  offshoot  growth  from 
the  original  parent  tree,  and  who,  if  not 
coming  exactly  under  the  head  of  “  the 
blind,  the  halt,  and  the  lame,”  might 
still  have  been  summed  up  under  the 
expressive  modern  adjective  of  “  seedy,” 
profited  considerably  by  the  ab.sence  of 
nearer  and  dearer  ties,  and  more  legiti¬ 
mate  objects  of  affection,  in  the  case  of 
the  representative  of  the  house  of  Ilau- 
tain,  in  whose  breast  hospitality  was  a 
rampant  virtue,  delighting  in  an  excQse 
for  excess. 

Weasel-like  old  bachelors,  who  looked 
ill  at  home  in  their  creased  dress-coats, 
and  thin,  bird-like  old  maids,  some  of 
them  with  “  honorable  ”  attached  to 
their  names — a  make-up  for  the  misera¬ 
ble  pittance,  the  portion  of  the  younger 
scions  of  many  a  noble  house,  giving  the 
mysterious  privilege  of  “  position,”  dear 
to  the  heart  of  honorable  women  of  a 
certain  age — and  young  married  couples 
struggling  with  the  gaunt  wolf  of  pover¬ 
ty  and  the  annual  addition  of  another 
little  Hautain  to  the  family  circle — these 
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were  the  sort  of  guests  which  the  wor¬ 
thy  old  couple  delighted  to  see  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  “  Old  Court  ”  on  each  return¬ 
ing  celebration  of  our  highest  and  holiest 
feast. 

Mr.  Temple,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
was  an  easy-going  clergyman  of  the  old  j 
school  ;  and  his  wife  was  a  bustling,  j 
worldly-minded  woman,  the  daughter  j 
of  a  neighboring  baronet,  who  had  just  I 
made  the  crowning  success  of  her  life,  I 
by  introducing  into  society  the  really  l 
beautiful  girl  whom,  by  a  master-stroke 
of  diplomacy,  not  often  practiced  by 
mothers  nowadays,  she  had  kept  strictly 
immured  in  the  school-room  until  the 
chrysalis  was  ready  to  be  cast  and  the 
butterfly  wings  to  spread  in  all  their 
glory  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 

Angelica,  or  “Angel  Temple,”  as  she 
had  been  christened  on  her  first  appear-  j 
anoe  in  the  county,  was  no  common 
character ;  but  with  much  that  was 
really  noble,  she  had  imbibed  a  deep 
strain  of  worldliness  from  the  education 
she  had  received  from  her  mother  ;  and 
the  remark  of  the  latter  with  which  this 
chapter  opened  was  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
versation,  which  I  will  quote  here  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and  to  explain 
the  footing  on  which  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  stood. 

“  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  reserv’ed 
with  me,  Angel,”  began  Mrs.  Temple, 
who  had  adopted  the  popular  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  her  daughter’s  name  ;  “  you  will 
meet  Mr.  llautain  again  to-night,  and  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  I  should  be  in¬ 
formed  whether  this  growing  intimacy 
between  you  is  likely  to  lead  to  anything 
or  not.” 

“  I  think  I  am  able  to  take  care  of 
myself,  mother  ;  and  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  you  mean,  by  ‘  leading  to 
anything.*  Of  course  you  know  that  I 
could  marry  Reginald  to  •  morrow  if  I 
liked ;  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  the 
matter,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  to  anything  at  once.” 

As  she  said  these  words  with  an  air 
of  defiance,  Mrs.  Temple  looked  quickly 
up  in  her  daughter’s  face.  “Angel,” 
she  said,  in  the  sharp,  peremptory  tones 
natural  to  her,  “  you  will  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  throw  away  such  a  chance  as 
this.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,  because  I  do  intend  to  be 
the  fool  you  take  me  for.  Perhaps,  be- 
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'  cause,  loving  another  man,  a  penniless 
I  man,  as  I  do,  I  do  not  intend  to  sell  my¬ 
self  to  that  untamed  cub,  Reginald  llau¬ 
tain,  as  the  highest  bidder  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  market  as  yet.  l*erhaps,  because 
I  am  so  well  suited  to  live  on  a  hundred 
a  year,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  throw 
away  such  a  chance  as  that.  What  say 
you,  mother  ?  You  shall  decide  for  me  in 
this  difficult  matter.  I  promise  to  abide 
by  your  decision.  Shall  I  marry  Regi¬ 
nald,  or  Stephen  llautain  ?  Either  of 
them  would  have  me  to-morrow.” 

Angel’s  countenance,  to  tell  the  truth, 
belied  her  name  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  standing  opposite  to  her  mother, 
with  a  lurid  light  in  her  fine  eyes,  and 
the  demon  spirit  of  scorn  sitting  on  her 
short  curled  lip.  Mrs.  Temple,  who  did 
not  understand  her  daughter’s  temper  in 
the  least,  or  see  how  fiercely  the  two 
opposite  currents  of  worldliness  and  no¬ 
bility  were  struggling  for  the  mastery 
in  her  breast,  only  recognized  the  fact 
that,  in  leaving  the  matter  to  be  decided 
by  her  mother,  she  was  reaching  out  her 
hand  to  grasp  the  proffered  coronet, 
which  had  so  many  charms  for  the  ma¬ 
tronly  heart ;  and  she  answered  rather 
coldly,  for  she  despised  the  imputed  mo¬ 
tive — 

“It  is  a  mere  farce  your  asking  me 
to  decide,  Angel,  between  Reginald  and 
Stephen.  Y  oxx  Vno'w  that  I  would  rather 
see  you  in  your  grave  than  mated  with 
poverty  and  disgrace.” 

“  You  know,  mother,  how  widely  our 
notions  differ  on  this  point;  If  you  wish 
me  to  obey  you,  you  must  not  shirk  the 

f>oint.  If  you  wish  me  to  sell  myself  to 
Reginald  llautain,  for  the  prospect  of  a 
coronet  and  ten  thousand  a  year,  you 
must  say  so  in  so  many  words.  I  am 
not  of  age — it  is  not  my  own  doin^. 
You  must  say  distinctly,  ‘  Angel,  it  is 
my  wish  that,  without  entertaining  a 
spark  of  affection  for  him,  and  loving 
another  man  from  the  depths  of  your 
soul,  you  marry  Reginald  llautain  for 
the  sake  of  the  rank  and  the  wealth 
that  will  one  day  be  his.’  Why  should 
we  not  all  say  exactly  what  we  mean  ? 

I  have  said  my  say,  but  nothing  will 
!  alter  my  determination.  The  choice  re¬ 
mains  with  you,  mother"  (The  last 
word  was  said  with  a  dash  of  that  bit¬ 
terness  which  Byron  has  thrown  into  it, 
i  when  on  the  lips  of  the  deformed  boy, 
23 
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“  I  was  born  so,  mother.”)  The  crook¬ 
ed  and  distorted  body,  or  the  crooked 
and  distorted  mind,  should  be  the  last 
inhrmities  with  which  a  mother  should 
reproach  her  child  ;  and,  in  Angel’s  case, 
the  stress  she  laid  upon  the  word  seem¬ 
ed  to  say,  If  I  am  base,  it  is  to  a  moth¬ 
er’s  influence  that  that  baseness  is  to  be 
attributed ;  let  her  be  the  last  to  con¬ 
demn.” 

“Angel,”  said  Mrs.  Temple,  looking 
her  young  daughter  straight  in  the  face 
as  she  spoke  the  words,  “  you  have 
placed  the  responsibility  on  my  shoul¬ 
ders  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  take  it.  I  lay  my  commands 
upon  you  to  accept  Reginald  Hautain’s 
offer  if  he  proposes  to  you  to-night,  or 
at  any  subsequent  time ;  and  in  8.aying 
BO,  1  know  that  I  am  echoing  your 
papa’s  wishes.  lie  has  spoken  to  me 
on  the  subject  more  than  once.” 

“Very  well.” 

This  was  all  that  Angel  Temple  said. 
Her  mind  had  of  course  been  made  up 
before,  to  reject  the  man  who  loved  her, 
as  she  had  herself  affirmed,  as  his  own 
BOut,  and  to  take  for  her  husband  one, 
against  whose  coarse  and  brutal  nature 
her  own  revolted,  merely  because  he 
was  an  elder  son,  and  heir  to  the  barony 
of  Hautain.  Angel  was  naturally  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  she  had  l)ceD  brought  up  by  a 
worldly  mother ;  but  that  “  very  well  ” 
cost  her  the  anguish  of  a  heart  too  noble 
to  reconcile  itself  at  once  to  the  disgrace- 
fnl  role  assigned  to  it  to  play.  I  have 
Biud  that  her  mind  had  been  distorted 
by  the  faults  of  her  education,  and  she 
had  cajoled  herself  into  the  miserable 
belief  that  she  had  now  placed  her  fu¬ 
ture  conduct,  with  regard  both  to  Ste¬ 
phen  and  Reginald,  on  the  score  of  duty 
to  her  parents  and  to  herself.  Miserable 
sophistry !  that  had  not  balm  enough 
to  heal  the  slightest  wound  among  the 
many  that  followed  upon  those  simple 
words.  Poor  Angel !  least  angelic,  when 
you  sacrifleed  yourself  on  the  altar  that 
was  not  the  altar  of  duty,  and  bound 
yourself  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the 
shrine  of  Mammon — despicable  in  the 
Bight  of  God,  and  of  yourself,  in  all,  sav¬ 
ing  your  beauty,  you  were  little  of  an 
angel  then. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve,  that  the . 
Temples  were  about  to  join  the  large  I 
party  of  guests  assembled  to  keep  Christ- 1 


mas  at  the  “  Old  Court.”  The  two  broth¬ 
ers  who  have  been  mentioned  above, 
Reginald  and  Stephen  Hautain,  were 
the  nephews  of  the  old  lord,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two  was  heir  to  the  barony 
and  the  estates  of  Hautain.  He  whs 
rough  and  uncouth,  a  man  of  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  selfish,  and  ego¬ 
tistic  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  egotism  common  to  elder  sons 
and  the  heii*s  to  ancient  titles  and  es¬ 
tates.  He  had  fallen  (for  him)  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  Angel  Temple  on  the 
occasion  of  his  meeting  her,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  sprung  up  into  wom¬ 
anhood,  at  the  “  (>ld  Court  ”  on  the 
Christmas  preceding  the  one  of  which  I 
write ;  and  the  acquaintance  had  l>een 
renewed  when  ho  came  down  for  par¬ 
tridge-shooting  to  the  same  place  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Stephen,  or  “  Steenie,”  as  he 
was  called  by  his  aunt.  Lady  Hautain, 
of  whom  he  was  pritne  favorite,  was  a 
I  very  different  character,  and  it  was  he 
who  Angel  Temple  affirmed  to  her  moth¬ 
er  loved  her  with  his  whole  soul  and 
strength.  The  acquaintance  between 
those  two  was  not  the  acquaintance  of  a 
day,  and  the  attachment,  which  existed 
on  both  sides,  had  grow'n  with  their 
growth  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength,  for  they  had  known  and  loved 
each  other  as  boy  and  girl.  He  was  in 
a  cavalry  regiment,  his  commission  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought,  at  his  own  request,  by 
the  modest  patrimony  left  him  by  his 
father.  Reginald  and  Stephen  were  or¬ 
phaned  of  both  parents,  enough  being 
reserved  to  purchase  his  captaincy,  a 
negotiation  which  had  just  lieen  effected, 
and  he  had  come  down  to  the  “  Old 
Court”  that  Christmas  for  the  first  time 
as  Captain  Hautain — a  penniless  captain, 
for  his  last  shilling  had  been  swallowed 
'  up  in  the  purchase,  and  he  would  have 
to  perform  the  almost  unprecedented 
feat  in  a  cavalry  regiment  of  living  upon 
his  pay. 

No  wonder  that  a  worldly-minded 
woman  like  Mrs.  Temple  looked  upon 
her  daughter’s  attachment  to  “  Steenie 
Hautain  ”  in  the  light  of  a  madness  and 
a  disgrace.  Angel  herself  h.ad,  after  a 
fierce  struggle  with  her  own  better  self, 

I  decided  in  favor  of  the  elder  brother, 
who,  as  she  truly  remarked  to  her  moth¬ 
er,  needed  but  the  slightest  encourage¬ 
ment  on  her  part  to  throw  himself  and 
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his  prospects  at  her  feet.  She  had  not 
met  Steeuie  since  his  eider  brother  had 
openly  declared  himself  ns  her  suitor, 
and  the  idea  of  the  meeting  on  that 
memorable  Christmas  Eve  was  full  of 
bitterness  to  her  bruised  and  aching 
heart. 

“  Oh,  Steenie !  Steenie !  why  were  not 
you  the  eldest?”  she  had  said  fiercely, 
in  the  anguish  of  losing  him  after  the 
cold  “  very  well,”  which  we  have  heard 
her  pronounce,  had  sealed  her  destiny 
for  life  ;  for  Angel  was  not  one  to  look 
back  when  she  had  once  put  her  hand 
to  the  plough,  either  for  evil  or  for 
good.  She  had  told  herself  repeatedly 
that  their  mutual  attachment  could 
never  lead  to  happy  results.  If  their 
union  ever  took  place  at  all,  it  must  be 
a  clandestine  one,  for  both  her  father 
and  mother  were  people  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  the  idea  of  their  only  daughter 
and  heiress  allying  herself  to  a  young 
penniless  adventurer,  as  they  called  him, 
with  nothing  but  his  handsome  face  and 
chivalric  natu/e  to  recommend  him.  She 
thought  she  had  counted  the  cost  before 
the  conversation  with  her  mother  which 
she  had  determined  should  decide  her 
fate ;  and  she  w’ent  up  to  the  “  Old 
Court  ”  that  evening,  knowing  that  she 
would  leave  it  the  affianced  bride  of  a 
man  whom  she  detested  and  loathed, 
but  who  would  have  it  in  his  power  to 
make  her  eventually  a  baroness,  and  the 
mistress  of  that  stately  old  home. 

She  had  never,  perhaps,  looked  more 
beautiful  than  she  did  on  that  occasion 
as  she  entered  the  drawing-room  of  the 
“  Old  Court,”  and  Lady  Hautain  looked 
admiringly  and  even  lovingly  upon  her, 
and  thought  what  a  handsome  couple 
she  and  her  adored  nephew  Steenie 
would  make.  She  had  with  a  woman’s 
penetration  long  ago  discovered  their 
secret^  and  had  made  provisions  in  her 
will  that  her  favorite  should  not  always 
be  a  penniless  captain,  and,  under  cer¬ 
tain  provisos,  had  generously  remem¬ 
bered  Angel  herself.  ^ 

“  Come  and  sit  by  me,  my  dear,”  she 
said  to  our  heroine,  after  having  affec¬ 
tionately  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  “  You 
look  like  a  white  rose.  Steenie  has  just 
arrived,”  she  added  in  a  whisper;  “you 
know  he  is  a  captain  now.” 

“  Yea,  I  know  it.  Lady  Hautain  ;  Regi¬ 
nald  told  me  so  the  other  day.” 


Lady  Hautain  looked  surprised.  Ste¬ 
phen  had  al  ways  been  “  Steenie  ”  on 
Angel’s  lips,  who  had  known  him  as  a 
boy,  but  she  had  never  heard  Reginald 
called  anything  but  “  Mr.  Hautain  ”  by 
her  before. 

“  I  wish  Reginald  had  only  a  tithe  of 
his  good  looks,”  said  the  kind  aunt, 
who  loved  the  younger  and  more  worthy 
nephew  with  her  whole  heart.  “  I  never 
saw  two  brothers  so  totally  unlike,  both 
in  person  and  mind.” 

“  They  are  a  great  contrast,  certainly,” 
was  the  young  lady’s  reply  ;  “  but  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  you  know,  tire 
fascinations  of  younger  sons.  Reginald 
would  scarcely  change  places  with  his 
brother  if  he  were  twice  as  uncouth  and 
ugly,  and  Steenie  twice  as  handsome  as 
he  is.” 

“  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  sure  of 
that.  Steenie  possesses  one  advantage 
over  his  brother,  for  which  I  think  Regi¬ 
nald  would  give  much.  You  know  what 
I  mean,  Angel,  and  none  better*  than 
you.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  know  of  none, 
dear  Lady  Hautain,”  replied  the  girl 
quickly,  blushing  over  neck,  face,  and 
brow  at  the  allusion  to  her  own  love, 
more  than  hinted  at  in  the  kind  woman’s 
words.  “  Steenie  is  poor ;  he  cannot 
afford  any  advantage  over  his  elder 
brother.  I  do  not  think  that  Reginald 
w’ould  give  much  for  any  one  that  Steenie 
possesses  now.” 

“  You  .are  too  diffident,  child.  I  know 
better  than  that.  I  am  sorry  for  Regi¬ 
nald  sometimes,  although  it  w'ill  be  good 
for  him  to  find  out  that  he  cannot  carry 
everything  before  him.  He  has  been 
dreadfully  spoiled.” 

“  He  is  a  selfish  fool,”  thought  Angel 
herself,  although  she  did  not  allow  this 
mental  verdict  on  her  future  husband’s 
character  to  pass  her  lips  ;  and  she  gave 
a  slight  start,  as  a  well-known  voice  at 
her  side  caused  her  to  look  quickly  up 
at  one  of  the  handsomest  faces  that  she 
had  ever  beheld.  Steenie  was  greatly 
improved  since  she  had  seen  him  last ; 
he  was  ten  years  younger  than  his  broth¬ 
er  Reginald,  and  only  just  arrived  at 
the  maturity  of  his  manly  beauty.  As 
he  bent  over  Angel’s  hand  —  the  pretty 
little  traitress  hand  which  was  about  to 
be  bestowed  on  a  rival — Lady  Hautain 
might  have  been  excused  for  her  exulta- 
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tion  over  the  matchless  beauty  of  the 
pair,  whom  I  will  here  describe  to  the 
reader,  before  that  fiat  goes  forth  which 
is  to  separate  them  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Angel  Temple  was  tall  and  slight, 
with  delicately  -  moulded  limbs,  of  ori¬ 
ental  grace,  and  a  skin  that  was  almost 
dazzling  in  its  alabaster  whiteness  and 
transparency.  Her  small  shapely  head 
was  crowned  with  the  finest  raven  tress¬ 
es  in  the  world,  and  her  large  gazelle¬ 
like  brown  eyes  were  deep,  earnest,  and 
tender,  or  haughty,  disdainful,  or  indif¬ 
ferent,  according  to  the  varying  moods 
of  the  owner  of  the  lovely  head,  in 
which  they  burned  like  lamps  in  the 
temple  of  Diana. 

Those  wonderful  eyes  eclipsed  all  the 
other  charms  of  the  face,  and  fascinated 
the  beholder  with  their  basilisk  spell. 
Stephen  llautain  looked  iifto  what  ho 
believed  to  be  their  true  pure  depths, 
and  felt  that  they  had  bound  him  to  their 
service  either  for  life  or  death ;  and  she 
looked  into  his,  deep,  gray  (and  fath¬ 
omable  to  those  whom  he  loved),  and 
felt  that  she  had  set  the  seal  to  his 
death-doom.  “  He  will  be  faithful,”  she 
thought,  “  faithful  through  all  to  me 
and  a  sharp  pang,  like  the  sting  of  a 
steel  weapon,  shot  through  her  heart, 
and  left  her  cheek  paler  than  the  white 
flower  in  her  hair.  He  looked,  as  Lady 
llautain  had  told  her,  handsomer  than 
ever,  and  his  slim  but  firmly-knit  figure 
wa.s  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  Apollo. 

Stephen  llautain  was  reckoned  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  day,  and  was 
adored  by  the  women  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  bad  not  daughters  to  marry ; 
and  Angel  Temple,  in  whose  perverted 
nature  satire  was  a  crowning  gift,  said 
to  herself,  as  Reginald  entered  the  room 
at  the  same  moment,  and  gazed  sulkily 
round  it  till  his  eye  lighted  upon  her  own 
tace,  “  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,” 
and  did  not  spare  the  lash  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  her  own  self  -  contempt.  Mr. 
llautain,  as  the  world  called  the  man 
whom  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers 
as  simply  “  Reginald,”  was  not  going 
to  allow  his  fascinating  brother  to  en¬ 
gross  the  attention  of  the  woman  whom 
he  (Reginald^  bad  honored  with  his  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  bringing  his  ungainly  person 
to  her  side  by  a  series  of  awkward 
evolutions  (which  always,  by  the  way, 
mark  the  progress  of  that  odious  anom¬ 


aly,  a  man  shy  through  egotistic  self- 
consoiousness),  he  commenced  a  conver¬ 
sation  quite  irrelevant  to  the  one  which 
she  bad  begun  with  Stephen,  and  which 
had  not,  as  yet,  overstepped  the  usual 
conventional  observances. 

“  1  have  been  trying  to  get  up  to  you. 
Miss  Temple,  before  they  announced 
dinner  ;  it  is  my  privilege  to  take  you  in, 
you  know,  now.” 

“  You  have  cleared  quite  a  passage 
for  yourself  among  Lady  Hautain's  tables 
and  chairs,”  she  replied,  “and  might 
claim  a  Victoria  Cross  for  the  way  in 
which  you  charged  poor  Miss  Clementi¬ 
na’s  hoop.  She  is  vainly  trying  to  look 
unconscious  of  the  rent  in  her  gown  now. 
Have  you  no  remorse,  Mr.  llautain  ?” 

“  Confound  her  gown  !”  was  the  chi- 
valric  reply,  and,  “  1  wish  you  would 
call  me  Reginald,  Angel,”  Mr.  llautain 
added  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  stuck  out 
his  arm  awkwardly  to  her  as  dinner  was 
announced  ;  “  it’s  rather  hard  on  a  fel¬ 
low,”  he  added,  as  they  traversed  the 
long  corridor  together,  which  led  into 
the  banqueting  hall,  “  to  bo  always 
snubbing  one  as  you  do.” 

Miss  Temple  gave  rather  an  irrelevant 
answer  to  this  leading  remark  on  the 
part  of  her  uncouth  adorer.  She  could 
not  help  listening  to  the  ringing  tones  of 
Captain  Hautain’s  voice,  who  was  talk¬ 
ing  gayly  to  one  of  the  honorable  spin¬ 
sters  before  mentioned,  who  had  been 
boiling  over  with  indignation  at  being 
taken  into  dinner  after  “  that  chit,  An¬ 
gelica  Temple,”  but  who  was  cooling 
again  under  the  genial  influence  of  Cap¬ 
tain  llautain’s  lively  conversation. 

He  was  so  happy,  in  such  buoyant 
spirits,  in  the  radiant  presence  of  his  be¬ 
loved,  that  he  made  himself  more  than 
usually  agreeable — a  circumstance  which 
the  Honorable  Clementina  llautain  put 
down  to  the  credit  of  her  own  charms. 
She  had  been  the  beauty  of  the  family  in 
a  day  long  passed  away,  but  had  been 
too  wayward  and  capricious  in  her 
treatment  of  her  adorers,  a  fact  which  in 
her  dreary  spinsterhood,  supported  upon 
mythical  means,  and  an  occasional  dou¬ 
ceur  from  the  generous  head  of  her  house, 
she  now  bitterly  regretted.  She  was 
always  throwing  out  ominous  hints  to 
her  young  nieces  and  cousins,  especially 
those  remarkable  for  their  good  looks, 
about  not  being  “  too  particular,  my 
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dear;”  and  frequently  repeated  one  or 
two  Htanzaa  of  an  old-fashioned  song,  of 
which  the  first  lines  were  : 

“  When  I  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  old, 

I  was  as  hand.somc  as  handsome  could  be  ; 

My  hair  o’er  iny  neck  in  ringlets  flowed, 
And  lovers  came  courting  to  me.” 

It  went  on  to  show  the  danger  of  caprice 
and  indiscriminate  rejection  of  the  whole 
army  of  lovers,  described  at  length,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  “  Duke,  with  his  coro¬ 
net  of  gold,  whose  face,  like  his  family, 
was  so  very  old,  that  he  would  not  Jo 
for  me.”  It  w’as  a  great  day  for  the  ju¬ 
venile  members  of  the  family  when  Aunt 
Clemmy  could  be  persuaded  to  favor 
the  company  with  this  song,  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  thrumming  guitar, 
suspended  round  the  withered  neck  by 
a  ribbon  of  cerulean  hue.  To  this  an¬ 
cient  siren  Captain  Ilautain’s  conver¬ 
sation  was  addressed,  and  the  flowers 
which  decorated  the  poor  palsied  old 
head  were  tremulous  with  the  pleasur¬ 
able  emotion  which  agitated  her  breast. 

“  The  Captain  made  himself  most 
agreeable,  my  dear,  I  assure  you,”  she 
remarked  to  a  bevy  of  young  ladies, 
whose  society  this  lively  young  creature 
greatly  affected,  much  to  their  concealed 
disgust.  “  I  really  shail  begin  to  feel  it 
Aere,”  she  added,  cuquettishly  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  region  of  her  heart. 
“  I  really  think  I  cut  you  out  in  that 
quarter.  Miss  Temple,  for  although  he 
sat  between  us  he  certainly  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  your  humble  servant.” 

“I  am  sure  he  showed  his  discrimina¬ 
tion,”  replied  that  young  lady,  satirically; 
“  he  is  so  grateful  for  the  kindness  you 
showed  to  his  mother  at  school,  when 
she  was  a  little  delicate  child,  and  you 
were  the  eldest  parlor  boarder  ;  she 
never  forgot  it,  and  told  Steenie  never 
to  forget  it  either.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you.  Miss  Clementina.” 

Miss  Clementina  got  very  red,  and 
the  permanent  flush  which  afflicted  her 
aquiline  Ilautain  nose  turned  like  a  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Angel,  whose  behavior  was  so  little 
angelic  on  that  Christmas  Eve  of  186-. 
Poor  girl  I  Little  as  the  reader  will  be 
inclined  to  pity  her,  she  underwent  a 
fiery  ordeal  when  she  consented,  as  she 
did  consent  that  night,. to  become  the  af¬ 


fianced  w’ife  of  Reginald,  the  heir  of  the 
llautains. 

Tliis  was  how  it  fell  out.  After  dinner 
the  two  brothers  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  ap¬ 
proached  the  sofa  on  which  Miss  Temple 
was  seated,  apparently  lost  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  her  bouquet  of  hot-house 
flowers,  which  had  been  left  at  the  rec¬ 
tory  that  morning  by  Reginald  himself 
— a  great  stretch  of  politeness  on  his 
part,  who  would  have  thought  twice 
before  undertaking  the  exertion  of  so 
much  as  wagging  his  little  finger  in  the 
service  of  the  best  friend  he  possessed. 
Intruding  his  ungainly  form  between 
Captain  Ilautain  and  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  he  placed  himself,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  assumption  of  ownership,  at 
her  side,  and  remarked  coarsely  to  his 
brother,  whose  countenance  lowered  at 
this  cavalier  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  rival : 

“  There  is  the  old  girl  you  flirted  with 
at  dinner,  winking  at  you,  Steenie,  so 
yon  had  better  go  and  flirt  with  her 
again.  You’re  just  one  too  many  here, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  isn’t  he,  Angel  ?” 

The  young  lady  so  addressed  neither 
spoke  nor  moved  a  muscle  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  she  seemed  as  though  she 
were  tunied  to  stone,  and  her  beauty, 
always  statuesque,became  almost  terrible 
in  its  outward  calmness.  Mr.  Ilautain, 
however,  whose  voice  was  thick,  and 
whose  ideas,  unconnected  as  they  often 
w’ere  after  dinner,  which  was  to  him  the 
one  object  in  life,  stood  in  little  awe  of 
Angel  in  her  new  mood.  She  was  to 
him  nothing  more  than  a  “  deuced  pretty 
girl,”  quite  ready  to  jump  down  his 
throat,  and  to  whom  he  meant  to  throw 
the  handkerchief  that  night,  having 
primed  himself  for  the  occasion  with  two 
or  three  more  glasses  than  usual  of  Lord 
Hautain’s  old  port. 

It  was  not  a  romantic  wooing ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  degrade  my  pen  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  tipsy  man’s  proposal  to  a  girl 
who  had  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  the  highest  bidder  for  her 
beauty  of  person  and  face.  We  can 
have  but  little  pity  for  her  who  forged 
the  fetters  of  her  own  fate.  Dazzled  by 
the  blaze  of  a  coronet  in  perspective, 
marred  by  the  essentially  worldly  nature 
of  her  education,  Angel  Temple  cast  the 
fatal  die,  to  which  act,  in  the  madness 
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of  her  infatuation,  she  seemed  to  be  act¬ 
ually  spurred  on  by  the  presence  of  the 
man  whom  she  really,  fondly  loved.  She 
did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him — she 
had  nobility  enough  to  feel  how  con¬ 
temptible  she  must  ever  after  ap])ear  in 
his  eyes.  None  knew  better  than  he  the 
dislike  which  she  entertained  for  the 
man  whom  she  had  just  promised  to 
marry.  Essentially  noble  himself,  she 
felt  that  she  had  forfeited  the  last  claim 
to  his  love,  and  the  conviction  struck 
her  like  a  death-blow.  He  had  turned 
sharply  on  his  heel  when  Angel  had 
maintained  silence  in  answer  to  the  rude 
appeal  of  Reginald  Hautain  for  her  con¬ 
sent  to  his  brother’s  banishment  from 
her  presence.  He  was  not  a  man  to  take 
such  an  affront  tamely ;  but  believing  in 
her  truth  above  all  things,  he  was  not  a 
man  long  to  bear  malice  for  the  wayward 
caprice  of  a  spoiled  beauty,  even  when  it 
was  exercised  upon  himself.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  last  presented  itselffor  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  conversation  with  her  privately, 
although  it  might  sound  like  an  anomaly 
to  say  that  the  time  chosen  was  that  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  and  Mias  Temple  were,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  engrossed  in  at¬ 
tention  to  the  dreary  meanderings  of  a 
quadrille. 

“  At  last,”  began  Stephen  Hautain, 
bending  his  handsome  head  to  place  it 
more  on  an  equjility  M'ith  that  of  his 
beautiful  partner — “  at  last  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  word  with  yon.  We 
have  exchanged  no  Christmas  greeting 
as  yet,  and,  Angel,  you  have  never  con¬ 
gratulated  me.” 

“  I  do  so  now  with  all  my  heart,”  was 
thef  reply,  “  and  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  Captain  Hautain.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  yon ;  you  are 
not  like  yourself,  and  your  cold  words 
cut  me  to  the  heart.  If  this  is  to  be  our 
Christmas  greeting,  Angel,  I  wish  to 
heaven  I  had  never  come  !” 

“  Hush,  hush,  Steenie,”  said  the  girl, 
alarmed  by  the  violence  of  his  language 
and  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  over 
which  a  deadly  whiteness  had  suddenly 
spread  :  “  yoy  must  not  excite  yourself  in 
this  way  about  a  shadow  ;  my  coldness 
must  l>e  nothing  to  you  henceforth.  I 
am  to  marry  your  brother  Reginald!  ” 

A  sort  of  angel,  that  was  not  an  angel 
of  light,  seemed  to  possess  her  as  she 
pronounced  the  cruel  words :  it  was  as 


though  she  had  gathered  all  her  strength 
to  inflict  a  deadly  wound  with  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  possible  pain.  She  had  no 
wish  to  spare  him,  no  intention  of  doing 
so  ;  she  looked  up  at  him  as  she  said  the 
words  to  see  if  the  shaft,  had  told  home. 

It  had  done  so,  but  there  was  but  lit¬ 
tle  outward  sign  ;  ho  only  dropped  her 
hand  suddenly,  which  he  had  held  in 
his  own  but  a  moment  before,  and  he  ad¬ 
dressed  no  further  word  to  her  until  he 
led  her  back  to  her  seat  on  the  sofa  on 
which  his  brother  Reginald  lounged  with 
apparent  unconcern,  but  with  a  hatred 
of  his  brother  in  his  heart,  born  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  of  what  stood  with  him  in  the 
place  of  love,  for  the  woman  who  had  a 
few  minutes  before  promised  to  become 
his  wife. 

“  Don’t  let  us  have  too  much  of  this, 
Angel,”  he  said,  thickly,  with  his  breath 
hot  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  almost  on 
her  cheek.  “No  larking  with  handsome 
cavalry  capt.ains  now  :  Steenie  was  al¬ 
ways  rather  too  sweet  upon  you  to  suit 
my  taste,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
any  nonsense  with  him,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  hope  you’ll  tell  him  at  once  that  you 
and  1  are  going  to  be  married  shortly. 
Ry  Jove,  it  sounds  jolly,  doesn’t  it  ?  I’m 
not  going  to  wait  long,  I  can  tell  you.” 

This  was  rather  too  much  for  Angel’s 
sore  heart  to  accept  without  some  sign 
of  resentment,  and  of  the  rage  and  re¬ 
morse  that  was  burning  in  her  soul. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  drinking, 
Mr.  Hautain,”  she  answered  haughtily  ; 
and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  crossed  the 
room,  and  was  looking  for  Mrs.  Temple 
to  ask  her  to  take  her  home  at  once, 
pleading  a  headache  as  the  ostensible 
cause,  when  Lady  Hautain  intercepted 
her  in  mid-career,  and  taking  her  hand 
affectionately,  ssiid  :  “  You  will  give  us 
one  song  before  you  go,  my  dear,  won’t 
you  ?  I  make  it  my  particular  request.” 

“  Anvthing  to  oldige  you,  Lady  Hau¬ 
tain,”  iliss  Temple  said,  and  she  went 
dreamily  to  the  jiiano,  which  was  oi)en 
invitingly,  .and  seemed  to  court  the  touch 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musi¬ 
cians  that  had  ever  swept  its  chords. 
Her  voice,  like  Annie  Laurie’s,  was 
“low  ”  and  very  “  sweet,”  and  she  sang 
an  English  ballad  with  a  feeling  which  tew 
could  equal,  and  none  eclipse.  The  words 
which  she  selected  on  this  occasion 
thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  her  hear- 
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era ;  they  were  those  of  Byron’s,  begin¬ 
ning  : 

“  When  we  two  parted  in  silence  and  tears, 

Half  broken-hearted  to  sever  for  years; 

Pale  prew  thy  cheek,  and  cold,  colder  thy 
kiss. 

Truly  that  hour  foretold  sorrow  to  this.” 

When  she  had  concluded  there  was 
silence  in  the  room  for  some  moments, 
and  then  the  voice  of  her  affianced  bride¬ 
groom  broke  the  spell,  as  he  exclaimed 
eiithusiastically,  “  Bravo  !  bravo  !  but 
give  us  something  livelier  now  to  cheer 
iiM  up  a  little.  That  was  but  a  dismal 
Christmas  ditty,  Angel,  after  all.” 

“  I  must  wish  you  good-night,”  that 
young  lady  said,  addressing  her  hostess, 
and  sweeping  haughtily  past  Reginald 
without  condescending  to  speak  to  him  ; 
and  “  good-night  ”  she  said  also  to  Ste¬ 
phen  Ilaulain,  who  returned  the  adieu 
with  an  expression  in  his  eyes  which 
smote  to  Angel’s  heart  like  a  knife. 

“  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,”  she 
thought,  as  they  drove  home,  “and  he 
shall  not  look  at  me  so  again  ;  for  once 
I  will  break  my  resolution :  I  will  never 
marry  that  cub." 

She  comforted  herself  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  but  it  came  too  late ;  the  next  day 
her  eyes  anxiously  sought  one  “  curled 
and  comely  head  ”  above  the  Christmas 
decorations  of  the  manor  pew,  but  they 
sought  it  in  vain.  Stephen  Ilautain 
had  left  the  “  Old  Court  ’  early  on  that 
Christmas  morning. 


CHAPTER  n. 
roUR  TKAB8  LATRB. 

Tt  was  Christmas  Eve  at  the  “Old 
Court  ”  once  more,  but  circumstances  had 
sadly  changed  during  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  we  saw  the 
happy  party  assembled  there,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  hospitable  old  lord. 

Since  that  time  his  soul  had  been 
summoned  away  from  this  earth,  and 
sorely  missed  at  Christmas  time.  Among 
all  that  wide  circle  of  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  temper, 
there  w’as  one  poor  widowed  soul  who 
felt  that  each  recurrence  of  the  holy 
feast  WMS  only  to  be  kept  now  for  her 
as  celebrating  the  arrival  at  another 
milestone  towards  the  “  house  not  made 


with  hands,”  whither  w’hat  she  most 
cherished  in  this  world  had  gone  before 
her  to  his  home.  Lady  Ilautain  was 
what  the  world  calls  broken-hearted ; 
but  it  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech  to 
express  that  her  affections  had  been 
weaned  from  this  world,  and  fixed  on  a 
better  one.  But  there  was  still  balm  in 
Gilead  for  the  wounded  heart  even  here  ; 
there  w’as  no  bitterness  in  her  sorrow; 
she  had  only  laid  up  her  treasure  for  a 
time  ;  she  mourned,  but  she  did  not  re¬ 
pine.  One  constant  loving  companion 
had  she  in  her  sorrow  and  with  lier  by 
her  side,  to  read  with  her,  pray  with 
her,  and  hope  with  her.  Lady  Ilau¬ 
tain  hoped  ere  long  to  pass  peaceably  to 
the  fair  land  of  promise,  which  she 
now  seemed  to  realize  even  in  her  day¬ 
dreams. 

There  was  one  thorn,  however,  that 
she  prayed,  if  it  were  God’s  will,  to  see 
removed  from  her  breast  before  she  died ; 
and  to  be  permitted  to  stretch  her  feeble 
hands  in  blessing  over  the  head  of  her 
beloved  nephew  Stephen,  was  the  one 
hope  of  her  life.  lie  was  now  Lord 
Ilautain — that  is,  if  he  were  still  alive  ; 
but  no  word  or  tiding  of  him  had 
reached  the  “  Old  Court  ”  since  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1860,  when  he  received 
at  Angel's  hands  the  stroke  which  had 
blasted  his  life. 

Reginald,  his  elder  brother,  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  in  the 
hunting-field  one  year  after  the  old  lord 
departed  this  life,  so  that  at  his  decease 
Stephen  had  become  Lord  Ilautain. 
But  these  events  had  occurred  two  long 
years  ago,  and  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  the  missing  heir.  It  was  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Christmas 
Eve,  as  I  said  before,  when  the  widowed 
Lady  Ilautain  and  her  now  constant 
companion,  whom  I  will  only  designate 
for  the  present  by  her  Christian  name  of 
“  Angelica,”  or  “  Angel,”  sat  together  in 
the  drawing-room  at  the  “  Old  Court,” 
both  dressed  in  deep  mourning — both 
musing  sadly  over  their  retrospective 
gaze  into  the  past. 

“  Angel,”  said  the  elder  lady  at  last, 
“  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so  to  you, 
but  I  begin  to  give  up  hope.  We  must 
have  heard  something  during  these  two 
years  if-— if  he  had  been  alive,’’  she  added, 
while  sobs  choked  her  further  utterance. 
“  Oh  !  how  I  have  prayed  to  see  him  onca 
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ag^in,”  she  went  on  after  a  pause  :  “  then  f 
I  could  say  indeed  with  truth,  ‘  Lord,  ' 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  I 
peace.*  ” 

“  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me,  dear  Lady 
Hautain !”  said  the  young  girl  at  her 
side,  down  whose  colorless  cheek  the 
tears  refused  to  flow,  and  on  whose 
pallid  lips  the  words  trembled  like 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm ; 
“  there  is  a  sting  and  a  reproach  to  me 
in  every  word  you  say,  and  I  would  give 
all  that  remains  of  my  wretched,  wasted 
life  to  call  Steenie  back  from  his  grave, 
for  you  say  he  is  dead  !  You  say,  ‘  If 
be  had  b^n  alive.’  O  my  God !  my 
God  !  my  heart  is  broken  at  last.” 

Lady  Hautain  was  shocked  and 
alarmed ;  this  was  a  burst  of  hysterical 
grief  on  the  part  of  her  companion  which 
she  had  never  witnessed  before,  and  the 
violence  with  which  it  now  manifested 
itself  very  much  frightened  her.  She 
took  her  to  her  heart,  and  soothed  and 
caressed  her  as  she  would  have  soothed 
a  child ;  and  as  the  hysterical  frenzy  of 
her  grief  began  to  abate,  she  sobbed 
upon  the  good  woman’s  breast. 

“  If  I  had  but  had  a  mother  like  yon, 
we  might  have  both  of  us  been  spared 
this;  but  I  have  never  realized  before 
that  it  was  possible  that  he  was  lost  to 
us  for  ever.” 

“  You  must  teach  me  to  hope  still, 
Angel ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  youth.  I 
must  go  and  lie  down  now.  \Vill  you 
come  w’ith  me,  or  stay  here  ?” 

“  I  will  stay  here  unless  you  want  me : 
it  was  in  this  room,  and  on  this  very  day, 
that  I  sealed  my  own  fate  ;  it  is  here 
that  I  will  pray  Heaven  that,  if  possible, 
it  might  not  have  included  his  in  its  own 
bitterness.  He  must  have  forgotten  me 
now,  surely.  Lady  Hautain  ?” 

“I  cannot  say,  my  love.  Your  fault 
has  been  repented  of  and  cruelly  atoned  ; 
it  is  not  for  ns  to  forestall  the  judgments 
of  Heaven.  Pray  for  him,  dear  child, 
for  yourself,  for  us  all,  and  I  will  pray 
that  your  prayers  may  be  heard.” 

So  Angel  was  left  in  her  solitude  to 
shed  bitter  tears  over  the  fate  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  never  ceased  to  love 
more  madly  than  ever  since  the  time 
that  her  own  wicked  and  ambitions  act 
bad  driven  him  from  her  side  for  ever. 

The  evening  of  the  day,  which  had 
been  bright,  frosty,  and  seasonable. 
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closed  upon  the  “Old  Conrt”  in  the 
splendor  of  a  winter  sunset,  and  still 
Angel  lingered  in  the  oriel  window  ;  not, 
however,  gazing  out  upon  the  scene, 
which  in  all  its  beauty  was  full  of  sad¬ 
ness  for  her.  She  was  on  her  knees, 
with  her  slender  white  hands  crossed  on 
the  black  folds  of  her  dress,  and  her 
head  bowed  in  self-humiliation,  while 
from  her  beautiful  eyes  the  heavy  tears 
fell  like  rain  upon  the  polished  oak 
boards  on  which  she  knelt.  “  Oh,  Stee¬ 
nie,  Steenie  !”  she  murmured  softly  un¬ 
der  her  breath,  “  come  back  to  me,  or  I 
shall  die  ;  my  heart  is  breaking  fast.  If 
he  is  dead,  I  am  his  murderess.  Oh, 
Steenie !  I  cannot  pray  !” 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  the 
door  opened  softly,  and  a  voice  said : 
“Here  is  Lady  Hautain,  sir;  if  you  take 
the  responsibility  upon  yourself,  I  can 
only  w'arn  you  not  to  startle  her  sudden¬ 
ly,  for  she  is  a  great  invalid,” 

It  w’as  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Merthyr,  the 
housekeeper,  and  the  words  were  pro¬ 
nounced  slowly  and  distinctly,  as  though 
to  give  time  to  the  inmates  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  to  jirepare  themselves  for  a  surprise, 
and  the’w'arning  was  intended  for  the 
aged  Lady  Hautain,  whose  absence  from 
her  usual  position  in  her  arm  chair  the 
deepening  darkness  prevented  from  be¬ 
ing  apparent. 

The  door  closed  as  softly  as  it  had 
opened-^closed  upon  the  newly-found 
possessor  of  the  barony  of  Hautain, 
upon  Stephen,  the  long-lost  heir,  whoso 
eyes,  keener  than  those  of  the  old  house¬ 
keeper,  discovered  at  once  the  sable- 
draped  figure  in  the  window,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  well-known  outlines  of  her 
form. 

“  Angel,”  said  alow  voice,  that  seemed 
to  speak  to  her  in  solemn  tones  from 
beyond  the  region  of  the  grave — “  Angel, 
I  am  come  back  !  Have  you  a  warmer 
welcome  for  me  than  you  had  four  years 
ago,  or  is  even  sisterly  love  dead  within 
your  bosom  ?  You  need  not  shrink 
from  me  ;  I  am  your  brother  now.” 

She  had  not  shrunk  from  him,  as  ho 
interpreted  the  sinking  movement  of  her 
slight  and  wasted  frame,  that,  after  a 
reed -like  swaying  motion  to  and  fro, 
sank  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet.  She 
had  fainted ;  the  sudden  realization  of 
her  hopes  had  been  too  much  for  her 
in  her  weakened  state  of  health,  and  she 
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had  fallen  into  n  tearless  swoon.  Then 
tl)o  words  of  warning  which  he  had 
neglected  came  too  late  to  his  ears,  “  for 
her  ladyship  is  a  great  invalid,”  and 
filled  him  with  remorse,  he  believing 
that  they  had  been  applied  to  her,  to 
his  brother’s  widow,  the  youthful  Lady 
Ilautain ;  for  dearly  as  he  loved  his  aunt, 
it  had  not  been  to  her  that  his  thoughts 
had  flown  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  his  unexpected  inheritance. 

“  I  have  killed  her  at  last !”  he  uttered 
aloud.  “  My  love  !  my  darling  1  Oh, 
speak  to  me,  Angel,  once  again !  I 
will  be  a  true  brother  to  you,  I  will 
never  speak  again  of  the  love  that  is 
killing  me !  Oh,  Angel,  say  that  you 
forgive  me  !  Speak  to  me  ! — look  at 
me !”  And  he  pressed  his  lips  on  that 
cold,  statue-like  brow,  as  though  his 
own  passionate  eagerness  could  endow 
it  with  the  flush  of  life.  He  would  not 
ring,  or  call  for  assistance ;  those  pre¬ 
cious  moments  were  too  dear  to  him  to 
waste  —  once  more  with  his  beloved 
alone.  He  laid  her  tenderly  on  a  sofa, 
against  the  crimson  draperies  of  which 
her  white  face  shone  with  an  unearthly 
lustre,  and  taking  a  silver  flAsk  from 
his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  touch  her 
lips  with  the  contents. 

Often  in  his  wild  prairie  life  had  the 
contents  of  that  little  flask  restored 
vital  power  and  energy  to  his  own  ex¬ 
hausted  frame,  and  he  knew  from  ex- 
perienco  the  best  remedies  to  apply  in  a 
case  of  what  modern  doctors  have  mys¬ 
tified  by  the  name  of  “  syncope.”  After 
a  few  moments  a  quiver  agitated  the 
thickly-fringed  lids,  that  had  hitherto 
lain  in  the  stillness  of  death  on  the  mar¬ 
ble  cheek  beneath  them,  and  a  slight 
flush  of  color  spread  itself  over  the  pure 
pale  face.  Angel  was  returning  to  life. 
The  first  word  that  came  to  her  trem¬ 
bling  lip  was  “Steenie!”  and  her  first 
action  was  to  cover  the  hand  that  lay  in 
her  own  with  kisses  and  fast-rushing 
tears  ;  and  not  until  then  did  Lord  Hau- 1 
tain  withdraw  it  from  her  keeping,  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  th.at  was  almost 
stern.  “  Angel,”  he  said,  in  a  low,  firm 
voice,  “  do  not  send  me  from  you  again. 

I  will  be  a  brother  to  you,  if  you  will 
let  me.  But  it  must  rest  with  you ;  I 
cannot  promise  to  withstand  this  from 
you  again.” 

“  You  will  forgive  me  all,  Steenie, 


'  when  you  know  all.  I  have  deserved 
I  this  from  you.  I  will  take  anything 
■  from  you — I  was  going  to  say,  even  a 
'  broken  heart;  but  that  is  already  mine. 

I  But  God  has  forgiven  me,  for  ho  has 
I  sent  you  back  to  me  before  I  die.” 

“  Do  not  talk  of  forgiving,  Angel,”  he 
said,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead ;  “  I 
forgave  you,  my  poor  child,  long  ago  ; 
but  now  all  that  is  left  for  us  is  to  be 
true  to  ourselves.” 

The  young  and  singularly  lovely  girl 
raised  her  dark,  wondering  eyes  to  the 
face  of  her  beloved.  Suddenly  it  flashed 
upon  her  mind  that  he  was  trying  to 
break  to  her  that  some  insuperable  bar¬ 
rier  still  existed  to  their  future  union  ; 
and  putting  her  hand  into  his,  and  look¬ 
ing  into  his  eyes,  she  said  :  “  You  have 
something  to  tell  me,  Steenie — that  there 
is  something  between  us  still.  Tell  me 
at  once  ;  it  is  the  punishment  of  Heaven 
for  my  faults  towards  you.  But  it  is  al¬ 
most  too  bitter  to  bear ;  tell  me  gently, 
but  tell  me  at  once.” 

It  was  now  Lord  Hautain’s  turn  to 
look  wonderingly  at  that  fair  upturned 
face  before  him,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  face  of  a  sister,  as  he  said,  “Any¬ 
thing  between  us  still,  Angel  ?  Why 
do  you  mock  me  in  this  way,  when  there 
is  everything  between  us,  as  you  must 
best  know — you  who  fixed  the  immuta¬ 
ble  barrier  by  your  own  free  will?  You 
must  let  me  be  a  brother  to  you,  or 
nothing.  Lady  IlautainP 

The  last  words  were  said  in  so  sad  a 
tone,  that  they  sank  deeply,  painfully 
into  poor  Angel’s  heart,  for  they  told  of 
years  of  weary  suffering,  like  those  she 
had  herself  undergone.  With  her  they 
had  purified  and  elevated ;  with  him 
they  had  strengthened,  and  perhaps  a 
little  embittered  ;  but  then  he  had  been 
cruelly  injured,  and  his  nature  was  loyal 
to  the  core. 

Such  natures  are  embittered,  when 
they  are  betrayed  as  his  had  been,  when 
the  noblest  emotions  of  his  soul  had  been 
concerned.  But  she  had  balm  to  heal 
all  these  deep  heart-wounds  now ;  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  a  new  light  that  il¬ 
luminated  her  pale  face  as  she  answered  : 
“  Steenie,  you  are  mistaking  me  for  some 
one  else  ;  I  am  not  your  sister ;  I  am  not 
Lady  Hautain.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
have  not  heard  that  lam  Angel  Temple 
still  f  I  broke  oflT  my  engagement  of 
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one  day  with  yonr  brother,  even  before 
you  had  left  England  and  me.  I  could  ' 
not  give  you  up  soeaaily  as  you  thought. 
Oh,  Steenie!  you  do  not  know  how  sore  | 
niy  punishment  has  been,  but  I  fully  de¬ 
served  it  all.” 

As  the  poor  girl  pronounced  the  words 
— the  talismanic  words — I  am  Angel 
Temple  still,  her  lover  sprang  quickly  to 
bis  feet,  while  his  whole  Ifame  shook 
with  the  strength  of  his  new-found  joy  ; 
and  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks  lor 
the  6rst  time  since  the  paralyzing  stroke 
which  had  fallen  on  his  heart  in  that 
very  room  four  years  ago. 

They  had  both  suffered  much,  owing 
to  the  fault  of  one ;  but  Angel — as  it 
w.as  just  that  she  should — had  suffered 
the  most.  She  had  lost  her  mother  and 
her  lover  in  those  few  years,  and  the 
sable  robes  which  she  wore  for  the 
former  were  the  emblem  of  the  desola¬ 
tion  which  the  loss  of  the  other  had 
caused.  She  had  mourned  for  him  as 
few  can  mourn  and  live,  and  her  sorrow 
was  now  telling  upon  her  health.  In 
Lady  Ilautain  she  had  found  another 
mother,  one  who  had  directed  her 
thoughts  to  the  only  fountain  of  conso¬ 
lation  for  such  sorrow  as  hers  ;  but  the 

t»lace  of  the  long-lost  lover  would  never 
>e  filled  by  other  than  himself. 

He  had  been  living  a  wild  life  in  the 
far  distant  prairies  of  the  west,  cut  off, 
as  it  were,  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
as  regarded  those  who  loved  him  and 
whom  he  loved,  and  chance  only  had 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  he  had 
become  the  possessor  of  the  barony  of 
Hautain — a  circumstance  w’hich  he  heard 
with  unfeigned  regret. 

She  was  lost  to  him  still !  What 
were  titles  and  lands  to  him  now  ?  lie 
would  have  to  meet  Angel  ne.\t,  as  a 
brother,  with  an  immutable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  her.  But  his  duty 
called  him  to  England  ;  and  duty  with 
him  was  a  power  stronger  than  death. 
It  took  him  home ;  it  took  him  to  the 
side  of  one  who,  as  a  sister,  he  would 
have  prayed  never  to  see  again  ;  and  in 
the  end  it  brought  him  his  reward. 
There  was  nothing  between  them,  after 
all ;  they  were  free ;  they  were  each 
others ;  they  were  blessed  indeed. 

Words  could  not  paint  the  rapture  of 
those  two  tried  hearts,  united  now  for 
ever,  without  a  cloud  or  a  speck  on  the 
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dim  horizon  of  their  future  fates.  It 
'  was  a  Christmas  of  the  truest  rejoicing 
.  that  the  “  Old  Court  ”  had  ever  known, 

I  for  it  was  joy  that  trod  upon  the  very 
heels  of  death  and  despair ;  and  as  the 
morning  of  that  holy  day  dawned  upon 
their  waking  eyes,  two  fond  and  thank¬ 
ful  hearts  offered  up  mute  adoration  to 
the  giver  of  all  earthly  good.  Stephen 
said  to  his  beloved  on  that  day,  “  I  have 
thought  of  you  sometimes  when  I  gazed 
up  at  the  star- lit  sky,  and  a  voice  has 
whispered  to  me,  ‘She  is  your  Angel 
still and  the  thought  has  kept  me  from 
bitterness,  and  perhaps  from  worse. 
The  newspaper  which  at  last  reached 
me  said  that  Lord  Ilautain  had  died 
childless,  but  it  did  not  say  unmarried  ; 
how  could  I  guess  that  your  engagement 
to  him  had  been  broken  off?  My  last 
hope  failed  when  the  housekeeper  said, 
‘  Lady  Ilautain  is  in  the  drawing-room, 
sir for  I  never  thought  it  was  my 
aunt  that  she  alluded  to;  and  when  I 
saw  you  kneeling  there,  Angel,  in  your 
black  robes,  how  little  did  I  imagine 
that  you  were  still  free,  and  praying  lor 
me  !” 

“  Do  not  say  praying,  Steenie  ;  I  could 
not  pray.  I  was  yearning  for  you,  and 
you  came  back  to  me,  that  was  all.  I 
am  only  an  angel  in  name,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  you ;  but  I  will  try 
to  be  an  angel  to  you  for  ever — ever¬ 
more,”  she  said,  looking  up  fondly  into 
his  face.  And  all  I  can  add  is,  that 
up  to  the  time  being  she  has  kept  her 
word. 


Ifacmtllan’i  Uagatloe. 

“PEACE  ON  EARTH.- 

BT  THOMAS  HUaHES,  M.P.  FOE  LAMBITD. 

The  last  time  that  the  season  of 
“  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  ” 
came  round,  the  great  struggle  between 
the  free  and  slave  powers  in  America  had 
j  not  yet  come  to  death-grips.  Here,  at 
least,  many  people  still  believed  that  the 
Southern  States  could  not  be  subdued, 
and  were  sure  sooner  or  later  to  establish 
their  independence,  and  a  new  polity 
which  would  act  for  the  rest  of  time  as 
a  corrective  to  the  dangerously  popular 
institutions  and  ideas  of  New-England. 
The  year  has  passed,  and  the  great  rev- 
I  olutionary  epic  of  our  time  has  closed. 
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I’crbaps  some  of  us  may  still  stop  short 
of  Mr.  Seward’s  triumphant  summing 
up  :  “  Death,”  ho  says  in  his  yearly  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  fellow -citizens  at  Auburn, 
“  death  has  removed  his  victims;  liberty 
has  crowned  her  heroes  ;  humanity  has 
crowned  her  martyrs;  the  sick  and  the 
stricken  are  cured;  the  surviving  com¬ 
batants  are  fraternizing  ;  and  the  country 
— the  object  of  our  just  pride,  and  law¬ 
ful  alTeclion — once  more  stands  collect¬ 
ed  and  composed,  firmer,  stronger,  and 
more  majestic  than  ever  before,  without 
one  cause  of  dangerous  discontent  at 
home,  and  without  an  enemy  in  the 
world.”  We  may  think  him  somewhat 
too  hopeful  in  the  breadth  of  his  asser¬ 
tions,  and  may  have  our  fears  that  it 
may  take  a  generation  yet  to  weld  again 
into  one  brotherhood  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  lJut,  when  ho  predicts  so 
fearlessly  that  “  under  next  October’s 
sun  he  sh.all  be  able,  with  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  Auburn,  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union 
throughout  the  land,”  we  cannot  but  own 
that  earlier  prophecies  of  his,  which 
seemed  at  least  as  rash,  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  almost  to  the  letter.  In  Any  case, 
we  do  all  willingly  now  admit,  and  hon¬ 
or,  the  marvellous  energy  and  constan¬ 
cy  with  which  the  great  game  has  been 
))layed  out  by  the  American  j)eople.  As 
one  of  the  many  Englishmen  whose  faith 
in  that  people  never  faltered  during  the 
contest,  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  to  see 
that  all  classes  of  my  countrymen  are  at 
last  not  only  ready  to  appreciate,  but 
hearty  in  their  appreciation  of,  what  has 
been  done  for  freedom  in  America  in  this 
revolutionary  war.  I  am  sure  that  we 
now  only  want  further  knowledge  of 
facts  to  honor  our  kith  and  kin  across 
the  Atlantic  as  they  deserve  to  be  hon¬ 
ored,  for  the  glorious  sacrifices  which 
they  tn.ade  of  all  that  was  most  j)reciou8 
and  dearest  to  them  in  a  struggle  upon 
which  not  only  their  own  life  .a.s  a  nation, 
but  the  future  of  at  least  one  third  of  the 
world,  w'as  at  stake. 

In  this  belief,  I  think  that  Christmas  is 
the  right  time  for  bringing  out  into  some¬ 
what  clearer  light  a  side  of  the  drama 
which  has  not  Iwen  as  yet  fairly  present¬ 
ed  to  us  here:  I  mean,  first,  the  strain  on 
the  resources  of  the  Northern  States 
while  the  war  lasted  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
heroism  of  the  men  of  gentle  birth  and 


nurture,  who,  so  far  from  shrinking  from 
the  work,  and  fighting  by  substitute  (as 
was  asserted  by  some  of  our  leading  jour¬ 
nals),  took  at  least  their  fair  share  of  all 
the  dangers  and  miseries  and  toils  of 
those  dark  years. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  people’s  work ; 
and,  highly  as  we  may  value  the  men 
who  have  come  to  the  front,  and  whoso 
names  as  soldiers  and  statesmen  are  now 
known  over  the  whole  world,  wo  must 
acknowledge  that  the  true  hero  of  tho 
war  is,  after  all,  the  American  people.  In 
proof  of  this  I  will  take  one  or  two  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  look  for  a  moment 
at  what  the  call  was  which  w.as  made  on 
them,  and  how  they  answered  to  it.  Let 
us  look,  as  a  first  instance,  at  the  small¬ 
est  in  area  of  all  the  State.s,  and  the 
smallest  in  population  of  all  the  free 
States.  Little  Rhode  Island,  at  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1860,  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  contained  a  population  of 
174,620.  As  usual  in  the  Eastern  States, 
the  females  considerably  exceeded  tho 
males,  and  of  the  latter  there  were  82,304 
.altogether.  Up  to  December  Ist,  1862 
— that  is  to  s<ay,  in  less  than  two  years 
from  the  first  call  of  the  President  for 
troops — Rhode  Island  furnished  14,626 
men  to  the  army,  and  1400  to  the  navy, 
or  almost  1  in  5  of  her  total  male  popu¬ 
lation,  and,  of  course,  far  more  than  that 
proportion  of  her  men  of  fighting  age, 
between  18  and  45.  In  the  first  enthu¬ 
siasm,  when  the  call  for  500,000  meu 
c.ame  in  the  summer  of  1861,  the  quota 
of  Rhode  Island  was  4057,  and  she  fur¬ 
nished  5124.  I  do  not  give  the  later  re¬ 
turns,  because  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  number  of  substitutes 
among  her  recruits  after  1862,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  were 
or  were  not  natives  of  the  State.  There 
is  no  need  to  overstate  the  case,  and  I 
should,  on  every  account,  shrink  from 
doing  BO.  Rhode  Island,  though  tho 
smallest,  is  tenth  in  rank  of  all  the  States 
as  a  producer,  and  her  people  are  conse¬ 
quently  rich  and  prosperous.  If,  in  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  they  found  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  large  numbers,  it  must  be,  at 
the  same  time,  remembered  that  they 
contributed  more  largely  than  any  other 
State,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  to  that 
noblest  of  all  charities  —  the  Sanitary 
Commission. 

Rut  Englishmen  will  very  likely  say. 
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“  Give  ns  an  instance  of  any  but  a  New- 
England  State ;  they  are  exceptional.” 
Jjet  us  take  Indiana,  then,  one  of  the 
mighty  young  Western  sisters,  a  com¬ 
munity  scarce  half  a  century  old.  A 
stronger  contrast  to  Khode  Island  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.  Indiana,  in 
1860,  possessed  8,161,717  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  farming  laud  ;  Rhode  Island  but 
329,884.  Indiana  was  fifth  of  all  the 
States  in  agricultural  production,  and  i 
thirteenth  in  manufacturing — Rhode  Isl-  i 
and  standing  tenth,  or  three  higher  than 
her  gigantic  young  sister.  Yet  we  find 
the  same  readiness  of  response  to  the  I 
President’s  call  to  arms  among  West-  j 
cm  farmers  as  among  New  -  England  | 
mechanics  and  merchants.  The  popula- 1 
tion  of  Indiana  is  returned  in  the  census 
of  1860  at  1,.350,428,  and  her  males  at  I 
693,469.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  I 
she  had  furnished  102,698  soldiers,  be- 1 
sides  a  militia  home  guard  when  her  fron- ; 
tiers  were  threatene<l.  When  Morgan 
made  his  raid  into  the  State,  60,000  ten¬ 
dered  their  services  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  nearly  20,000  were  on  his 
track  within  three  days.  I  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  in  this  case  to  have  the  later  returns,  j 
and  so  must  turn  back  to  New-England,  ' 
to  the  old  Puritan  Bay  State,  to  give  one  I 
])erfect  example  of  what  the  American 
|)eople  did  in  the  great  struggle.  i 

Massachusetts,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  held  a  population  of  1,230,000,  or  ' 
thereabouts,  out  of  which  there  were 
257,833  males  between  the  ages  of  15  , 
and  40.  The  first  blood  shed  in  the  war  | 
against  the  slave  power,  as  in  the  Revo- 1 
lutionary  war  against  England,  W’as  Mas-  | 
sachusetts  blood.  The  Sixth  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  fired  on  in  the  streets  of  Balti-  ^ 
more  on  April  19th,  1861,  and  had  to  , 
fight  its  way  through  the  town,  losing  4 
killed  and  30  wounded  in  the  operation. 
Well,  the  number  of  men  demanded  of  j 
Massachusetts  during  the  war  was  117,- 
624.  The  number  furnished  by  her  (re¬ 
ducing  all  to  the  three-years’  standard) 
was  125,437,  being  a  surplus  over  all 
calls  of  7813.  Besides  these,  6670  were 
mustered  in  answer  to  a  call  for  three- 
months’  men  in  1864,  w’hich  were  never 
credited  to  her  by  the  Government. 
Look  at  the  meaning  now  of  this  other 
fact,  that  she  has  actually  sent  more  men 
to  th>  war  than  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Sc&te  liable  to  do  military  duty.  How 


does  this  tell  as  to  wear  and  tear  of  the 
human  material  in  those  Southern  cam¬ 
paigns  ?  The  last  assessors’  return  gave 
j  these  at  133,767  ;  while  the  total  num- 
]  ber  who  served  (including  three  and 
nine  months’  men,  and  not  adhering  to 
the  three-years’  standard)  was  153,486. 
Out  of  these,  how  many  does  the  reader 
(who  has  probably  heard  more  or  less  of 
“  stopping  the  war  by  prohibiting  emi¬ 
gration  from  Ireland,”  and  of  “New- 
England  hiring  foreign  mercenaries  to  do 
the  fighting”)  think  were  foreign  re¬ 
cruits  ?  J ust  907.  This  does  not  include 
men  born  out  of  the  States,  but  resident 
or  naturalized  there  before  the  war  broke 
out.  These  latter,  however,  I  suppose, 
could  not  come  within  the  definition  of 
foreign  mercenaries  ;  and,  of  foreigners 
arriving  in  America  during  the  war, 
Massachusetts  enlisted,  as  I  have  said, 
907  out  of  150,000.  While  on  this  point, 
I  may  add  that  the  most  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  as  to  the  whole  forces  of  the  North 
show  that  of  native-born  Americans  there 
were  nearly  80  per  cent.,  of  naturalized 
Americans  15,  and  of  foreigners  5  per 
cent,  only,  in  the  ranks. 

1  can  lionestly  say  that  I  have  chosen 
these  States  at  hazard,  and  that  a  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  remaining  free  States  would 
give  a  very  similar  result.  And  now  let 
us  consider  what  that  result  is.  Rhode 
Island,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts  may 
perhaps  equal  in  population  this  metrop¬ 
olis  with  its  immediate  suburbs ;  while 
one  of  them  alone  actually  sent  to  active 
service,  in  the  four  years  of  the  war,  an 
army  equal  in  numbers  to  the  total  vol¬ 
unteer  force  now  under  arms  in  Great 
Britain.  Rhode  Island  is  not  so  popu¬ 
lous  as  Shetfield  ;  and  in  eighteen  months 
she  armed  and  sent  (South  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  of  her  citizens.  I  know  that  Eng¬ 
land  in  like  need  would  be  equal  to  a 
like  eftbrt.  Let  us  honor,  then,  as  they 
deserve  the  people  of  our  own  lineage 
to  whom  the  call  has  come,  and  who 
have  met  it. 

I  need  scarcely  pause  to  note  how  the 
Northern  people  have  paid  in  purse  as 
well  as  in  person.  Let  one  instance  suf¬ 
fice.  In  1864  the  assessment  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  taxes  to  support  the  general 
I  government  amounted  to  fourteen  mill¬ 
ions,  every  fraction  of  which  was  collect¬ 
ed  without  impediment  or  delay.  Add  to 
this  the  State  taxation,  and  the  amounts 
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contribnted  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  | 
and  other  organizations  for  distributing 
voluntary  contributions  in  support  of  the 
war,  and  we  should  reach  a  figure  almost 
exceeding  belief.  I  have  no  means  of 
stating  it  accurately,  but  am  quite  safe 
in  putting  it  as  high  as  twenty-five  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars,  actually  raised  and  paid, 
by  a  State  with  a  population  less  than 
half  of  that  of  our  metropolis,  in  one 
twelvemonth. 

And  now  for  my  second  point — the 
example  set  by  the  men  of  birth,  wealth, 
and  high  position.  Here  too  I  feel  sure 
that  a  few  simple  facts,  taken  at  hazard 
from  the  mass  which  I  have  under  my 
hand,  will  be  more  than  enough  to  satis¬ 
fy  every  just  and  generous  man  among 
my  countrymen  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  whatever  our  prejudices  may 
be,  there  are  few  indeed  among  us  to 
whom  such  an  appeal  will  be  made  in 
vain. 

I  have  s.aid  above  that  the  mass  of 
materials  is  large ;  I  might  have  said 
unmanageable.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  take  more  than  an  example  here  and 
there,  and  to  bring  those  out  as  clearly 
as  one  can  in  the  limits  of  an  article. 
Let  me  take  as  mine  a  fiimily  or  two, 
with  some  «)ne  or  more  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  I  h.ave  the  honor  of  friendship  or 
acnuaint.ance.  And,  first,  that  of  J.  Uus- 
sell  Lowell,  the  man  to  whose  w’orks  I 
owe  more,  personally,  than  to  those  of 
any  other  American.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  nobler  record.  The  young  men 
of  this  stock  seem  to  have  been  all  of 
high  mark,  distinguished  specially  for  in¬ 
tellectual  power  and  attainments.  Surely 
the  sickle  of  war  has  never  been  put 
more  unsparingly  into  any  field  !  First 
in  order  comes  Willie  Putnam,  aged 
twenty-one,  the  sole  surviving  son  of 
Lowell’s  sister,  a  boy  of  the  highest  cul- , 
ture  and  ])romise,  mortally  wounded  at 
Ball’s  Bluff,  in  October,  1881,  in  the  first 
months  of  the  w’.ar,  while  in  the  act  of 
going  to  the  help  of  a  wounded  com¬ 
panion.  At  the  same  bitter  fight  his 
cousin,  Jamc.s  Jackson  Lowell,  aged! 
twenty-four,  was  badly  hurt ;  but,  after  j 
a  short  absence  to  recruit,  joined  his  reg¬ 
iment  ag.ain,  and  fell  on  June  30th, 
1862.  “Tell  my  father  I  was  dressing 
the  line  of  my  company  when  I  was  hit,” 
was  his  last  message  home.  He  had ' 
been  first  in  his  year  at  Harvard,  and ! 


was  taking  private  pupils  in  the  law- 
school  when  the  war  broke  out.  War¬ 
ren  Russell  fell  at  Bull’s  Run,  in  August, 
1862.  Many  of  us  here  may  remember 
the  account,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Times  and  other  papers,  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  colors  to  the  Second  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Infantry,  by  Mr.  Motley,  at 
Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1861.  It  at¬ 
tracted  special  notice  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  had  been  so  lately  living 
among  us,  and  was  so  well  known  and 
liked  here.  The  group  of  officers  who 
received  those  colors  were  the  \eryjeu- 
nesse  doree  of  Massachusetts — Quincy, 
Dwight,  Abbot,  Robeson,  Russell,  Shaw, 
(iordon.  Savage,  Perkins.  Such  a  roll 
will  speak  volumes  to  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  New'-England  history. 
Those  colors  have  come  home  riddled, 
tattered,  blackened  ;  but  five  sixths  of 
the  young  oflicers  have  given  their  lives 
for  them,  and  of  the  one  thousand  rank 
and  file  who  then  surrounded  them, 
scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  survive. 
This  by  the  way.  I  refer  to  the  muster, 
because  Robert  Shaw  was  among  those 
officers  —  a  name  already  honored  in 
these  pages,  and  another  nephew  of 
Lowell’s.  Shaw’s  sister  married  Charles 
Lowell,  of  whom  more  presently.  We 
all  know  how  Robert  Shaw,  after  two 
years’  gallant  service,  accepted  the 
command  of  the  first  black  regiment 
raised  in  Massachusetts  (the  Fifty- 
fourth)  ;  how  he  led  them  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  before  Charleston,  and  was  buried 
with  his  “niggers”  in  the  pit  under 
Fort  Wagner — the  grandest  sepulture 
earned  by  any  soldier  of  this  century. 
By  his  side  fought  and  died  Cabot 
Russell,  the  third  of  Lowell’s  nephews, 
then  a  captain  of  a  black  company.  Ste¬ 
phen  George  I’erkins,  another  nephew, 
was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek  ;  and  Francis 
Dutton  Russell  at  one  of  the  innumera¬ 
ble  Virginian  battles. 

I  pass  to  the  last  on  the  list,  and  the 
most  remarkable.  Charles  Russell  Low¬ 
ell,  the  only  brother  of  the  James  w'ho 
died  “dressing  his  line,”  was  also  the 
first  scholar  of  his  year  (1854)  at  Har¬ 
vard.  He  h.ad  visited  Europe  for  health, 
and  made  long  riding-tours  in  Spain  and 
Algeria,  where  he  became  a  consummate 
horseman.  On  the  day  after  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  were  fired  on  in  Balti* 
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more  etreets,  Charles  Lowell  heard  of  it, 
and  started  by  the  next  train  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  passing  through  Baltimore.  All 
communication  between  the  two  cities 
was  suspended,  but  he  arrived  on  foot 
at  Washington  in  forty-eight  hours.  In 
those  first  days  of  confusion,  he  became 
agent  for  Massachusetts  at  Washington, 
and  brought  order  out  of  chaos  for  his 
own  State  before  joining  the  army.  His 
powers  of  command  and  organization 
gained  him  rapid  promotion.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Peninsula  cam- 
2)aign8  of  McClellan,  and,  after  Antietam, 
was  selected  to  carry  the  captured  stand¬ 
ards  to  Washintrton.  He  raised  a  second 
cavalry  regiment  at  home  in  the  winter 
of  1862.  ile  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  force  which  protected  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  dark  days  of  1863. 
In  Sheridan’s  brilliant  campaign  of  1864, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  brigade,  of 
four  regular  regiments,  and  the  Second 
Massachusetts  volunteer  cavalry.  He 
had  thirteen  horses  shot  under  him  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19th;  was  badly  wounded  early  in 
that  day,  and  lifted  on  to  his  fourteenth 
horse  to  lead  the  final  charge,  so  faint, 
that  he  had  to  give  his  orders  in  a 
whisper.  Urged  by  those  round  him 
to  leave  the  field,  he  pressed  on  to  the 
critical  j»oint  of  attack  ;  and  himself  led 
the  last  charge  which  ended  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  battles  of  the  war.  It  is 
the  death  of  this  nephew  which  wrung 
from  his  uncle  the  lines  which  occur  in 
one  of  the  last  “Biglow  Papers,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  of  last  winter’s  numbers  of 
the  Atlardic  Magazine  : 

“  Wut’s  words  to  them  whose  faith  and  truth 
On  War’s  red  teclistone  rang  true  metal ; 
Who  ventured  life,  an’  love,  an’  youth 
For  the  gret  prize  o’  deth  in  battle  ? 

To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  charge’s  thunder, 
Tippln’  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 
That  rived  the  rebel  line  asunder  t 

“  ’Ta’n't  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust, 

All  throbbln’  full  o’  gifts  and  graces. 
Leaving  life's  paupers  dry  as  dust 
To  try  and  make  b’lieve  fill  their  places ; 
Nothin’  but  tells  us  wut  me  miss ; 

Ther’s  gaps  our  lives  can’t  never  say  in. 
An’  that  world  seems  so  fur  from  this, 

Lcf’  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in.” 

He  died  next  day  of  his  wounds,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  of  twenty,  himself  not  thir¬ 


ty.  The  Gazette,  in  which  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  general  was  published,  did  not 
reach  the  army  till  .after  his  death. 
Sheridan,  with  the  generosity  which 
most  of  the  great  Northern  captains 
have  shown,  declared  that  the  country 
could  better  have  spared  himself,  and 
that  there  was  no  one  quality  of  a  sol- 
<lier  Avhich  he  could  have  wished  added 
to  Charles  Lowell. 

My  first  ex.ample,  then,  gives  us  one 
family,  in  whidi  there  was  no  soldier  in 
1860,  losing  eight  young  men  under 
thirty  in  little  more  than  three  years’ 
fighting. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Motley 
above.  Let  us  sec  how  it  fared  with  his 
circle.  He  has  assured  me  more  than 
once,  that  of  his  own  immediate  family 
there  were  fewer  than  the  average  in  the 
ranks  ;  but  he  had  .at  least  five  near  rel¬ 
atives  serving — three  Lothrops,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  in  Louisiana ;  Major 
Motley,  b.adly  wounded  in  Virginia  ear¬ 
ly  in  1864  ;  and  Major  Stackpole,  anoth¬ 
er  highly  -  distinguished  graduate  of 
Harvard,  who  served  through  the  whole 
war,  and  has  now  resumed  his  practice 
as  a  barrister.  Miss  Motley  married 
Captain  Ives,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Rhode  Island,  who  was  travelling  in 
Europe  when  the  war  broke  out.  He 
volunteered  into  the  navy,  commanded 
the  Potomac  fiotilLa,  and  accompanied 
Burnside’s  o.vpedition  to  South  Carolina, 
where  he  contracted  the  illness  of  which 
he  has  since  died.  His  cousin  Robert 
Ives,  also  a  man  of  large  fortune,  volun¬ 
teered  into  the  army,  and  was  killed  at 
Antietam.  I  believe  they  were  the  two 
last  men  who  bore  the  name  of  Ives  in 
their  State. 

The  name  of  Wadsworth  is  better 
known  here  than  most  American  names 
in  consequence  of  its  English  connection. 
The  he.ad  of  the  family  was  a  country 
gentleman  living  on  his  est.ates  at  Gen¬ 
esee,  in  New-York  State,  up  to  1860, 
with  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  At  the  news  of  the  attack 
on  the  Union  troops  in  Baltimore  he  in¬ 
stantly  chartered  a  steamer,  loaded  her 
with  provisions,  and  sent  her  up  the  Po¬ 
tomac — a  most  timely  aid  to  the  cnpit<al. 
He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  McDowell, 
and  was  his  right-hand  man  in  the  Bull 
Run  campaign,  his  “  youngest  as  well  as 
his  oldest  aide ;  ”  was  made  a  general 
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Boon  aflerw.inls  ;  .and,  after  Beveral  cam-  j 
paigns,  was  placed  in  comm.and  at  | 
Washington.  Ilis  reputation  as  an  of- 1 
ficer  had  now  become  such  that  at  the  I 
beginning  of  the  hast  campaign  every 
corps  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  applied  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  have  him  with  them  as  briga¬ 
dier.  He  was  killed  in  the  Wilderness 
in  the  last  .advance  on  Richmond.  Ilis 
three  sons  have  all  served,  the  youngest 
having  enlisted  at  sixteen.  Thus  every 
man  in  the  family  served  ;  and  the  only 
married  daughter  is  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Montgomery  Ritchie,  one  of  two  broth¬ 
ers,  both  of  whom  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion,  one  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  by  the 
same  subtle  disease  which  struck  down 
Captain  Ives. 

I  could  go  to  any  length,  for  my  ac- 
naintance  with  Americans  is  large,  and 
scarcely  know  a  man  who  has  not  lost 
some  relative  in  the  war.  But,  apart 
from  one’s  own  acquaintance,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  famous  colonial  and 
revolution.ary  names  which  has  not  been 
represented.  The  Jays,  Adamses,  Schuy- 
lers,  Livingstons,  Van  Rensselaers,  have 
not  failed  their  country  in  her  second 
great  need  ;  and  have  fought  well,  and 
worked  hard,  though  the  present  hold¬ 
ers  of  these  honored  names,  mostly  quite 
young  men,  have  not  had  time  to  reach 
their  ancestors’  places.  The  bearers  of 
great  names,  I  take  it,  do  not  get  such 
a  st<art  in  the  States  as  with  us  at  home. 
A  descendant  (grandson,  I  believe)  of 
Alex.mder  Il.amilton,  however,  became 
a  general,  while  several  of  his  cous¬ 
ins  rem.ained  in  lower  r.anks.  Colonel 
Fletcher  Webster,  only  surviving  son  of 
Daniel  Webster,  was  killed  in  Virginia. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  excited  most  the 
hopes  and  martial  enthusiasm  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  was 
Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  grandson  of 
the  famous  Governor  John  Winthrop, 
scholar,  traveller,  poet,  athlete,  who  was 
killed  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Great 
Bethel,  June  10th,  1861.  A  son  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Porter,  who  was  distinguished  in 
the  last  war  with  us,  fell  as  a  colonel  in 
the  spring  campaign  of  1864.  Even  the 
families  famous,  as  yet,  for  wealth  only 
h.ave  not  shrunk  from  the  fighting ;  one 
Astor,  at  least,  and  Cuttings,  Scliermer- 
horns,  Lydigs,  and  others,  having  held 
their  own  in  the  volunteer  ranks. 


Or,  let  us  come  to  names  more  familiar 
than  any  other  Transatlantic  ones  to  us — 
the  Boston  group.  Longfellow’s  young 
son  (Charlie,  .as  I  hear  all  men  call  him) 
has  man.aged  to  fight  a  campaign,  and 
get  badly  hit  in  Louisiana,  at  an  age 
when  our  boys  are  thinking  of  their 
freshman’s  term  at  Oxford.  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  (junior),  poet,  artist,  Greek 
scholar,  virtuoso,  has  been  twice — I  was 
going  to  say  killed — well,  shot  through 
the  body  and  neck,  and  again  in  the 
heel  ;  and,  having  fought  through  all  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  is  again  busy  with 
brush  and  pen.  Olmstead  has  fought, 
with  mightier  weapons  than  rifled  can¬ 
non,  at  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission.  Of  four  brothers  Dwight,  two 
were  killed,  and  a  third  fought  his  way 
to  general.  Whittiers,  Appletons,  Lor- 
ings,  Crowninshields,  Dehons  —  but  I 
will  tax  my  readers’  patience  no  longer 
with  rolls  of  names  which,  perhaps,  to 
most  of  them  will  be  names,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  !  Let  this  bast  summing  up  of 
the  work  of  men  of  birth  and  position 
in  one  State  suffice ;  (I  choose  Massa¬ 
chusetts  again,  because,  thanks  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andrew,  we  have  more  accurate 
returns  .as  to  her,  over  here,  than  as  to 
any  other  State).  Since  the  declaration 
of  war,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
officers  from  M.assnchusetts  have  been 
killed — nine  generals,  sixteen  colonels, 
seventeen  lieutenant  •  colonels,  twenty 
majors,  fifteen  surgeons,  two  chaplains, 
one  hundred  and  ten  captains,  and  two 
hundred  .and  forty-five  lieutenants.  Of 
the  thirty-five  general  officers  from  that 
State,  ten  only  have  escaped  wounds. 

Of  all  the  living  graduates  of  Har- 
v.ard  (the  university  of  highest  repute  in 
America),  one  fifth,  or,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  possible,  nineteen  and  some  fraction 
j)er  cent.,  have  served  with  the  army. 
At  Yale  College,  the  percentage  has 
been  even  higher.  Conceive  a  struggle 
which  should  bring  one  in  every  five  of 
men  w’ho  h.ave  taken  degrees  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  under  fire,  and  which 
should  call  on  us,  besides  our  regular 
army,  to  keep  on  foot  and  recruit  for 
three  years  a  volunteer  army  five  times 
as  large  as  our  present  one ! 

Such  plain  facts  and  returns  as  these 
will,  I  am  sure,  convince  tlie  last  skeptic 
— if  there  be  one  left  among  us  at  this 
Yule  tide,  1865 — that  New-England  has 
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not  spared  of  her  best  blood  in  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord,  under  the  burden  and 
heat  of  which  the  whole  North  has  reel¬ 
ed  and  staggered  indeed,  but  without 
ever  bating  heart  or  hope,  and  always 
gaining  fresh  pow'er,  through  three 
years  of  war  w'hich  have  seemed — nay, 
which  have  been — a  lifetime.  In  such 
crises  time  is  not  measured  by  years  or 
days.  The  America  which  looked  on, 
paralyzed  and  doubtful,  W’hen  Joh?i 
lirown  prophesied  all  these  things  on  , 
his  way  to  the  scaffold,  kissing  a  negro 
child  as  he  passed  along,  while  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  and  his  pupils  guarded  the 
gibbet — the  America  of  State  sovereign¬ 
ty  and  Dred  Scott  law%  in  which  the 
Gos|)el  news  meant  avowedly  “  Good 
will  to  white  men,”  and  abolitionistn  j 
was  loathed  as  a  vulgar  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  fanaticism — is  as  far  behind  us  to- 1 
day  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  | 
England  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  France  | 
of  the  Regency.  What  this  means,  for  i 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  for  the  New,  I  , 
w  ill  not  pause  to  consider.  My  estimate 
might  raise  smiles  or  provoke  criticism 
among  us,  both  of  which  (good  as  they 
are  in  their  right  time  and  place)  I  am 
anxious  here  to  avoid. 

I  prefer  at  parting  to  endeavor  to  put 
my  readers  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit, 
the  heart,  and  conscience,  of  the  North, 
in  the  presence  of  their  astounding  suc¬ 
cess.  1  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  a 
glance  at  the  Commemoration  of  tire 
living  and  dead  soldiers  of  Harvard 
University.  Commemoration  Day  at 
Harvard,  in  July,  1865,  must  indeed 
have  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  the 
memories  of  all  those  sons  of  the  first 
of  American  universities  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  gathering.  To  me,  I  own, 
even  the  meagre  reports  one  got  over 
here  in  the  American  pajrers  were  un¬ 
speakably  touching.  The  irrepressible 
joy  of  a  people  delivered,  after  years  of 
stern  work  and  patient  W'aiting,  from  an 
awful  burden,  almost  too  heavy  for 
mortal  shoulders, to  bear,  tempered,  as 
it  was,  by  the  tenderest  sympathy  for 
the  families  of  the  fallen,  and  a  solemn 
turning  to  give  glory  and  thanks  with 
full  heart  to  that  God  w’ho  giveth  vic¬ 
tory,  and  healeth  wounded  spirits,  and 
standeth  above  his  people  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land — the 
mingled  cry  of  triumph,  and  agony,  and  , 


trust,  and  love,  which  went  up  from  the 
very  heart  of  that  meeting — must  ever, 
to  my  mind,  rank  among  the  most 
noble,  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  his¬ 
tory  of  the  century  in  which  we  are  liv¬ 
ing.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  compared  with  ordinary  com¬ 
memoration  poetry.  The  first  is  the 
hymn  written  for  the  commemoration 
service  by  Robert  Lowell : 

“  Thy  work,  0  God,  goes  on  in  earth, 

With  shouts  of  war,  and  harvest  songs  : 
A  ready  will  is  all  our  worth  ; 

To  Thee  our  Maker  all  belongs. 

“  Thanks  for  our  great  and  dear,  who  knew 
To  lavish  life  great  meeds  to  earn  ; 

Our  dead,  our  living,  brave  and  true, 

To  each  who  served  Thee  in  his  turn. 

“  Show  us  true  life  as  in  Thy  Son  ; 

breathe  through  our  flesh  the  Holy 
Ghost ; 

Then  earth's  strongholds  are  stormed  and 
won  ; 

Then  man  dies  faithful  at  his  post. 

“  They  crowd  behind  us  to  this  shade. 

The  youth  who  own  the  coming  years ; 
Be  never  God,  or  land,  betrayed. 

By  any  son  our  Harvard  rears  I  ” 

My  second  quotation  shall  be  a  stanza 
from  the  Commemoration  Ode,  by  the 
beat -known  member  of  the  family, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  author  of  the 
“  Riglow  Papers  :  ” 

“  Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found 
release  ! 

Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of 
His  ways. 

And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought 
thy  peace. 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise  1 
0  Beautiful !  my  Country  I  ours  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 
And  letting  thy  set  lips. 

Freed  from  wrath’s  pale  eclipse. 

The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare. 
What  w’ords  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  com¬ 
pare  ? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  f 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  f 
W e  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee ; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee  ; 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  1” 

Was  ever  truer,  or  braver,  ring  struck 
out  of  the  metal  of  which  English-speak¬ 
ing  men  are  made  ?  If  so,  I  for  one  have 
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yet  to  learn  when,  and  where.  And  now 
at  this  Christmas  time,  when  their  tre¬ 
mendous  storm  -  cloud  has  broken  up, 
and  nothing  but  a  light  streak  or  two 
of  vapor  is  to  be  seen  in  their  heavens, 
let  us  seize  this  precious  moment,  never 
to  recur  again  in  their  or  our  history, 
and,  by  graceful  and  loyal  word  and 
deed,  show  them  that  we  honor,  as  it 
deserves,  the  work  they  have  done  for 
the  world  since  the  election  of  1860,  and 
can  sympathize  with  their  high  hopes 
for  the  future  of  their  continent  with  no 
jealousy  or  distrust,  as  brethren  of  the 
same  stock,  and  children  of  the  same 
Father. 


Cornhlll  Magazine. 

THE  ANCIENT  FENIANS  AND  FENIAN 
LITERATI’ RF* 

Hitherto  there  has  been  but  little 
interest  taken  in  Celtic  history.  Late 
events,  however,  have  excited  a  certain 
degree  of  curiosity  about  a  very  remote 
period  of  the  Celtic  history  of  the  sister 
island.  Who  are  the  Fenians  ?  has  been 
in  almost  every  mouth.  Who  the  Feni¬ 
ans  arc,  it  is  not  easy  to  define ;  who  the 
Fenians  were,  any  Irish  scholar  can  easily 
explain.  They  were  a  number  of  tribes 
or  men  kept  as  a  standing  army,  or  mili¬ 
tary  caste,  solely  for  purposes  of  war  in 
Celtic  Ireland  about  a  couple  of  centuries 
before  the  conversion  of  that  country  to 
Christianity. 

We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  Re¬ 
spectable  Irish  liistory,  commencing  with 
tne  S'ann  Tosach  of  Genesis,  usually 
starts  with  the  account  of  the  coming  of 
the  daughters  of  Adam  to  Ireland,  with 
an  exactness  of  detail  interesting,  but 
hardly  credible.  We,  however,  cannot 
even  go  so  far  back  as  Noah  ;  time  and 
space  forbid.  The  ancient  history  of 
Ireland  divides  conveniently  enough  into 
four  great  periods.  The  first  of  these 
extends  from  no  one  knows  what  time 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  includes  the  in¬ 
vasions  and  occupations  of  the  country 
by  the  Firbolgs,  Nemedi.ans,  Tiiatha  I)e 
Danann,  whoever  they  were,  devils  or 
Druids,  and  lastly  Milesians ;  all  of 
which  are  mythical,  but  standing  on  a 
basis  of  facts  very  hard  to  get  at  now. 
The  second  period  is  less  mythical,  and, 
embracing  men  and  things  of  which  we 
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have  historical  knowledge  in  addition  to 
legendary  accounts  and  local  mementoes, 
stretches  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  until  the  conversion  of  the 
country  to  Christianity — from  the  first 
to  the  fifth  century.  This  might  justly 
be  termed  the  heroic  or  romantic  period 
of  Ilibemo- Celtic  history.  In  it  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  Niall  of  the 
Nino  Hostages,  lived  and  fought ;  in  it 
flourished  Finn  Jilac  Cumhaill,()8gar,  and 
Ossian,  the  heroes  of  Irish  romance.  The 
next,  or  the  Christian  period — from  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  century — was  that  in 
which  religion  and  learning  flourished : 
then  Ireland  obtained  her  most  noble 
name,/««H/a  Sanctorum.  From  the  ninth 
century  the  Danes  made  continual  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  country  ;  they  pillaged  the 
colleges  and  churches,  burnt  the  bouses, 
killed  the  inmates,  and  (as  they  said 
themselves)  drowned  the  books  (in  the 
rivers).  As  in  England,  they  gained, 
and  for  a  short  time  held,  undisputed 
sovereignty  in  the  country :  often  van¬ 
quished,  they  w’ere  never  completely 
extirpated.  A  colony  of  them  remained 
in  Dublin,  governed  by  a  prince  of  their 
own,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  compatriots  had  held  Northumber¬ 
land.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
Norman  flooti  that  had  deluged  England 
overflowed  into  Ireland,  and  submerged 
“  the  leavings  of  the  Danes  ” — the  last 
remnants  of  Celtic  civilization  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Thus  ends  the  ancient  history 
of  Ireland. 

There  are,  then,  four  periods:  the 
mythic,  extending  to  the  Christian  era  ; 
the  heroic,  from  the  beginning  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  until  the  conversion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  Christianity — four  centuries  ;  the 
Christian,  from  the  conversion  of  the 
country  until  the  beginning  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  incursions  —  three  centuries  ;  and 
the  dark  or  Danish  period,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Norman  or  English  inva¬ 
sion  in  the  twelfth  century — three  cen¬ 
turies.  We  can  now  see  whereabouts 
we  are.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the 
heroic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Fenian  period  of  Irish  history. 

There  have  been  many  derivations 
given  for  the  name  J^ana,  from  which 
the  English  form,  Fenians,  is  easily  de¬ 
duced  ;  but  the  only  one  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  which  derives  the  name 
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Fiana  from  Fionn,  or  Finn,  the  name  of 
their  most  celebrated  chieftain.  The 
word  Fiana,  and  the  English  Fenian 
from  its  genitive,  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  “  Finn’s  men,”  or  “  the 
people  of  Finn.”  This  Finn  is  the  same 
whom  Macpherson  has  dubbed  Fingal, 
and  whom  the  modern  Irish  call  Finn 
M.ac  Cool.  In  ancient  writings  he  is 
styled  Finn  Mao  Cnmhaill,  after  his 
father,  Cumhall  {pr.  Coole).  The  name 
Fiana,  or  Fehians,  was  given,  as  we  have 
said  before,  by  ancient  writers  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland  which 
were  permanently  kept  on  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  had  in  return  a  certain  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  public  lands,  and  some  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges.  They  were  the  mili¬ 
tary  caste,  so  to  speak,  at  one  time  in 
Celtic  Ireland.  The  chieftainsliip  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  and  by  the  names  of  those 
families  they  were  usually  denominated. 
Tliose  of  Connaught,  for  instance,  were 
called  the  Clann  of  Morna.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  tribe  or  body  of  them  at¬ 
tached  to  each  provincial  kingdom.  The 
chief  of  those  at  Tara  had  the  command 
of  all,  and  he  himself  was  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  orders  of  the  monarch.  This 
functionary,  often  called  the  King  of  the 
Fenians,  had  great  influence,  and  some¬ 
times  thwarted  and  even  resisted  the 
royal  power  vi  et  amiis.  The  Fenians 
of  Tam  and  those  of  Connaught  make 
the  greatest  figure  in  history  ;  of  those  j 
of  Ulster  and  Munster,  there  is  compar¬ 
atively  little  recorded.  In  the  institution 
of  the  Fenians,  we  have  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  presents  itself  to  us  in 
almost  every  community  in  the  tribe 
state.  Some  tribes,  or  members  of  tribes, 
devote  themselves  to  war,  and  take  or 
receive  from  the  rest,  support  and  honor, 
and  have  sometimes  developed  into  a 
pure  caste,  as  in  India.  This  did  not 
take  place  in  Ireland.  Like  other  great 
military  orders  of  history,  the  Prmtorian 
Guards  and  the  Janissaries,  they  became 
too  powerful  forthe  royal  authorlty,'and 
were  in  consequence  crushed  by  it  on 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  A  rival¬ 
ry  existing  between  two  divisions  of  the 
Fenian  body,  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  ruler,  effected  its  destruction,  and 
Celtic  Ireland  was  saved  from  the  curse 
of  a  military  caste.  The  Book  of  Bally- 
mote — a  b<wk  compiled  about  1891 — 


mentions  (Ossianic  Soc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  210) 
Cumhall  as  the  head  of  the  Fenians 
circa  a.d.  190.  This  Cumhall,  father  of 
the  great  Finn,  was  slain  by  one  of  the 
Clann  of  Morna,  or  Connaught  Fenians, 
w’hcnce  arose  an  undying  hatred  and 
continual  rivalry  between  them  and  tlie 
Clann  of  llaisgne,  to  which  Cumhall  be¬ 
longed.  Finn  M  as  chief  of  the  Fenians 
in  the  reign  of  Cormac  the  Great.  lie 
seems  to  have  brought  the  organization 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  and  he  M’as  able 
by  his  commanding  talents  at  least  to 
smother  np  the  elements  of  discord  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  The  contention  between 
the  two  great  clanns  broke  out  again  after 
his  death,  and  ultimately  caused  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  force.  Of  Finn,  Pinker¬ 
ton  says,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  History 
of  Scotland  (Ossianic  Soc.,  vol.v.,  p.  210), 
that  “  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  talents  for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity 
in  arms.  His  formation  of  a  regular 
standing  army,  in  which  all  Irish  accounts 
agree,  seems  to  have  been  a  rude  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Homan  legions  in  Britain. 
The  idea,  though  simple  enough,  shows 

tirudence,  for  such  a  force  alone  could 
lave  coped  w'ith  the  Romans  had  they 
invaded  Ireland.”  Keating,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  gets  very  solemn  over  Finn  and  his 
Fenians.  He  says  :  “  From  this  Fionn, 
the  established  militia  of  the  kingdom 
were  called  Fiana  Eirionn  ;  and  if  it 
should  be  asserted,  either  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  prejudice,  that  there  were  no 
such  standing  body  of  troops  in  the 
island  as  those  trained  bands,  to  evince 
the  contrary,  let  it  be  considered  that 
this  part  of  history  is  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence  not  to  be  opposed.  In  some  rec¬ 
ords,  which  treat  of  the  old  militia  of 
.Ireland,  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  a 
body  of  men  so  strong,  and  so  tall  of 
stature,  as  is  really  incredible  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  though  they  were  a  brave  and 
undaunted  number  of  troops,  yet  the 
size  of  their  persons  did  not  exceed  the 
common  proportion  of  those  times.  Their 
business  was  to  guard  the  country  against 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  to  support 
the  right  and  succession  of  their  kings, 
and  to  be  ready,  at  the  shortest  notice, 
upon  any  surprise  or  emergency  of  the 
State.  They  were  to  watch  the  sea- 
coasts,  and  to  have  a  strict  eye  upon  the 
creeks  and  havens  of  the  island,  test  any 
pirates  should  be  lurking  there,  to  plun- 
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(ler  the  country  and  infest  the  inhabitants; 
and  they  were  cstablislied  for  the  same 

1)nrposo  as  a  standing  body  of  forces  are 
Lept  up  in  any  nation — to  defend  it  from 
invasion,  to  support  the  right  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  people.” 
What  more  could  Keating  have  given 
them  to  do  ? 

We  must,  however,  return  to  Finn. 
He  married  one  daughter  of  King  Cor- 
mac,  after  he  had  failed  to  get  another, 
Grainne,  who  eloped  when  she  heard  of 
his  intentions  towards  her.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  Celtic  romances  is  the  Elope¬ 
ment  of  GrainnS  with  Dermuid.  This 
Dermuid  was  a  young  and  good-look¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Fenians,  for  whom 
the  Princess  took  a  sudden  fancy  when 
she  found  out  that  Finn  was  coming  to 
ask  her  in  marriage  in  his  old  age — of 
which,  however,  more  hereafter.  Finn 
is  the  great  hero  of  this  period.  At  the 
present  day  he  gets  the  credit  of  making 
or  using  almost  every  great  natural  cu¬ 
riosity  in  the  whole  lan^  It  is  said  that 
he  made  the  Giant’s  Causeway  as  a  high¬ 
way  to  Scotland.  His  profile  is  to  be 
been  on  many  mountain  outlines.  He 
has  increased  in  size  and  physical  im¬ 
portance  every  century  since  his  death, 
while  his  intellectual  greatness  has  been 
forgotten.  From  being  an  ordinary 
mortal  with  an  extraordinary  bnain,  he 
has  developed,  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  people,  into  a  giant — a  mere  physical 
monstrosity,  and  (how  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !)  —  into  a  bugbear  for  naughty 
children.  There  is  hardly  a  hilLside  in 
Ireland  that  does  not  preserve  a  legend 
of  him.  Of  all  Irishmen,  he  is  the 
best  known  to  tourists — they  meet  him 
everywhere.  Finn,  however,  j)eri8hed  at 
last  —  as  even  the  heroic  must  do  He 
was  treacherously  slain  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Boyne,  when  unarmed  and  un¬ 
attended.  The  following  is  the  notice  of 
his  death  in  the  great  Anmils  of  Ireland 
by  the  Four  Masters  : 

“Ago  of  Christ,  283,  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Cairbre :  'Finn,  grandson  of 
llaisgne,  fell  by  Aichleach,  son  of  Duib- 
dreann,  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann  of 
the  Luaighui  Teamhrach  (Tara)  at  Ath- 
Brea,  upon  the  Boinn,  of  which  it  was 
said : 

‘  Finn  was  killed — it  was  with  darts. 

With  a  lamentable  wound : 


Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  cut  off 

The  head  of  the  son  of  Mochtamun  (i  «. 
Finn). 

Were  it  not  that  Caoilte  took  revenge, 

It  would  have  been  a  victory  over  all  his 
true  battles  ; 

The  three  were  cut  off  by  him, 

Exulting  over  the  royal  champion.’  ” 

This  King  Cairbre,  surnamed  “  of  the 
Liffey,”  was  a  son  and  a  successor  of  Cor- 
mac  above  mentioned.  He,  after  Finn’s 
death,  disbanded  and  outlawed  the  Claim 
of  Baisgne,  hitherto  the  most  powerful 
division  of  the  Fenians,  and  that  ,to 
which  the  commanders  had  belonged, 
retaining  in  his  service  the  Clann  of 
Morna,  the  Fenians  of  Connaught.  Thus 
exiled,  they  rejiaired  to  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Munster,  Mogha-Corb,  who 
was  a  grandson  of  Finn.  He  espoused 
their  cause,  and  retained  them  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  su¬ 
preme  king,  the  monarch.  This  brought 
on  a  war,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Gaura  between  the  monarch  and  the 
King  of  Munster,  in  which  the  monarch 
lost  nis  life  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom 
he  had  driven  into  exile ;  and  the  two 
great  clanns  of  the  Fenians  slaughter¬ 
ed  each  other  almost  to  extermination. 
Whence  the  very  next  entry  in  the 
Anjinls  is: 

“  Age  of  Christ,  284  :  After  C.airbre 
Liffeaciiair  ( ‘  of  the  Liftey  ’  )  had  been 
seventeen  years  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra- 
Aichle  (‘  Gaura  ’)  by  the  hand  of  Semeon, 
son  of  Cearb,  (  one  )  of  the  Fotharta  : 
Fearcorb  ( ‘  Mogha-Corb  ’ ),  the  son  of 
Cormao  Cas  (‘  King  of  Munster  who  mar¬ 
ried  Finn’s  daughter  ’ ),  having  brought 
the  Fiana  with  him,  against  the  king,  to 
defend  Lcath  -  Mhogha  (  ‘  the  southern 
half  of  Ireland  ’ )  against  him.” 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  Fiana  or 
Fenians,  and  thus  the  monarch  died,  not, 
however,  until  he  had  slain  in  single 
combat  Osgar,  their  commander.  The 
legends  still  existing  about  the  Fenians 
and  their  great  chief  are  numberless.  Ir, 
is  said  that  there  were  in  times  of  peace 
three  battalions  of  them,  which  could  be 
increased  to  seven  when  the  necessities 
of  war  required,  each  battalion  number¬ 
ing  three  thousand  men.  Keating  says, 
that  before  a  man  was  enrolled,  he  hud 
to  subscribe  to  several  articles,  curious 
enough  in  all  conscience :  “  The  first. 
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that  when  he  was  disposed  to  marry,  he 
should  not  follow  the  mercenary  custom 
of  insisting  upon  a  portion  with  a  wife ; 
but,  without  regard  to  her  fortune,  he 
should  choose  a  woman  for  her  virtue, 
her  courtesy,  and  good  manners;  the 
second,  that  he  should  never  offer  vio¬ 
lence  to  a  woman,  or  attempt  to  ravish 
her ;  the  third,  that  he  would  be  chari¬ 
table  and  relieve  the  poor  who  desired 
meat  and  drink,  as  far  as  his  abilities 
would  permit ;  and  the  fourth,  that  he 
W’ould  not  turn  his  back  or  refuse  to 
fight  with  nine  men  of  any  other  nation 
that  set  upon  him,  and  offered  to  fight 
with  him.”  It  is  surely  no  wonder  that 
the  modern  Irish  are  so  pugnacious  and 
so  fond  of  a  row,  when  their  ancestors 
were  willing  to  fight  against  such  odds 
rather  than  miss  a  good  shindy.  We 
must,  however,  go  back  to  the  Fiana. 
Keating  8.ays  that  there  were  several 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  admission  of 
recruits  to  the  Fenian  ranks.  The  parents 
must  give  up  all  right  to  revenge  or  com- ! 
pensation  for  the  candidate’s  death — a 
very  necessary  regulation  in  a  state  of 
society  when  the  punishment  for  a  death 
was  either  revenge  or  eric.  He  must  be 
able  to  compose  verses.  lie  must  be  ex¬ 
pert  with  his  weapons,  and  he  was  expos¬ 
ed  to  a  very  good  test — he  had  to  denend 
himself  from  the  javelins  of  nine  soldiers 
thrown  at  him  at  once.  He  was  obliged 
to  run  through  a  wood  pursued  by  some 
of  the  Fenians,  in  order  to  test  his  fleet¬ 
ness  and  agility.  He  must  be  able  to 
hold  his  weapon  without  shaking  ;  if  his 
hand  shook  he  was  rejected.  He  must 
be  so  swift  and  so  light  of  foot  as  not  to 
break  a  rotten  stick  by  treading  upon  it ; 
and,  hardest  of  all  to  do,  he  must  be  able, 
without  stopping  or  lessening  his  speed, 
to  draw  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot.  We 
would  very  much  like  to  see  the  crowd 
who  call  themselves  by  the  ancient  name 
of  Fenians  trving  these  tests;  very  few 
of  them,  indeed,  would  pass  muster. 
Many  people  now  hear  for  the  first  time 
of  the  emblem  called  “  the  sunburst  of 
Erin.”  The  innocent  original  for  this 
now  treasonable  device  was  Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill’s  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  legends  still  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  people  there  is  a  "reat 
mass  of  BIS.  in  the  great  libiniries  ot  Ire¬ 
land  taken  up  with  the  exploits  of  Finn 
and  the  Fenians.  O’Curry,  in  his  anal¬ 


ysis  of  existing  Celtic  mss.  (Lectures 
on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Irish  History), 
makes  a  division  of  them  iuto  five  prin¬ 
cipal  classes,  namely :  the  Annals ;  the 
Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees; 
the  Historic  Tales  ;  the  Imaginative  Tales 
and  Poems,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Writ¬ 
ings.  The  fourth  of  these  divisions,  the 
Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems,  are  main¬ 
ly  about  the  Fenian  |)eriod,  and  have  for 
their  subject  Finn  and  the  Fenian  heroes. 
Whence  they  are  often  called  Fenian 
Tales-  and  Poems,  and  still  oftener  Feni¬ 
an  Tales  and  Ossianic  Poems.  O’Curry 
says  :  “  The  purely  imaginative  literature 
of  the  ancient  Gaedhils  still  existing  in 
MSS.  which  have  been  handed  down  t«) 
us  in  safety,  may  be  divided  into  distinct 
classes,  some  of  which  are  compositions 
yet  more  ancient  than  the  others.  The 
earliest  of  all — if  we  regard  merely  the 
authors  to  whom  they  are  attributed — 
are  the  poems  or  metrical  tales  called  the 
Fenian  Poems,  many  of  which  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  Oisin  (Ossian)  and  Fergus, 
the  sons  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  some  of 
them  to  Finn  himself,  and  some  to  his 
cousin  Caoilt^.  After  these  may  be 
placed  the  prose  recitals,  probably  found¬ 
ed  on  similar  poems  now  lost,  but  prob¬ 
ably  also  themselves  compositions  of  as 
early  a  date ;  I  mean  those  stories  com¬ 
monly  called  Fenian  Tales.  Finally, 
after  the  Fenian  poems  and  tales,  in 
point  of  date,  we  find  a  great  number  of 
romantic  legends  and  tales,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  many  of  which  were  certainly 
composed  at  a  very  remote  period,  but 
of  which  the  various  dates  of  composi¬ 
tion  extend  down  almost  to  our  own 
times.  And  it  is  within  my  own  mem¬ 
ory  that  in  Clare,  and  throughout  Mun¬ 
ster,  the  invention  and  reeital  of  such 
romantic  tales  continue  to  afford  a  favor¬ 
ite  delight  to  the  still  Gaedhilic-speaking 

fieople.’’  He  considers  the  ms.  tales  of 
ater  than  the  twelfth  century,  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  value.  He  divides  the 
more  ancient  into  four  classes :  the  first, 
comprising  those  ascribed  directly  to  the 
Fenian  chiefs,  Finn,  Oisin,  Fergus,  and 
Caoilte  ;  the  second,  consisting  of  tracts 
made  up  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse, 
ascribed  to  some  one  of  the  same  person¬ 
ages,  but  related  by  a  second  person ; 
tlie  third,  containing  miscellaneous  po- 
I  ems,  descriptive  of  passages  in  the  life  of 
Finn  and  his  warriors,  but  not  ascribed 
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to  any  author ;  and  the  fourth,  consist- 
itjg  of  certain  tales  in  a  romantic  style 
relating  to  the  same.  To  Finn  are 
ascribed  five  existing  poems,  to  Oisin 
but  two,  which  can  be  traced  so  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  Fergus, 
“  the  eloquent,”  one,  and  to  Caoilte  one. 
To  the  second  class  belongs  the  “  Dia¬ 
logue  of  the  Ancient  Men,”  namely,  Oisin 
and  Caoilt^,  who,  the  legend  states,  out¬ 
lived  the  rest  of  the  Fenian  chiefs,  and 
even  conversed  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
related  to  him  the  exploits  of  the  Feni¬ 
ans.  The  third  class  are  oflen  called 
“  Ossianio,”  since  the  legend  gives  them 
as  conversations  between  Ossian  and  St. 
Patrick  about  the  Fenians.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  these  poems,  we  give  a  few  stan- 
/..as  from  the  opening  of  the  well-known 
“Lamentation  of  Oisin  after  the  Feni¬ 
ans.”  (Ossianic  Soc.,  vol.,  iii.  p.  230.) 

“Alas!  0  Fionn  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the 
hosts ! 

()  Oscar  of  the  fight,  my  son  ! 

Are  ye  living,  or  in  what  land, 

While  Oisin  is  without  action  or  strength  ? 

“Alas!  I  am  a  withered  old  man. 

Lacking  food,  drink,  and  sleep  ; 

Suffering  the  oppression  of  Patrick  and  his 
clerics, 

In  pitiful  want  and  gloom. 

“  Alas !  it  is  a  piteous  tide. 

That  I  am  now  hidden  from  the  Fenians: 
LisU-ning  to  the  drowsy  noise  of  a  bell, 

I  grieve  now,  and  rejoice  not. 

“  Alas !  0  tribe  of  the  mighty  battles. 

Great  was  your  love  of  valor  once  : 

Whither  is  your  rightful  nature  gone. 

That  ye  care  not  whether  it  be  well  with 
Oisin  t 

“  Alas !  sorrowful  is  my  end, 

Since  I  have  lost  my  stren^h  and  vigor ; 
Without  the  chase,  without  music  by  me. 
While  I  muse  on  the  beauty  of  the  men. 

“Alas!  whither  go  tiie  men  that  were 
mighty, 

Tliat  they  come  not  to  succor  me  ? 

O  Oscar,  of  the  sharp  blades  of  victory. 
Come  and  release  thy  father  from  this  bond¬ 
age-". 

Oisin  then  goes  on  to  bewail  his  hard 
fate,  living  on  the  pitiful  dole  of  Patrick 
and  his  clergy,  and  compares  his  present 
woeful  plight  with  his  former  condition 
as  a  Fenian  chief.  The  last  class  of  Fe¬ 
nian  literature  recognized  by  Professor 
O’Curry  is  the  Fenian  Uiles.  One  of  the 


most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  one  before 
mentioned,  the  Elopement  of  Dermuid 
and  Graimie.  Finn,  in  his  old  age, 
wants  a  wife,  and  is  recommended  the 
King’s  daugliter,  the  Princess  Grainne, 
but  not  being  on  good  terms  with  King 
Corra.ac,  is  afraid  that  ho  would  get  a 
refusal  if  he  made  a  |)er8onaI  application, 
so  he  sends  two  of  his  friends  to  ask 
Cormac.  Cormac  has  no  objection  ;  but 
as  Grainne  had  upset  all  previous  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  same  kind,  and  Cor¬ 
mac  had  got  the  blame,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  but  told 
them  to  apply  to  the  Princess  herself. 
She  told  the  King  her  father  :  “  If  he  be  a 
fitting  son-in-law  for  thee,  why  should  he 
not  bo  a  fitting  husband  and  mate  for 
me?”  Finn  and  his  retinue  come  to 
Tara,  and  are  right  royally  received. 
A  splendid  banquet  is  laid  out,  at  which 
the  Princess  herself  is  present.  Getting 
a  certain  Druid  beside  her,  she  finds  out 
from  him  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and 
the  names  of  the  principal  Fenians  at 
the  banquet  (Ossianic  Soc.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
49).  “There  sat  there  a  Druid  and  a 
skilful  man  of  knowledge  oC  the  people 
of  Fionn  before  Grainne,  the  daughter 
of  Cormac,  that  is,  Daire  ‘of  the  poems,’ 
son  of  Morna;*and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  there  arose  gentle  talking  and  mut¬ 
ual  discourse  between  him.self  and  Grain¬ 
ne.  Then  Daire  arose  and  stood  before 
Grainne,  and  sang  her  the  songs  and  the 
verses  and  the  sweet  poems  of  her 
fathers  and  of  her  ancestors ;  and  then 
Grainn6  spoke  and  askeil  the  Druid : 

‘  What  is  the  thing  or  matter  wherefore 
Fionn  is  come  to  this  place  to-night  ?’ 

‘“If  thou  knowest  not  that,’  said  the 
Druid,  ‘  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  know  it 
not.’ 

“  ‘  I  desire  to  learn  it  of  thee,’  said 
Grainne. 

“  ‘  Well,  then,’  quoth  the  Druid,  ‘it  is 
to  ask  thee  as  wife  and  mate  that  Fionn 
is  come  to  this  place  to-nmht.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  a  great  marvel  to  me,’  said 
Grainne,  ‘  that  it  is  not  for  Oisin  that 
Fionn  asks  me  ;  fur  it  were  fitter  to  give 
me  such  as  he  than  a  man  that  is  older 
than  my  father.’ 

“  ‘  Say  not  that,’  said  the  Druid,  ‘  for 
if  Fionn  were  to  hear  thee,  ho  himself 
would  not  have  thee,  neither  would 
Oisin  dare  to  take  thee.’ 

“‘Tell  me  now,’  said  Grainn^,  ‘  whoi. 
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is  that  warrior  at  the  right  shoulder  of 
Oisin  the  son  of  Fionn  ?  ’ 

“‘Yonder,’  said  the  Druid,  ‘is  Goll 
Mac  Morna,  the  active,  the  warlike.* 

“  ‘  Who  is  th.at  warrior  at  the  shoulder 
of  Goll  ?  ’  said  Grainnc. 

“  ‘  Oscar  the  son  of  Oisin,’  said  the 
Druid. 

“  ‘  Who  is  that  graceful-legged  man  at 
the  shoulder  of  Oscar  ?  ’  said  Grainnc. 

“  ‘  Caoilt4  Mac  lionain,’  said  the 
Druid. 

“  ‘  What  haughty,  impetuous  warrior  is 
that  yonder  at  the  shoulder  of  Caoilt6  ?  ’ 
said  Grainn6. 

“  ‘  The  son  of  Lughaidh  of  the  mighty 
hand,  and  that  man  is  sister’s  son  to 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,’  said  the  Druid. 

“  ‘  Who  is  that  sweet  worded  man  with 
the  dimple,  upon  whom  is  the  curling 
dark-black  hair,  and  [who  has]  the  tw’O 
ruddy,  l)erry-rcd  cheeks,  upon  the  left 
hand  of  Oisin  the  son  of  Fionn  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That  man  is  Diarmuid,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Duibhue,  the  white-toothed,  of 
1  he  lightsome  countenance :  that  is,  the 
best  lover  of  women  and  of  maidens  that 
is  ill  the  wlrole  world.’  ” 

The  Princess  then  sent  for  her  own 
/  jewelled,  golden-chased  goblet,”  and, 
as  was  the  custom,  sent  *  it  round  with 
her  handmaiden  to  whomsoever  of  the 
guests  she  chose  specially  to  honor.  She 
did  not  send  it  to  Diarmuid  and  some 
others  of  the  younger  warriors,  but  sent 
it  to  Finn,  to  her  father,  and  to  the  rest. 
Gradually  these  sank  into  a  profound 
slumber,  for  the  cup  had  been  of  course 
drugged.  She  then  made  her  case  known 
to  the  young  warriors,  but  from  fear  of 
Finn’s  revenge  they  refused  to  assist  her. 
She  then  went  to  the  extremity  of  lay¬ 
ing  geasa^  or  bonds  of  honor,  upon  Diar¬ 
muid,  that  he  should  relieve  her ;  and 
from  this,  according  to  the  Celtic  laws 
of  honor,  there  was  no  escape.  All  the 
rest  advised  him  to  go  with  her.  She 
left  the  palace  by  a  wicket  gate,  to  meet 
him  outside  the  town.  He  went  over 
the  palisade. 

“  After  that  Diarmuid  arose  and  stood, 
and  stretched  forth  his  active  warrior 
hand  over  his  broad  weapons,  and  took 
leave  and  farewell  of  Oisin  and  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Fenians  ;  and  not  bigger  is 
a  smooth  crimson  whortleberry  than  was 
each_  tear  that  Diarmuid  shea  from  his 
eyes  at  parting  with  his  people.  Diar¬ 


muid  went  to  the  top  of  the  fort,  and 

Eut  the  shafts  of  his  two  javelins  under 
im,  and  rose  with  an  airy,  very  light, 
exceeding  high  bird-like  leap,  until  he 
attained  the  breadth  of  his  two  soles  of 
the  beautiful  grass-green  earth  on  the 
lain  without,  and  there  Grainn6  met 
im.  Then  Diarmuid  spoke,  and  what 
he  said  was:  ‘I  trow,  O  Grainne,  that 
this  is  an  evil  course  upon  which  thou 
art  come :  for  it  were  better  for  thee  to 
have  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  for  lover  than 
myself,  seeing  that  I  know  not  what 
nook,  or  corner,  or  remote  part  of  Erin 
I  can  take  thee  to  now.  Return  again 
to  the  town,  and  Fionn  will  never  learn 
what  thou  hast  done.’  ‘It  is  certain 
that  I  will  not  go  back,’  said  Grainne, 
‘  and  that  I  will  not  part  from  thee  until 
death  part  me  from  thee.’  ‘Then  go 
forward,  O  Grainne,’  said  Diarmuid.” 

Diarmuid,  thus  carried  off  nolens  vo- 
lens,  falls  in  desperate  love  with  the  brave 
woman  and  the  tw’o  set  out,  pursued  by 
Finn  and  her  father;  and  their  adventures 
through  Ireland,  hunted  by  the  two  old 
gentlemen,  and  assisted  by  the  young 
officers  of  the  Fenians,  forms  the  plot  of 
this  old  Celtic  romance.  The  reader 
must  excuse  our  wandering  from  history 
into  rom.ance,  even  though  it  is  concerned 
wdth  the  Celts  in  the  third  century. 


Chamber!^  Jouraal. 

THE  DIPLOMATISTS  STORY. 

I  WAS  an  attach^  at  Mexico ;  but  as 
the  work  of  diplomacy,  in  that  half-civ¬ 
ilized  region,  was  more  nominal  than 
real,  I  easily  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  two  months.  My  holidays,  of  which 
our  good  old  chief  was  as  liberal  as  the 
rules  of  the  service  allowed,  were  always 
1  spent  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  which  to 
me  at  least  possessed  an  attraction  that 
made  me  regardless  of  the  rough  road 
and  the  lawless  condition  of  the  country. 
Among  the  British  residents  at  Chihua¬ 
hua  was  a  certain  Mr.  West,  and  it  was 
for  Lily  West’s  sake  that  I  rode  unre- 
piningly  those  many  leagues  of  dangerous 
and  toilsome  wayfaring  that  lay  between 
the  coital  and  that  remote  northern  city. 
Yes,  I  loved  pretty  Lily  very  dearly ; 
her  blue  eyes  haunted  me  in  my  dreams 
far  off  in  Mexico ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
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think  that  tiin  lovely  little  Eugliah  girl 
was  not  intlifferent  to  me. 

But  Mr.  West  was  a  terribly  rich 
man  ;  and  Charles  Carey,  unpaid  attaclie 
at  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  JNIexican  Le¬ 
gation,  Wiis  too  poor  to  ask  for  the  hand 
of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  as  Lily  had  un¬ 
luckily  become.  Her  father  had  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  his  investments 
— all  ho  touched  turned  to  gold,  and 
some  neglected  mines,  which  he  had 
purchased  iu  the  heart  of  that  silver-pro¬ 
ducing  district,  were  bringing  him  m  a 
great  revenue.  It  had  been  otherwise 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  my  stay  in 
Mexico,  when  11^  beeu  tuicuatomed  to 
pass  roy  vacatlnrif  at  the  merchant’s 
liospitable  dwelling,  and  when  I  had  fan¬ 
cied  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  encourage  ray  attachment  to 
their  daughter.  Mr.  West  was  an  old 
friend  of  my  family  ;  my  grandfather,  I 
believe,  had  once  rendered  him  an  im¬ 
portant  service,  and  I  had  been  welcom¬ 
ed  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  press¬ 
ed  to  renew  ray  visits  as  often  as  the 
routine  of  the  legation  permitted.  But 
by  ill-luck,  as  1  thought',  viewing  the 
oeonrrence  with  a  lover’s  selfishness,  the 
mines  of  Rio  Seco  and  Cerro  del  Cruz 
saddenly  began  to  yield  great  (|uaatitie8 
of  virgin  ore,  and  my  chance  ot  winning 
Lily  sank  to  zero  as  the  silver  shower 
poared  in. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  and  surprised 
when  the  merchant  s  letter  of  invitation 
arrived,  good  -  humoredly  chiding  me 
M’ith  neglecting  old  friends,  and  urging 
me  to  come  to  Chihuahua  before  the  fine 
weather  should  come  to  a  close.  But 
when  I  reached  my  destination,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  genial  squeeze  of  the  hand 
with  which  my  host  welcomed  me,  it 
struck  me  that  his  reception  of  me, 
though  as  hearty  as  ever,  had  a  tinge  of 
awkwardness  about  it  that  sat  very  ill  on 
the  bluff  jovial  Englishman. 

“  Sit  down  here  a  minute  or  two, 
Carey,  my  boy,”  said  my  entertainer, 
pushing  one  of  the  American  rocking- 
chairs  towards  rae^  and  offering  me  the 
choice  of  a  collection  of  rare  Havanas 
— “  sit  down  a  moment,  and  tell  mo 
about  your  journey.  My  daughter  is 
up  stairs  with  her  mother,  and  Mr.  Lar- 
pent  is  with  them  :  better  let  them  set¬ 
tle  their  affairs  before  we  join  them,  per¬ 
haps.” 


And  the  merchant  tried  to  laugh,  but 
failed  dismally,  and  appeared  very  ner¬ 
vous  and  confused ;  but  I  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  this,  so  busy  was  I  in  endeavoring 
to  make  out  the  purport  of  his  words. 
“  Mr.  Larpent  1”  Who,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  was  mystoHous,  could  be  this  un¬ 
known  personage,  and  what  affairs  could 
he  have  to  settle  with  Lily  and  her 
mother?  I  had  never  heard  of  him  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  English  community  at  Chi¬ 
huahua  was  small.  The  merchant  saw 
my  perplexity,  and  he  cleared  his  throat 
by  a  desperate  effort,  and  blurted  out  the 
truth.  “  Look  here,  Carey ;  you  are  an 
old  friend,  and  may  as  well  hear  the  state 
of  the  Ciise  at  once.  Mr.  Larpent  has 
m!ide  my  girl  an  offer  of  marriage,  and 
she — that  is,  we — I  mean  it  is  agreed 
that  she  is  to  accept  bis  proiwsals.  That’s 
the  long  and  short  of  it.  Tou  see  Lily 
will  come  into  a  great  deal  of  money 
when  I  die ;  and  this  Mr.  Larpent — he 
is  a  nephew  of  old  Mr.  King’s,  at  Du¬ 
rango — turns  out  to  be  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Joseph  Larpent,  and  will  be  the  bar¬ 
onet  in  due  time ;  and  there’s  a  tolerable 
estate,  mortgaged  over  bead  and  ears, 
which  my  cash  would  set  clear.  And  so, 
as  Lily’s  mother  thought  the  match  a 
good  one  ” - 

I  think  Mr.  West  mnsl  have  said  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  same  purport,  but  I 
only  heard  his  voice  sounding  in  my  ears 
without  catching  the  sense  of  a  single 
syllable.  I  felt  as  wretched  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  sincerely  in  love, 
had  a  right  to  feel  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for,  although  ever  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fresh  veins  of  silver,  I  had 
felt  that  a  barrier  w.as  raised  between 
dear  Lily  and  me,  I  h.ad  half  unoou- 
scioHsly  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  acci¬ 
dents  to  smooth  away  this  obstacle  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  I  heard  that  an  accepted 
suitor  w.a8  in  the  hotise  that  I  realized 
tlie  sad  truth  th.at  Lily  was  lost  to  me. 

It  may  have  been  a  very  poor-spirited 
proceeding  on  my  part  to  remain  as  the 
merchant’s  guest  at  Chihuahua,  instead 
of  remounting  my  hor.se,  .and  starting  on 
the  return  journey  to  Mexico,  as  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  my  feelings  I  w.as 
tempted  to  do.  But  1  stayed.  Though 
hope  was  dead  in  me,  I  could  not  tear 
myself  away,  the  rather  that  Lily  seem¬ 
ed  to  bo  anything  but  happy  in  her  new 
engagement.  More  than  once  I  surprised 
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her  in  tears,  and  her  temper  seemed  to 
be  growing  wilful  and  capricions ;  for 
she  was  sometimes  in  extravantly  high 
spirits,  and  at  others,  sad  and  spiritless. 
I,.arpent,  my  successful  rival,  had  been 
no  choice  of  hers ;  but  she  was  a  gentle, 
plastic  creature,  used  to  obey  her  par¬ 
ents,  and  she  had  yieldetl  to  her  moth¬ 
er’s  urgency  in  the  matter.  As  for  Mrs. 
West,  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  a 
well-meaning  one,  but  she  was  also  one 
of  those  didactic  matrons  who  love  to 
spare  their  children  the  trouble  of  think¬ 
ing  for  themselves  in  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  concerns  of  life,  and  she  had  a  foible 
for  rank,  which  made  the  Larpents’ 
Hloody  Hand  appear  a  prize  worth  the 
winning. 

Mr.  Larpent  himself  I  did  not  like, 
nor  was  my  antipathy  to  him  w’holly  due 
to  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  rival.  I 
should  have  viewed  him  with  some  dis¬ 
trust  had  we  met  as  casual  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  I  felt,  in  the  midst  of  my  own 
pain,  an  unselfish  regret  that  Lily’s 
iiappiness  should  be  given  into  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  such  as  he.  Yet  there  was  no 
denying  that  in  some  respects  he  w.as  an 
eligible  suitor.  He  was  a  handsome, 
well-bred  fellow,  with  a  showy  manner, 
and  a  good  many  suiierficial  graces  and 
accomplishments.  He  had  travelled 
much — had  been  at  .foreign  courts,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  societies,  from  the  hoch- 
iPo/Ugeboren  circles  of  Vienna,  to  the  art 
colony  at  Rome,  and  talked  well  on  all 
subjects.  He  had  a  good  temper,  and 
was  really  a  pleasant  companion.  But 
I  put  no  faith  in  him.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  shifty  and  restless  in  his  manner 
that  displeased  me,  and  his  quick  black 
eye  always  avoided  meeting  mine  openly, 
and  drooped  when  I  looked  him  full  in 
the  face.  His  antecedents,  too,  were  of 
a  nature  that  did  not  augur  well  fur  his 
stability  of  purpose.  He  had  been  in 
the  army,  and  in  India  with  his  regiment, 
but  had  suddenly  returned  home  on  sick 
leave,  and  sold  out.  He  was,  indeed, 
never  very  willing  to  talk  about  his 
military  career,  though  I  gradually 
learned  he  had  been  at  Oxford  for  two 
terms,  then  at  the  Temple  as  a  law  stu¬ 
dent,  and  afterw'ards  in  Jamaica  as  a 
manager  of  an  estate.  But  nothing 
prospered  with  him,  and  he  stuck  to 
nothing.  It  was  this  unsteadiness  of 
nature  and  purpose  that  occasioned  my 
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I  repugnance  to  him  ;  and  I  believed  that 
the  inervh.ant  liked  him  as  little  as  I  did. 
But  Mrs.  West  was  bent  upon  Inailing 
her  daughter  as  Lady  Larpent. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  upon  my  hands, 
for,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  remain¬ 
ed  constantly  to  play  the  awkw'ard  part 
of  a  third  party  to  the  betrothed  couple, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  spared  the 
sight  of  Larpent’s  victory.  So  I  resign¬ 
ed  the  drawing  -  room  to  him,  and  de¬ 
voted  myself  to  long  rambles  almut  the 
country,  visiting  the  silver  mines,  ex- 
])loring  Mexican  tombs  for  buried  antiq¬ 
uities,  and  sometimes  absenting  mvself 
for  days  to  hunt  on  the  northern  prairies, 
in  company  with  some  wild  herdsmen, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on  one 
of  my  former  visits,  and  who  were  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  leave  their  half  -  savage 
cattle,  and  teach  the  English  stranger 
how  to  chase  the  boar  or  the  panther  of 
the  sierras. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  great  change 
had  come  over  Chihuahua,  usually  a  dull 
jtlaoe,  sleeping  quietly  in  its  torpor  and 
decay,  like  most  Jlexican  towns.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  great  confiscation, 
or,  as  the  clerical  parly  termed  it,  spo¬ 
liation  of  the  church  lands  of  Mexico ; 
and  the  priestly  faction,  unable  to  keep 
the  field,  were  using  every  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  in  tllfcir  power  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  republic.  Among  other 
engines  for  acting  on  the  pojiular  mind, 
a  species  of  Romish  revival  had  l>eon  in¬ 
augurated  with  some  success,  and  no¬ 
where  was  this  more  the  case  than  at 
Chihuahua.  The  most  fervid  preachers, 
week  after  week,  made  the  church  aisles 
ring  with  their  florid  eloquence,  and  their 
fierce  denunciations  of  the  sacrilegious 
policy  of  the  Liberals.  But  the  reac¬ 
tionists  were  far  from  trusting  to  elo¬ 
quence  alone.  They  had  enlisted  music, 
incense,  gorgeous  decorations,  dazzling 
floods  of  artificial  light — all,  in  fact,  that 
could  appeal  to  the  senses — on  their  side 
of  the  argument,  and  town  vied  with 
town,  convent  with  convent,  in  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  their  processions,  and  the 
novelty  of  their  ecclesiastical  ceremonies. 

Chihuahua,  as  it  so  happened,  possess¬ 
ed,  what  is  rare  among  the  slothful 
monks  of  Mexico,  an  ecclesiastic  of  con¬ 
siderable  ability  and  shrewdness,  as  well 
as  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  turn,  and 
this  was  Father  Diego,  the  sub-prior  of 
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the  Capuchins.  Don  Diego  had  taken 
tlie  lead  most  energetically  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement.  Thanks  to  him,  new 
relics  had  been  purchased  or  discovered, 
new  shrines  built ;  and  the  cathedral  of 
Chihuahua,  splendid  with  theatrical  dec¬ 
orations,  far  outshone  in  the  number  of 
its  lamps,  garlands,  b.annors,  and  hang¬ 
ings  of  every  hue,  stiff  with  embroiderer 
of  gold  and  silver,  its  eclipsed  competi¬ 
tor  of  Durango.  Not  content  with  all 
this,  with  all  that  music,  and  incense, 
and  rich  clothes,  and  the  pomp  of  rere- 
dus,  and  screen,  and  dais  could  effect,  it 
was  understood  that  the  sub-prior  and 
the  priests  were  in  treaty  with  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  pyrotechnist,  then  at  Mex¬ 
ico,  to  come  with  a  cargo  of  his  perilous 
wares  to  Chihuahua,  and  to  prepare  a 
succession  of  “  effects  ”  of  the  most  star¬ 
tling  and  brilliant  description,  for  a  grand 
festival  of  the  church. 

The  time  selected  was  Christmas  Eve, 
or  as  it  is  there  styled,  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity,  and  the  place  was  the  high 
church  or  cathedral  of  St.  Jago,  the 
principal  of  the  churches  of  Chihuahua. 
All  the  female  population  of  the  city 
hud  long  been  in  a  ferment  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  few  French  and  Spanish 
milliners  of  the  place  worked  night  and 
day  to  deck  out  their  customers  for  what 
it  was  declared  would  be  better  worth 
seeing  than  a  iertttllia  or  a  bull-fight,  muy 
iplendido  f 

“Lily — Miss  West,’’  said  I,  meeting 
Lily  in  the  garden,  and  for  a  wonder, 
alone — “  I  wish,  I  do  very  much  wish, 
that  you  would  stay  away  from  this 
show  of  theirs — the  Feast  of  the  Nativi¬ 
ty,  I  mean.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  some 
evil  will  come  of  it.  The  monks  and 
their  French  ally  are  utterly  reckless  in 
their  vanity  and  mad  passion  for  display. 
I  have  just  been  to  watch  the  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
whole  affair  is  not  only  a  silly  display, 
in  the  w’orst  possible  taste,  but  full  of 
,  <langer  as  well.  The  great  church,  full 
of  combustibles  of  all  sorts,  and  crowd¬ 
ed  with  ladies  in  thin  gauzy  finery,  such 
as  Mexican  belles  tciU  wear,  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  spark  that  falls 
among  all  that  muslin  and  lace  and  silk 
and  gilded  pasteboard.  I  wish  you  would 
take  my  advice,  and  ” - 

“  What  advice  may  that  be  ?  Won’t 
it  benefit  me,  too  ?  ”  interrupted  Larpent 


in  his  gay  way,  as  he  came  strolling 
down  a  side -path,  fringed  w’ith  mag¬ 
nolias.  “  I  have  come  ns  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  half  a  score  of  dark-eyed  seiiorns, 
who  are  w’aiting  impatiently  for  Miss 
West  to  go  in  and  speak  to  them.  There 
is  Aladame  Miifioz,  and  the  Marqneza, 
and  Inez  and  Rosalie  Perez,  and  the  rest 
of  Lily’s  fan-flirting  very  dear  friends. 
They  have  come  to  arrange  about  going 
together  to  the  Vigil — a  great  compli¬ 
ment  to  08  heretics.” 

All  that  I  could  say  was  in  vain  after 
this,  for  Larpent  took  the  opposite  side 
in  the  argument,  bantering  me  with 
easy  flippancy  as  a  prophet  of  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  could  not  occur,  and  insisting 
that  Lily  ought  not  to  be  the  only  lady  in 
Chihuahua  who  should  lose  the  magifi- 
cent  sjiectacle  of  the  illuminated  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  Mexican  girls  and  matrons, 
too,  whom  we  found  in  Mrs.  West’s 
drawing  room,  and  who  were  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  aristocracy,  joined  in 
ridiculing  my  cautious  warnings,  and  in 
entreating  Lily  to  accompany  them  to 
the  show.  I  soon  found  that  my  labor 
w’as  lost,  and  that,  even  Lily  was  learn¬ 
ing  to  regard  me  as  a  croaking  kill-joy, 
while  I  could  get  no  one  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  projected  festival  as 
myself. 

The  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December  came  at  last.  In  that  soft 
climate,  where,  unless  the  Norte  is  blow¬ 
ing,  cold  is  unknown,  the  winter’s  day 
had  been  golden,  clear,  and  bright,  like 
some  fine  still  day  in  the  early  English 
autumn.  I  found  myself,  soon  after 
dusk,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  Plaz.a, 
anxiously  looking  at  the  black  windows 
and  dim  front  of  the  great  cathedral, 
where  as  yet  only  a  few  solitary  candles 
burned  dimly  before  the  shrines  of  saints. 
It  is  a  huge,  misshapen  pile,  that  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Jago  at  Chihuahua,  the  nave 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  a 
heathen  ternple,  w’hile  above  the  mas¬ 
sive  walls  of  Aztec  brickwork  rises  the 
Gothic  tower,  planned  by  Spanish  archi¬ 
tects.  The  edifice  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  rival  styles  of  Goth,  Moor,  and 
Mexican  ;  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  ma¬ 
sonry  ;  but  it  has  a  front  handsomely 
inlaid  with  foreign  marbles,  and  its  win¬ 
dows  of  stained  glass  were  reputed  the 
finest  in  Mexico.  It  was  very  still  and 
quiet  as  yet,  rising  stem  and  gray  in  the 
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]a8t  gleams  of  the  sunset ;  but  I  could  I  Hush  !  hark  !  there  it  is  at  length,  the 
see  tapers  moving  and  flashing  around  |  first  clanging  stroke  of  the  great  bell  in 
the  high  altar,  as  acolytes  and  sacristan  '  the  clock  tower.  With  sonorous  note  it 
came  and  went,  preparing  for  the  com-  told  the  hour,  but  to  me,  io  nay  then 
ing  splendors  of  the  festivjil.  state  of  nervous  disquiet,  every  blow 

An  hour  before  midnight  I  w'as  there  of  the  deep-ton«d  hammer  had  the  hul- 
again,  in  the  great  square,  no  longer  low  sound  of  a  knell.  Eleven — tw’clve  ! 
empty,  but  full  of  groups,  from  which  Before  the  «5cho  of  the  last  stroke  ha»l 
rose  a  constant  hum  of  conversation,  died  away,  the  iuterior  of  the  huge,  dark 
while  every  now’  and  then  fresh  streams  cathedral  had  begun  to  blaze  and  glow 
of  spectators  poured  from  the  streets  with  leaping  light,  fierce,  vivid,  sudden, 
into  the  shadowy  Plaza.  I  noticed  that  as  the  dawn  of  a  magic  sun  bursting 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  gazers  abruptly  forth.  The  high  altar  was  a 
were  men,  though  there  were  many  In-  pyramid  of  light ;  lamps  flashed  along 
dian  females,  as  well  as  white  women  of  the  aisles,  the  nave,  tiie  chancel ;  the 
the  lower  class,  in  their  gaudy  kirtles  pillars  were  wreathed  with  gleaming 
and  striped  serapes,  chattering  and  whis-  lamps;  the  vaulted  roof  was  frette<l 
)>ering  together  in  knots.  But  still  the  with  fire,  that  broke  fortl)  in  a  thou- 
gigantic  church  loomed  darkly  out  sand  little  golden  points  and  tongues  of 
through  the  night,  with  its  tall  win-  flame.  The  whole  body  of  the  cathedral, 
dow’B,  black  and  blank ;  and  the  one  or  all  its  ch.apels,  the  galleries  aloft,  were 
tw’o  feeble  points  of  yellow  light  that  at  once  robed  in  a  light  like  that  of  day  ; 
showed  the  position  of  the  high  altar  and  as  pools  and  lakes  of  yellow  lustre 
seemed  actually  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  poured  through  the  painted  windows, 
the  vast  interior.  and  shone  like  liquid  hre  on  the  ground 

And  yet  I  knew  that  within  the  cathc-  without,  the  gorgeous  casements  gleam- 
dral  were  massed  more  than  a  thousand  ed  like  monstrous  mosaics  of  precious 
worshippers,  nine  tenths  of  whom  were  stones,  and  the  saints  and  angels  spar- 
ladies  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  kled  with  the  hues  of  the  ruby  and  the 
state,  waiting  in  silence,  rosary  in  hand,  topaz,  the  sapphire  and  the  emerald, 
till  the  clock  should  tell  that  the  Vigil  dazzling  the  eye  that  beheld  them, 
was  over,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  as  the  rich  full 
begun.  For  at  the  last  stroke  of  mid-  notes  of  the  organ  began  to  mingle  with 
night  it  was  known  that  the  dark,  silent  the  silver  notes  of  fresh  young  voices 
church  would  suddenly  be  glorious  with  raised  in  a  hymn  of  praise  and  triumph, 
light,  and  resonant  with  pealing  music;  so  did  an  army  of  priests  in  spleiuVul 
that  the  thunders  of  the  silver-tubed  vestments  of  green,  purple,  scarlet, 
organ  would  blend  with  the  sweet  white,  and  gold,  stiff  with  embroidery, 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  the  floods  of  and  draped  with  costly  lace,  sud<lenly 
artificial  radiance  pouring  from  oriel  surround  the  lolly  altar,  while  acolytes 
and  casement  would  make  a  fictitious  in  scarlet  caps  and  snow  -  white  robes 
day  where  all  was  now  black  and  moon-  swung  censers,  from  which  rose  clouds 
leM  night.  In  the  cathedral,  too,  as  of  burning  incense;. and  all  the  innu- 
spectators,  w’ere  Lily  West  and  her  af-  merable  rites  which  mSrk  the  high  cere- 
fianced  husband,  Larpent,  in  company  monial  feasts  of  the  Ancient  Church 
with  several  others  of  the  English  at  were  repeated  with  bewildering  intricacy 
Chihuahua,  but  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  of  detail  and  pomp. 

West  had  cared  to  be  present  at  the  Above,  the  stonework  of  the  walls  and 
ceremony.  And  I  hovered  around  the  colnmns  was  almost  hidden  by  draperies 
great  building,  so  ghostly  in  its  stillness  of  velvet  and  brocade,  and  cloth  of  gold  ; 
and  its  gloom,  with  a  heart  he.avy  with  by  long  bannered  scrolls,  embroiaered 
the  bodings  of  coming  evil.  It  was  in  with  sacred  symbols ;  by  waving  flags, 
vain  that  I  argued  against  myself,  in  gilded  screens,  garlands  of  fresh  flow- 
vain  that  I  derided  my  own  fears,  that  era,  glistening  shrubs,  tinsel,  and  lace. 
I  blamed  myself  as  a  dull  marplot,  see-  Ijsmps  hung  everywhere.  It  might 
ing  harm  in  all  things.  My  apprehan-  have  been  a  fairy  palace  glittering  in  its 
sions  clung  to  me,  deepening  as  the  night  elfin  magnificence  —  that  grim  Mexican 
waned,  and  would  not  be  shaken  off.  cathedral ;  and  tawdry  and  meretricious 
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as  the  display  seemed  to  my  English  eyes, 

I  could  see  that  the  crowd  of  worship¬ 
pers,  kneeling,  or  even  prostnite  on  the 
floor,  felt  the  full  power  of  this  ephem¬ 
eral  splendor  with  all  the  intensity  of 
which  the  passionate  southern  nature  is 
capable,  fpr  their  sobs  and  prayers,  and  in- 
colierent  utterances,  reached  me  through 
the  solemn  swell  of  the  music. 

■What  a  change!  The  organ  plays 
quicker;  all  the  church  blushes  with 
rosy  light,  now  pink,  now  crimson,  then 
of  the  deep  hue  of  blood.  The  red  fire 
makes  the  place  glow  like  an  enchanted 
hall,  and  through  its  lustre,  priests  and 
altar  are  seen  as  if  through  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  atmosphere  of  tinted  light.  Whir ! 
What  was  that  ?  A  hundred  many-col¬ 
ored  rockets  shooting  upwards  into  the 
sky  from  the  top  of  the  great  tower; 
and  now  the  shouts  of  the  populace  are 
loud,  for  the  stars,  and  circles,  and  pyra¬ 
mids  of  pyrotechnic  device,  fastened  to 
the  pinnacles  and  gables  of  the  cathedral, 
break  one  by  one  into  spangled  glory, 
and  still  the  rockets  hiss  upwards,  droop, 
and  fall  in  fiery  rain.  The  sub  prior  and 
the  French  firework  manufacturer  were  , 
doing  their  work  well,  and  rapturous  | 
cries  of  “  Mucho  bueno !”  “  Gloria !”  and  | 
“  Magnifico  1”  rose  from  the  crowd  with-  j 
out  the  cathedral.  The  red  glow  died  l 
away,  and  a  ghastly  effect  was  produced 
by  the  blue  fire  th.at  succeeded  it — blue 
lights  burned  on  tower  and  roof,  and  the 
faces  of  the  multitude  in  that  pale  lustre 
showed  like  those  of  a  crowd  of  the  dead. 
Then  the  cold  blue  glare  changed  to 
warm  orange,  and  again  the  red  radiance 
gushed  forth,  and  mimic  stars  and  suns, 
and  flaming  wheels  that  revolved  amid 
showers  of  sparks,  and  orreries  of  mock 
planets  w'hirling  around  a  ruminotis  cen¬ 
tre,  appeared  as  if  by  enchantment ;  and 
still  the  hymn  swelled  higher,  and  the 
grand  notes  of  the  great  organ  floated 
like  a  wave  of  music  through  the  still 
air. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shriek,  then  a 
confused  stir  and  a  clamor  of  voices,  and 
then  another  shriek,  taken  up,  echoed, 
swelled  by  hundreds  of  terrified  creat¬ 
ures  in  the  first  shock  of  a  dreadful  dis¬ 
covery.  The  screams  came  from  w'ithin 
the  cathedral,  and  the  cause  of  them  was 
but  too  manifest.  A  spark  from  the  fire¬ 
works,  or  perhaps  the  careless  adjust¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  countless  lamps,  had 


ignited  the  decorations;  and  garlands, 
tapestry,  flags,  screens,  festoons,  all  tlie 
frippery  and  finery  of  the  festival,  were 
at  once  in  a  blaze.  The  fierce  flames 
rioted  at  will,  devouring  the  gaudy 
trumpery  of  the  show  as  if  hungry  for 
prey,  and  the  vaulted  roof  and  long  aisles 
were  converted  into  a  glowing  furnace, 
whence  fell  showers  of  burning  frag¬ 
ments  upon  the  shrieking,  shrinking 
mass  of  worshippers  lielow.  The  church 
w'as  lit  up  with  a  lurid  glare,  and  we 
could  see  the  frightened  groups  with¬ 
in  as  they  rushed  wildly  about,  tossing 
,  up  their  arms  in  despair,  and  crying 
j  for  help,  vainly,  to  Heaven  and  earth ! 
Most  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  were  wom¬ 
en,  and  the  light  gauzy  dresses  which 
the  majority  of  them  wore  had  taken 
I  fire,  BO  that  cries  of  pain  mingled  with 
I  those  of  horror  and  dismay,  as  the  con¬ 
flagration  widened. 

I  I  had  feared  that  something  like  this 
I  would  occur  —  I  may  say  that  I  had  ex- 
I  pected  it ;  but  the  dreadful  reality  of 
I  the  catastrophe  so  far  exceeded  my  an¬ 
ticipations  in  its  undisguised  horror,  that 
I  stood  stupefied  like  the  rest.  Then 
the  remembrance  that  Lily  was  there  in 
that  flaming  pyre  nerved  me  to  exertion, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  reached 
the  great  doors  of  the  cathedral.  But 
alas !  those  doors  opened  inward,  and 
they  were  closed,  and  could  not  now  be 
opened,  for  the  mad  rush  and  frantic 

firessure  of  the  terrified  throng  within 
lad  jammed  them  so  tightly  against  the 
door-posts  that  they  were  held  as  fast  as 
if  the  strongest  bolts  and  bars  in  the 
world  had  secured  them.  The  doors 
themselves  were  of  strong  Honduras 
timber,  studded  and  clamped  with  iron 
!  like  those  of  a  jail,  and  they  resisted  all 
*  our  efforts.  In  vain  did  we,  through  the 
grating,  implore  and  urge  those  within 
to  stand  back  and  allow  those  fatal  por¬ 
tals  to  be  opened.  There  was  no  reason¬ 
ing  with  selfish  terror.  Blind,  deaf,  mad 
with  fear,  they  trampled  down  the  weak, 
and  with  bleeding  and  bruised  hands 
and  tattered  garments,  they  dashed  and 
beat  themselves  against  the  massive 
woodwork. 

At  the  very  first  alarm  the  song  of 
the  choristers  had  changed  into  a  con¬ 
fused  babel  of  cries  ;  but  it  was  dreadful, 
for  some  minutes,  to  hear  the  rich-toned 
music  of  the  organ  rolling  forth  its  sweet 
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thunder  over  that  hideous  scene  of  agony 
and  horror.  Then  the  organ  stopped. 
Hut  before  this  the  priests  were  in  full 
flight.  From  their  position  on  the  steps 
of  the  high  altar,  they  were  the  first  to 
perceive  the  peril,  and  they  made  their 
escape  through  the  small  side  door  of 
the  vestiary,  closing  .and  locking  it  be¬ 
hind  them,  in  their  selfish  fears,  and  thus 
cutting  oflf  the  poor  wretches  in  the  body 
of  the  church  from  all  hope  of  rescue. 
Cries  of  execration  and  contempt  burst 
from  the  crowd  without  as  they  saw  the 
cowardly  fugitives,  in  their  rich  stoles 
and  robes,  hurry  across  the  Plaza,  while 
with  them  were  several  men,  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  secure  their  own  safety 
by  abandoning  the  women  to  their  fate, 
and  among  these,  to  my  horror,  I  beheld 
Larpent !  I  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
“  Where  is  Lily  ?”  I  asked  hoarsely. 

“  I — that  is — she  is — I  could  not  save 
her,”  he  stammered  out,  trembling ;  and 
with  a  curse  I  flung  the  craven  from 
me,  and  joined  a  group  of  men  who 
M'ere  doing  their  best  to  prize  open  the 
doors  with  hatchet  and  crowbar. 

By  this  time  the  drums  were  heard 
beating  the  alarm-call  in  the  streets,  and 
the  bells  of  every  church  clanged  out  the 
tocsin,  while  a  battalion  of  troops  came 
hurrying  up  at  the  double,  and  worked 
zealously  enough  under  the  orders  of 
their  officers,  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  All  the  woodwork  of  the 
cathedral — stalls,  screens,  and  panels — 
were  now  on  fire  ;  the  magnificent  paint¬ 
ed  windows  had  been  cracked  by  the 
heat,  or  shattered  bjf  those  without  in 
their  eagerness  to  give  help  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  whose  cries  were  heartrending  as 
the  conflagration  spread  and  fastened  on 
fresh  victims.  Water  was  thrown  upon 
the  flames,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  strong 
doors  held  out  against  the  frantic  assaults 
of  those  who  in  many  cases  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  save  wife,  or  child,  or  mother, 
shut  up  within  that  fiery  prison-place. 
The  shrieks  were  getting  weaker  now, 
and  though  I  saw  several  women  saved 
by  a  prairie  herdsman,  who  was  on 
horseback  in  the  Plaza,  and  who  flung 
his  lasso  through  the  broken  window 
nearest  him,  and  dragged  out  such  of 
the  poor  creatures  as  contrived  to  grasp 
the  tough  bide  rope,  I  had  little  hope  of 
ever  seeing  Lily  alive,  when  I  felt  a 
light  grasp  on  my  shoulder.  I  looked 


round,  and  saw  the  swarthy,  impish  face 
of  an  Indian  lad,  a  crooked,  clever  little 
scamp,  who  was  the  sacristan’s  servant. 
I  had  once  saved  this  boy  from  a  se¬ 
vere  beating,  which  a  rawboned  Yankee 
teamster,  on  whom  he  had  played  some 
trick  with  reference  to  the  exchange  of 
American  gold  into  Mexican  small  coin, 
was  about  to  bestow  upon  him ;  and  I 
had  often  purchased  such  humble  curios¬ 
ities,  as  Aztec  pottery,  obsidian  spear¬ 
heads,  or  bead  necklaces,  which  Zeco 
sometimes  found  in  the  rubbish  heaps 
and  mildewed  nooks  of  the  great  church, 
once  a  pagan  temple. 

“  Hist  1  Seiior  Don  Carlos !  Come 
this  way.  Zeco  show  door  !”  whispered 
the  boy  hurriedly ;  and  under  his  guid 
ance  I  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
bell-tower,  then  half-way  up  the  steep 
stone  staircase,  and  presently  stumbling 
in  the  dark  among  broken  stairs  and 
damp  passages  that  seemed  to  dive  into 
the  earth  below  the  cathedral,  and  the 
air  of  which  was  heavy  and  unwhole¬ 
some.  Zeco  held  me  fast  by  the  hand, 
and  pushed  on,  unerringly  threading  his 
way  through  crypts  and  underground 
vaults,  in  many  of  which  the  stagnant 
water  was  ankle  deep  among  the  broken 
paving  stones,  till  suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  pointed  to  a  small  trap -door.  I 
could  see  the  light  of  the  tire  througji 
the  chinks.  “Now  push!”  cried  the 
boy ;  and  though  he  aided  me  with  all 
his  strength,  it  was  only  by  a  great  and 
despairing  eflibrt  that  I  lifted  the  heavy 
trap,  and  sprang  out  into  the  burning 
church.  Where  was  she  whom  I  sought  ? 
Instinctively  I  lifted  up  my  voice  to  its 
I  fullest  pitch.  “  Lily — Idly — I  am  here  to 
I  save  you — Lily !”  and  to  my  unutterable 
joy  she  broke,  with  a  cry  of  inarticulate 
joy,  from  the  centre  of  a  panic-stricken 
group,  and  ran  towards  me.  In  the  next 
instant  I  had  caught  her  up  in  my  arms 
and  sprang  down  into  the  crypt  below, 
just  in  time  to  avoid  a  mass  of  flaming 
rafters  that  came  thundering  down  upon 
the  pavement,  and  the  sparks  and  hot 
vapor  from  which  encompassed  us  like  a 
fiery  atmosphere,  as,  under  Zeco’s  guid¬ 
ance,  I  bore  my  precious  burden  safely 
to  the  outer  air. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  Larpent 
never  again  showed  his  face  in  Chihua¬ 
hua;  and  Lil)r  West,  with  her  parents’ 
full  consent,  in  due  time  became  my 
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wife.  They  say  it  was  a  frightful  sight 
that  presented  itself  when  at  length  the 
fire  was  got  under,  and  the  people  forced 
an  entry  to  that  smouldering  charnel  of 
a  church  ;  but  there  is  no  free  press  or 
free  inquiry  in  Mexico,  and  how  many 
perished  on  that  dreadful  night  was 
never  known. 


Tran8lat«d  from  the  Arabic  for  Tbb  EcLsmc. 

WOMAN’S  CRAFT  VS.  MAN’S  DISHONESTY. 

BY  C.  Y.  A.  VAX  DYCK,  M.D. 

There  lived,  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Ilamdhan,*  a  grocer  who  had  a  small 
stock  in  trade,  and  by  care  and  economy 
had  laid  up  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  holy  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  the  honored,  according  to  the 
divine  command,  which  says,  “  And  God 
requireth  of  men  that  they  visit  the 
(holy)  house ;  every  one  who  is  able  to 
do  so.”f  Accordingly  he  arranged  all 
his  affairs,  sold  out  his  stock,  made  his 
will,^  and  taking  what  money  he  should 
want  for  the  journey,  he  put  the  rest, 
amounting  to  some  five  tliousand  dir¬ 
hems,  into  a  bag,  which  he  intended  to 
deposit  in  some  safe  place,  that  he  might 


•  The  ancient  Ecbatana,  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Perso-Mcdean  court,  its  winter  residence 
being  Susa  or  Shushan. — (Rawlinson’s  Htrodohm.) 
The  present  inliabitants  have  not  a  very  enviable 
reputation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
couplet  by  one  of  their  own  poets : 

aLu. 

“  Harodhan  is  my  town,  which  is  its  best  rec¬ 
ommendation  ;  vet,  it  is  the  meanest  of  towns; 
Its  boys  in  wickedness  equal  its  old  men.  And 
its  old  men  in  mind  equal  its  boys.  ” 

+  Koran,  3 :  91.  Mohammedan  doctors  differ 
as  to  what  constitutes  ability  to  make  the  pil¬ 
grimage.  The  llaneiis  maintain  that  money  and 
liealth  of  body,  sufficient  to  make  the  journey, 
are  necessary.  The  Shafais  maintain  that  he 
who  has  money,  if  he  have  not  health  to  go  him¬ 
self,  must  hire  a  substitute.  Tlie  Malekis  main¬ 
tain  that  bodily  health  sufficient  to  bear  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  journey  on  foot,  if  the  individual  be 
not  able  to  hire  a  oeast  to  ride  upon,  is  all  that 
is  required  to  constitute  ability  and  render  the 
command  obligatory. 

X  This  is  the  common  practice  of  those  who  go 
on  pilgrimage.  The  dangers  of  the  journey 
from  various  canses  are  so  great  (but  mostly 
from  disease),  that  pilgrims  arrange  their  worldly 
affairs  before  leaving  home. 


I  have  some  capital  with  which  to  reopen 
■  his  business  if  he  should  live  to  return, 
or  to  be  given  to  his  heirs  in  case  he 
!  should  die  by  the  way.  Now  while  he 
j  was  thinking  about  a  place  to  deposit 
I  his  money,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
!  could  do  no  better  than  to  deposit  it 
'  with  the  Kadi ;  “  for  the  Kadi,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “  is  the  legal  depositary 
for  the  property  of  orphans  and  unpro- 
I  tected  persons,  and  he  will  take  care  of 
I  it  till  I  return,  or  see  it  justly  distribu¬ 
ted  among  my  heirs  if  I  do  not  return.” 

So  he  w’ent  to  the  Mahkemeh  (Kadi’s 
^  court),  and  after  the  usual  salutations  he 
'  said :  “  Oh,  my  lord  the  Kadi,  I  am 
going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  God’s  holy 
I  house,  and  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  this 
sealed  bag  containing  five  thousand  dir¬ 
hems  ;  and  if  it  please  God  that  1  return 
in  peace,  I  will  call  for  it,  and  if  I  do  not 
'  return,  you  will  make  such  a  disposal  of 
it  as  you  think  proper ;  ”  for  he  had  full 
'  confidence  in  the  Kadi’s  integrity. 

“  Very  well,  my  son,”  said  the  Kadi ; 

I  “  deposit  your  money  in  this  closet  just 
:  behind  where  I  an.  sitting.”  Sd  he  laid 
the  bag  in  the  closet,  and  went  his  way. 
!  The  man  then  went  on  prilgrimage, 
'  and  it  pleased  God  that  after  the  expi- 
I  ration  of  several  months  he  Should  come 
I  back  safely ;  and  w'hen  he  arrived  at 
;  home  he  remained  quiet  several  days, 
i  receiving  the  visits  of  his  friends  w  ho 
came  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  hap- 
,  py  and  safe  termination  of  his  long  and 
!  wearisome  journey.  He  then  bethought 
i  himself  of  the  money  he  had  deposited 
j  with  the  Kadi,  with  which  he  intended 
;  to  rebpen  his  business ;  and  it  was  all 
!  the  capital  that  he  had  left  in  the  world. 

'  So  he  went  to  the  Mahkemeh  and  saluted 
the  Kadi,  and  said  to  him :  “  Oh,  my 
j  lord  the  Kadi,  if  you  please,  give  me 
j  the  bag  of  money  which  I  deposited 
W’ith  you.” 

“  What  bag  of  money  ?  ”  said  the 
'  Kadi,  with  feigned  surprise, 
j  “  Why,  the  bag  of  five  thousand  dir-. 
I  hems  I  deposited  with  yon.” 

!  “  I  know'  nothing  about  any  bag,  nor 

'  any  five  thousand  dirhems.” 

!  “  My  lord  the  Kadi,  I  am  so  and  so, 

;  the  son  of  so  and  so ;  I  have  just  return- 
I  ed  from  the  pilgrimage  to  God’s  ’holy 
i  house.” 

i  “  Very  well,  my  son  ;  God  be  praised 
for  your  safety.” 
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“  But,  my  lord,  don’t  you  remember 
that  before  going  on  my  pilgrimage  I  de- 
posited  with  you  a  sealed  bag  contain¬ 
ing  five  thousand  dirhems  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  son  ;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  such  thing.” 

“  Bethink  yourself,  my  lord  ;  on  such 
a  day  I  came  here  and  left  the  money 
with  you  in  that  closet  just  behind  you.” 

“  It  is  quite  evident,  my  son,  that 
your  head  is  turned  ;  you  left  no  money 
here,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of  any 
such  thing,  and  you  had  better  go  about 
your  business.” 

Upon  this  the  poor  man  left  the  Mah- 
kemeh,and  walked  along  the  streets  very 
sorrowful,  scarcely  knowing  whither  he 
went ;  for  he  had  no  witnesses,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  Kadi  meant 
to  keep  the  money  ;  and  then  how  was  he 
to  get  capital  to  begin  his  business  again, 
and  how  w'as  he  to  support  his  family  ; 
and  ns  he  thought  on  these  things,  the 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  In  this 
sad  state,  he  chanced  to  pass  by  the 
door  of  a  house  which  had  a  seat  on 
each  side  of  it,  and 'the  ground  in  front 
of  it  W’as  sprinkled  and  swept,  and,  as 
the  day  was  hot  and  he  was  very  sor¬ 
rowful,  he  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
seats  by  the  side  of  this  door,  wringing 
his  hands  and  weeping.  Just  then  a 
woman,  closely  veiled,  came  out  of  the 
door,  and  when  she  saw  him  w’ringing 
his  hands  and  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  she  said  :  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  ray  brother  ?  ”  lie  replied  :  “  Alas, 
my  calamity!  Woe  is  me,  ray  calamity!” 

“  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  ”  said 
she ;  “  has  any  one  of  your  friends  died  ?  ” 
But  he  only  replied  :  “  Woe  is  me,  my 
calamity  !  ”  Then  she  invited  him  into 
the  house,  and  he  entered  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  floor,  wringing  his 
hands  and  slapping  his  face,  and  saying : 
“  Woe  is  me,  alas !  my  calamity !”  And 
the  woman  spoke  comforting  words  to 
him  as  well  as  she  could,  not  knowing 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  grief,  until 
at  length  he  told  her  the  story  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  how  it  ended  by  the 
Kadi’s  denial  of  having  received  any 
money  from  him. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  said  she.  “  All !  ”  re¬ 
plied  the  man  ;  is  not  that  enough  ? 
What  am  I  to  do?  How  am  1  to  get 
any  capital?  How  am  I  to  support  my 
family  ?  ” 


“  Listen  to  me,”  replied  the  woman, 
“and  I  will  show  you  how  to  recover 
your  money  from  the  Kadi.” 

“  I  am  all  attention,”  said  he  ;  “  but 
I  have  no  witnesses  and  can  prove  noth¬ 
ing  ;  so  I  see  no  way  to  bring  any  action 
against  the  Kadi.” 

“  It  would  be  easy  enough,”  said  she, 
“  to  make  a  thole  pin  out  of  a  mast ;  but 
what  will  you  say  to  him  who  can  make 
a  mast  out  of  a  thole-pin  ?  If  there  had 
l)een  witnesses  to  the  transaction,  the 
Kadi  would  not  have  denied  the  depos¬ 
it  ;  but  we  shall  find  a  way  to  make  him 
give  it  up  of  his  own  free  will,  without 
any  reserve  or  denial.  Only  do  as  I  siiy.” 

“  I  am  your  servant  and  your  slave.” 

“Tomorrow’,  then,”  added  she,  “is 
Friday,  and  alter  the  noon  prayers  the 
Kadi  will  go  directly  to  the  Mahkemeh, 
and  the  principal  men  of  the  city  will, 
as  usual,  call  upon  him.  Now  you  be 
on  the  watch,  and  when  you  see  me  enter 
the  Mahkemeh,  wait  till  I  have  engaged 
the  Kadi  in  conversation  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  enter  boldly  and  ask  for 
your  bag  of  money  as  if  it  were  the  first 
time  and  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  you  shall  see  which-  will  conquer, 
the  craft  of  woman  or  the  dishonesty  of 
man.” 

The  man  promised  to  follow  her  di¬ 
rections  explicity,  and  went  his  way. 

The  next  day  the  w’oman  gathered  up 
all  her  own  jewelry,  consisting  of  neck¬ 
lace  and  earrings,  and  bracelets,  and 
anklets,  and  borrowed  some  more  of  her 
neighbors,  until  the  whole  amounted  to 
the  value  of  several  thousand  dirhems, 
and  she  put  the  whole  into  a  small  box 
which  she  could  carry  under  her  arm, 
and  about  noon  she  put  on  her  tzar  and 
veil,  and  took  the  box  under  her  arm  and 
went  to  the  Mahkemeh,  so  timing  her  ar¬ 
rival  as  to  enter  soon  after  the  Kadi  and 
his  retinue  had  taken  their  seats.  When 
she  entered,  she  saluted  the  Kadi  and  all 
present  in  a  respectful  manner,  but  in  a 
sad  tone  of  voice,  and  laid  the  box  on 
the  floor  at  her  feet ;  but  as  she  did  so 
she  allowed  her  veil  to  be  drawn  aside, 
as  if  by  accident,  just  enough  to  let 
those  present,  and  especially  the  Kadi, 
see  that  she  was  comely  to  look  upon 
and  still  youthful  in  her  appearance. 
The  Kadi  then  asked  her  to  seated 
on  the  divan,  and  to  state  the  reason  of 
her  coming  to  the  Mahkemeh. 
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“  Oh,  my  lord  the  Kadi,”  said  she, 
“  and  all  you  my  honorable  lords,  know  ye 
that  my  husbaud  went  on  a  long  journey 
lor  purposes  of  trade  and  gain,  and  left 
me  in  charge  of  a  large  property.  But 
a  few  days  since  I  heard  that  he  had 
died  in  a  distant  city,  and  now  his  two 
sons  by  another  wife  wish  to  claim  more 
than  their  share  of  the  property,  and  I 
have  come  to  deposit  this  Jewelry  (open¬ 
ing  the  box  as  she  said  so)  with  my  lord 
Uie  Kadi,  and  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  property  left  by  ray  husband,  that 
my  lord  the  Kadi  may  be  my  protector 
and  see  justice  done.  Fleasc  note  down, 
two  houses  in  such  a  street ;  two  store¬ 
houses  in  such  a  street ;  three  farms  in 
such  a  village  ;  four  boats  on  the  river.” 

Now  while  the  Kadi  w’as  writing 
down  these  statements,  inwardly  rejoic¬ 
ing  at  the  opportunity  of  laying  his  hand 
on  so  large  a  property,  and  perhaps  of 
making  the  woman  his  wife,  the  poor 
man,  the  owner  of  the  bag  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dirhems,  stepped  in  at  the  door, 
and,  after  the  usual  salams,  said  quietly : 
“Ob,  my  lord  the  Kadi,  if  you  please. 
I’ll  take  the  bag  I  deposited  with  you.” 

“  Of  course,  of  course,  luy  son — here 
it  is  in  this  closet,  just  where  yon  depos¬ 
ited  it.  Take  it,  and  God  give  you  suc¬ 
cess.” 

No  sooner  had  the  man  seized  his  bag 
of  money,  and  retreated  towards  the 
door,  than  the  slave  girl  of  the  woman 
rushed  into  the  Mahkemch,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  her 
voice:  “Tidings,  O  my  mistress,  ti¬ 
dings  !  Mv  master  has  come !  ray  master 
has  come  !  and  he  asks  for  you.”  Upon 
which  the  woman  seized  her  box  of 
jewelry  and  began  to  clap  her  hands 
and  dance  for  joy,  and  the  owner  of  the 
bag  danced,  and  the  slave  girl  danced, 
and  presently  the  Kadi  jumped  up  and 
began  to  snap  his  fingers  and  dance  with 
them. 

Then  one  of  the  lookers-on,  who  saw 
through  the  affair,  said  to  him :  “  We 
can  understand  that  the  man  should 
dance  because  ho  has  recovered  his  bag 
of  money,  and  the  woman  because  her 
husband  has  returned,  and  the  slave  girl 
because  her  master  has  come  back  ;  but 
why  should  you  dance  ?  ” 

“  I  dance,”  said  he,  “  at  the  thought 
of  how  completely  that  W'oman  has  out¬ 
witted  me.” 


So  they  all  three  went  their  way,  and 
as  they  went  the  'woman  said  to  the 
owner  of  the  bag :  “  Which  has  conquer¬ 
ed,  man’s  dishonesty  or  woman’s  craft  ?  ” 
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I  WELi.  remember  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  The  heavy  rain  during  the  night 
had  chilled  the  air,  the  dark  clouds  over¬ 
head  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  field,  and 
altogether  the  morning  was  unusually 
cheerless  for  the  month  of  June.  But 
I  perceived  no  reflection  of  that  gloom 
upon  the  faces  of  our  men,  and  as  column 
after  column  of  the  French  came  in  sight, 
they  maintained  the  same  undaunted 
aspect.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  anx¬ 
ious — but  not  wholly  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count.  I  had  been  pretty  well  seasoned 
to  the  smell  of  powder  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain ;  but  I  had  a  brother, 
quite  a  young  fellow,  who  never  had 
worn  a  red  coat  until  two  days  before. 
This  youth,  being  appointed  to  my  own 
corps,  I  had  smuggled  away  to  join  the 
regiment  in  place  of  the  depot.  I  did 
it  without  leave,  and  the  net  was  a  rash 
one  ;  but  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be 
the  making  of  him  if  he  couhl  see  a  little 
service.  I  now  deplored  my  rashnes.<). 
The  lad  appeared  so  unnerved  that  1 
feared  he  might  disgrace  iMiuself,  and 
bring  ruin  u[>on  mo  too.  If  he  ran  off 
the  field,  what  would  follow  ?  I  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought.  lie  would  be 
stigmatized  for  life  as  a  coward  and  a 
deserter,  while  I  should  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  perhaps  dismissed 
the  service,  for  the  breach  of  discipline 
I  had  committed. 

“  Oh,  K - ,  this  is  fearful !”  said  my 

hopeful  protege,  as  the  shots  began  to 

tell.  “  Did  you  see  poor  -  fall  ? 

And  there’s - killed !  And  I  don’t 

see  - ;  he  must  bo  gone  too  !  We 

shall  all  soon  be  knocked  over  at  this 
rale !  ”  I  called  the  sergeant  of  my 
company  (poor  fellow,  he  was  number¬ 
ed  with  the  dead  ere  nightfall)  :  “  Ser¬ 
geant  - ,”  said  I,  “  you  see  ray 

brother ;  he  is  quite  a  boy,  unused  to 
service.  1  intrust  him  to  you;  don’t 
let  him  out  of  your  sight  a  moment  dur- 
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jug  the  day.  If  I  should  fall,  and  he  j 
survives  me,  hand  over  ray  watch  and 
purse  to  him  ;  but  mind  and  keep  your 
eye  upon  him.” 

As  it  drew  towards  mid-day.  the 
heat  became  oppressive,  and  it  was  truly 
painful  to  watch  our  brave  troops  bear¬ 
ing  up  against  it  under  the  ponderous 
accoutrements  of  tlipse  days.  But  none 
succumbed  to  the  heat,  and  our  gallant 
fellows  handled  Brown  Bess  (a  weapon 
that  weighed  fourteen  pounds)  with  as 
good  a  will  as  the  lucky  chaps  of  the 
present  day  do  the  Enfield  or  the  Whit¬ 
worth. 

We  had  now  remained  stationary  some 
hours,  drawn  up  in  square,  our  ranks  as 
yet  not  materially  thinned,  when  a  huge 
column  of  the  enemy,  bearing  down  all 
before  it,  opened  so  murderous  a  fire 
upon  us,  that  our  corps  lost  half  its  men. 
We  retired  to  another  position,  where 
we  re-formed  square  —  a  small  square 
now,  and  in  this  attitude,  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  we  continued  until  tlie  issue  of  the 
great  fight  was  virtually  decided. 

Those  only  who  have  experienced 
what  it  is  to  be  kept  in  an  attitude  of 
defence  know  how  it  tries  the  patience 
of  the  soldier.  Our  men  were  literally 
thirsting  for  a  charge,  but  necessity  for¬ 
bade  it.  It  w'as  not  so  much  our  exposure 
to  the  fire  of  musketry  or  grape-shot  that 
induced  this  longing  to  prod  the  enemy ; 
but  it  was  the  charges,  or  rather  the  atr 
tempted  charges,  of  the  cavalry  which 
provoked  the  feeling.  Again  and  again 
came  up  the  cuir.assiers,  but  it  was  no 
go.  The  horses  liked  not  those  shining 
bayonets,  and  the  bayonets  never  flinch¬ 
ed  ;  so,  with  bitter  imprecations,  they 
were  compelled,  to  turn  tail.  Many  a 
brave  cuirassier  was  brought  to  the 
ground  while  thus  retracing  bis  steps, 
our  men  having  orders  to  fire  at  tlie 
horses  as  they  retreated. 

It  was  just  after  one  of  these  charges, 
during  a  few  minutes’  respite,  that  I 
looked  around  me  to  see  who  was  gone,  j 
or  rather  who  was  left,  when  to  my  dis¬ 
may  I  could  nowhere  discern  my  brother. 
“  Where  was  the  sergeant  under  whose 
charge  I  had  placed  him?”  “lie  w.as 
down,”  they  told  me.  “  And  my  broth¬ 
er  ?”  “  He  has  left  the  field.”  “  Left 

the  field  1”  exclaimed  I,  in  agony.  “  It’s 
.all  right,”  replied  a  brother  officer ;  “  he 
was  wounded — not  badly ;  see,  here  is 
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his  shako.”  And  sure  enough,  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  shako,  I  found  it  to  be  his ; 
and,  what  was  more  satisfactory,  a  ball 
had  smashed  the  peak  and  damaged  the 
front ;  moreover,  the  inside  was  stained 
with  blood. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  sight  of 
that  blood  afforded  me  intense  relief, 
especially  when  I  heard  that  the  wound 
was  no  way  dangerous.  Hie  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  self-reproach  under  which  I 
had  been  laboring  since  the  dawn,  all 
left  me,  .and  I  commenced  forthwith  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  upon  my  own  temer¬ 
ity,  and  to  frame  congratulations  for  my 
brother,  if  I  should  live  to  meet  him. 

To  us  it  seemed  the  day  was  going 
dead  against  us.  To  be  sure,  we  could 
see  but  a  section  of  the  field  ;  but  if  that 
presented  a  sample  of  the  fight,  there 
was  but  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that 
we  were  outnumbered  and  overpowered 
by  the  enemy. 

But  the  day  was  wearing  away.  In 
a  few  hours  the  sun  would  set,  and  if 
victory  were  denied  us,  there  was  com¬ 
fort  in  the  thought  that  darkness  would, 
at  any  rate  for  a  space,  terminate  tlie 
combat.  Doubt  and  speculation  prevail¬ 
ed  among  us:  the  night’s  campaign  was, 
indeed,  beginning  to  be  discussed,  when 
a  staff  officer  was  descried  galloping  up 
toward  us.  He  was  evidently  the  bearer 
of  an  important  communication.  What 
was  it  ?  That  the  army  was  routed  ? 
That  immediate  retreat  was  ordered  ? 
Listen.  “  The  body  of  the  French  army 
was  in  full  retreat — we  were  to  follow 
up  the  enemy  1” 

It  would  take  an  abler  pen  than  mine 
to  convey  a  notion  of  the  effect  this  in¬ 
telligence  produced.  The  enthusiasm  of 
our  men  sought  vent  iu  shouts,  and  with 
all  speed  we  commenced  carrying  out 
the  welcome  order.  Shots  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  were  still  flying  about  us,  and 
in  quitting  the  ground  where  wo  had 
passed  so  many  weary  hours,  I  received 
a  wound  in  the  knee  :  a  rascally  rifle  ball 
had  lodged  and  stuck  fast  between  the 
small  bones,  putting  me  completely  Jiors 
de  cortibat.  This  was  really  too  bad, 
being  disabled  just  as  the  best  fun  was 
coming  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  grumble, 
and  truly  glad  was  I  to  be  lifted  on  to 
the  back  of  a  str.ay  horse,  which  they 
caught  and  brought  me.  Declining  any 
escort,  I  set  out  alone,  telling  my  com- 
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Hides  I  should  make  my  way  unassisted 
to  the  rear,  if  not  to  Brussels.  I  soon, 
however,  became  painfully  aware  of  my 
error,  for  when  out  of  reach  of  help,  the 
poor  brute  that  carried  me  staggered 
and  fell,  having,  I  conclude,  received 
some  wound  which  had  escaped  detec¬ 
tion. 

My  plight  was  now  a  sorry  one.  My 
knee  was  growing  stiff,  and  swelling 
fearfully.  Pain  and  weakness  were  in¬ 
creasing  every  moment,  and  I  felt  I  must 
soon  lie  down  among  the  dying  and  the 
de.id.  Still,  on  I  limjicd,  dragging  after 
me  the  stiffening  limb.  I  leaned  upon 
my  sword,  but  it  bent  beneath  my 
weight,  and  I  resolved,  if  I  could,  to 
change  it  for  one  that  would  better  sup¬ 
port  me.  A  few  paces  off  lay  the  body 
of  a  French  officer,  awfully  mangled  by 
a  round  shot  which  had  struck  him  in 
the  bowels.  As  I  glanced  at  his  coun¬ 
tenance  it  seemed  quite  calm,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  pallor  on  the  cheeks  there  w.as 
iittle  in  the  features  to  characterize  his 
present  slumber  as  the  sleep  of  death,  or 
to  indicate  preceding  agony.  No  feeling 
of  solicitude  was  it  which  brought  me 
to  the  side  of  this  poor  fellow.  I  was 
attracted  by  his  sword,  a  cavalry  one 
with  a  steel  scabbard — the  very  thing  I 
wanted.  To  this  I  thought  to  help  my¬ 
self,  and  with  what  strength  I  could  sum¬ 
mon,  I  proceeded  to  detach  the  coveted 
sabre.  While  so  engaged,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  body  moved.  Surely  it  was 
fancy.  But  the  head  Aati  moved  ;  and 
conceive  my  horror  when  the  eyes  I  had 
supposed  fost  closed  in  death,  opened 
feebly,  and  met  mine.  My  fingers  in¬ 
stinctively  let  loose  their  hold.  Unnerv¬ 
ed  and  ashamed,  I  stammered  out  an 
apology :  “AfiWg  pardons — mal  hlesai — 
ne  desirais  qut  Tepee,”  when  the  French¬ 
man,  with  that  native  politeness  which 
not  even  approaching  death  could  re¬ 
strain,  tried  to  smile,  and  gasped  just 
audibly  :  “  Dc  gr&ee^  Monsieur,  prenez 
tout  P'  Ilis  all  w.a8  at  my  service.  No 
further  use  had  he  for  sword  or  aught 
else  now.  Ilis  accoutrements  were  an 
evident  incumbrance  to  him  ;  so  I  eased 
his  stock,  unbuttoned  bis  coat,  and  un¬ 
hooked  his  waist-belt.  He  seemed  re¬ 
lieved,  and  as  I  was  taking  leave  of  him 
he  asked  whether  I  could  give  him  any¬ 
thing  to  drink.  Luckily  I  had  a  flask  of 
brandy.  So  raising  his  head  I  put  it  to 
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his  lips.  He  drank  it  off  and  strove  to 
thank  me.  He  then  closed  his  eyes,  and 
muttered  something  I  could  not  catch, 
while  I  gently  replaced  his  head  upon  its 
dreary  pillow.  I  then  rose,  feeling  much 
saddened  by  this  affecting  incident,  and 
as  I  stole  one  last  look  at  the  expiring 
soldier,  the  lips  were  still  in  motion, 
though  whether  with  the  words  of  pray¬ 
er  or  of  mere  gratitude  to  me,  I  could 
not  tell. 

Tjcaning  on  the  Frenchman’s  sword,  I 
began  once  more  to  creep  towards  the 
rear ;  but,  faint  and  exhausted,  I  soon 
broke  down  in  the  attempt,  and  as  I  lay 
down  among  the  tall  rye-grass,  I  began 
to  think  my  end  was  drawing  near.  I 
may  have  lain  thus  half  an  hour,  when 
I  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry  approach¬ 
ing  the  spot  where  I  lay  hidden  in  the 
herbage.  Was  I  then  to  be  trodden  to 
death  ?  The  thought  was  horrible.  On 
and  on  they  came.  It  must  soon  be  all 
over  with  me.  I  resolved,  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  a  death,  to  make  one  more 
effort.  Accordingly  I  took  off  my  cap, 
and  placing  it  on  the  point  of  my  sword, 
waved  it  to  and  fro  as  best  1  could. 
Providentially  the  waving  cap  attract¬ 
ed  notice.  The  gallant  fellows  (it  was 
a  squadron  of  the  — th  Dragoons)  made 
way  for  me,  and  gently  raising  me  on 
the  back  of  one  of  their  horses,  con¬ 
signed  me  to  the  care  of  two  troopers, 
who  conveyed  me  safely  to  the  rear.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  before  the  cartload  of  wounded 
of  whom  I  formed  one  reached  Brussels; 
and  among  the  first  that  welcomed  me 
on  my  arrival  was  my  wounded  brother. 
His  head  was  band.aged  so  plentifully 
that  a  Turk  might  have  envied  him  his 
head-dress.  His  delight  at  seeing  me, 
if  anything  exceeded  mine  at  meeting 
him.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  array.  He  said  it  was  a  fine  service, 
but  be  had  had  enough  of  it ;  and  from 
that  day  forth,  as  it  happened,  he  never 
served  again.  He  still  lives,  a  hale  old 
m.an  of  seventy.  His  forehead  has  an 
ugly* scar,  but  it  has  p.aid  him  fairly,  and 
I  have  never  beard  him  grumble  at  the 
mark. 

It  took  the  surgeon  just  six  weeks  to 
extract  the  ball  from  my  knee — six 
weeks  of  desperate  suffering.  Soon 
after  this  my  wound  healed  up,  and  I 
was  on  my  feet  once  more.  By  way  of 
26 
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blood  money,  Government  paid  me  down 
£500.  This  I  handed  over  to  ray  agent, 
but  he,  poor  man,  got  somehow  into  dif¬ 
ficulties,  cut  his  throat,  and  I  lost  all. 

After  five -and -thirty  years  of  active 
service,  I  became  a  martyr  to  the  pains 
and  aches  which  my  campaigning  had 
induced,  and  1  founa  myself  compelled 
finally  to  lay  aside  my  sword.  Verging 
on  fourscore,  I  still  have  strength  to 
limp  along,  supported  by  a  crutch  on 
either  side.  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  land  of  |)eacc  ;  meanwhile 
may  I  be  thankful  that  I  live  to  tell  the  j 
tale  of  Waterloo. 

The  Satnrdmy  Herlew. 

THE  BEAU-MONDE  AND  THE  DEMI¬ 
MONDE  IN  PARIS 

Tuk  Paris  journals  lately  surprised 
their  French,  and  startled  their  foreign, 
readers  by  an  announcement  for  which, 
after  all,  both  should  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  No  one  who  is  at  all  conversant 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  Parisian  life 
— we  do  not  say  familiar  with  its  inner 
mysteries — ou^ht  to  have  been  aston¬ 
ished  at  hearing  that  certain  grande* 
dame*  of  French  society  had  sought  for 
invitations  to  a  masked  ball  which  was 
to  be  given  by  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  demi-monde.  We  have  had,  in  our 
own  country,  certain  faint  and  partial 
indications  of  the  same  curiosity,  reveal¬ 
ed  in  an  awkward  and  half  -  hesitating 
sort  of  way.  English  great  ladies  once 
made  an  off-night  for  themselves  at  Cre- 
morne,  in  order  to  catch  a  flying  and 
furtive  glance,  not  of  the  normal  idols 
of  those  gay  gardens,  but  of  the  mere 
scenic  accessories  to  their  attractions  and 
triumphs.  lint  as  yet  we  have  never 
heard  that  the  matrons  of  English  society 
have  sought  an  introduction  to  the  Lais 
of  Brompton  or  the  Phryue  of  Mayfair, 
even  under  the  decorous  concealment  of 
mask  and  domino.  Nor  has  it  yet  been 
formally  advertised  here  that  the  motive 
of  so  unusual  a  request  was  a  desire  to 
learn  the  arts  and  tactics  by  which  the 
gilded  youth — and,  it  might  be  added, 
the  gilded  age  —  of  the  country  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  thrall  of  venal  and  mere¬ 
tricious  beauty. 

That  such  a  rumor  should  be  circulat¬ 
ed  and  lielieved  in  France  is — to  use  the 


current  slang — “highly  suggestive.”  It 
suggests  a  contrast  of  the  strongest, 
though  it  is  far  from  a  pleasing,  kind 
between  the  society  of  to-day  and  the 
society  of  other  days.  It  was  long  the 
special  boast  of  the  French  that  with 
tiiem  w'oinen  enjoyed  an  influence  which 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  their  sex,  and  that  this  influ¬ 
ence  was  at  least  as  much  due  to  their 
mental  as  to  their  physical  charms.  The 
women  of  other  nations  m.ay  have  been 
more  beautiful.  To  the  French  woman 
was  specially  given  the  power  of  fasci¬ 
nation  ;  and  it  was  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic  of  her  fascination  that  its  exercise 
involved  no  discredit  to  the  sense  or  the 
sensibility  of  the  men  who  yielded  to  it. 
A  power  which  showed  itself  as  much 
in  the  brilliance  of  bons  mote  and  repar¬ 
tee  as  in  smiles  and  glances,  a  grace  of 
language  and  expression  which  enhanced 
every  grace  of  feature  and  of  attitude, 
a  logic  which  played  in  the  form  of  epi¬ 
gram,  and  a  self-respect  which  was  set 
off  rather  than  concealed  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  most  uniform  courtesy  to 
others — such  were  the  arts  and  insignia 
of  the  empire  which  the  most  celebrated 
I  French  women,  from  the  days  of  Main- 
tenon  and  Do  S^vigne  to  those  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Deffand  and  Madame  Poland  or 
those  of  Mad.<ime  Pecamier,  cxerciscil 
over  the  warriors,  sages,  and  statesmen  of 
France.  The  homage  paid  by  the  men  to 
the  brilliant  women  who  charmed  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  they  had  helped  to  create 
may  not  always  have  been  perfectly  dis¬ 
interested.  The  friendship  of  the  women 
for  their  illustrious  admirers  may  not 
always  have  been  perfectly  Platonic. 
There  may  have  been  some  impropriety 
— or,  as  our  more  Puritan  friends  would 
say,  some  sin — in  the  intercourse  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchwomen.  Yet  even  this  could  not 
have  been  predicated  of  all.  Madame 
de  Sevigne’s  reputation  comes  out  clear 
and  spotless  even  from  the  foulest  as¬ 
sault  of  wounded  vanity  and  slighted 
love.  We  do  not  forget  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  loves  and  the  delil»erate  inconstancy 
of  Ninon.  But  Ninon,  corrupt  as  she 
may  have  been,  was  not  venal.  She  did 
not  ruin  her  lovers  by  her  covetousness, 
and  then  receive  their  wives  and  sisters 
in  her  ealone.  She  was  courted  by  ele¬ 
gant  and  virtuous  women,  because  she 
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was  the  single  and  solitary  instance  as  1 
yet  known  of  a  woman  possessing  every 
grace  and  every  charm  save  the  grace 
and  charm  of  virtue.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  relations  between  the 
sexes  in  those  davs,  it  was  at  least  free 
from  grossness,  ^he  charms  which  at¬ 
tracted  men  to  the  Maison  liambouillet 
were  not  those  of  sense  alone,  or  in  a 
special  degree.  They  were  those  of  con¬ 
versation  at  once  spirited,  graceful,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  vivacious.  To  an  accomplished 
man  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  social 
treat  than  to  hear  good  French  spoken 
by  an  educated  and  clever  French  wom¬ 
an.  In  her  hands  a  language  of  which 
both  the  excellences  and  the  defects  em¬ 
inently  qualify  it  for  the  purposes  of 
conversational  combat  becomes  a  weapon 
of  dazzling  fence.  Those  delicate  turns 
of  phrase  which  imply  so  much  more 
than  they  express  fly  like  Parthian  shafts, 
and  the  little  commonplaces  which  may 
mean  nothing  do  what  the  pawns  do 
when  manipulated  by  a  clever  chess- 
phayer  —  everything.  And  in  the  age 
when  the  empire  of  French  women  rested 
upon  their  grace  and  power  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  there  was  ample  matter  to  task 
their  remarkable  talents.  It  was  an  age 
of  new  ideas.  Government,  religion, 
and  philosophy;  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  administration  of 
the  universe ;  the  rights  of  kings  to  be 
obeyed  by  their  people  and  the  right  of 
the  Creator  to  the  adoration  of  his  creat¬ 
ures  ;  the  claims  of  privilege  and  the 
claims  of  prerogative  ;  the  pretensions  of 
rank  and  the  pretensions  of  the  roturier; 
the  conflicts  of  science  and  theology — all 
4hese  furnished  materials  for  the  tongues 
of  the  clever  women,  materials  of  which 
the  clever  women  fully  availed  them¬ 
selves.  The  final  result  was  not,  indeed, 
wholly  satisfactory.  How  many  a  short 
sharp  sarcasm,  shot  from  the  tongue  of 
brilliant  cartseuses,  rebounded  on  the 
gilded  rooms  wherein  it  first  hurtled ! 
How  many  a  satire,  sugared  with  com¬ 
pliment,  at  which  rival  beaux  chuckled 
in  delight,  came  back  with  its  uncovered 
venom  to  the  hearts  of  those  whose  ad¬ 
miration  had  first  provoked  it!  How 
many  a  gibe  of  reckless  truth,  aimed  at 
courts  and  nobles,  distilled  through  laq- 
nais  and  waiting  maids  into  the  streets 
of  Paris,  to  whet  the  after-wrath  of  that 
fierce  canaille!  Many  of  those  clever 


women  had  better  been  silent ;  many  of 
those  pungent  epigrams  had  better  been 
unsaid.  Still,  while  the  spirited  talk 
went  on,  life  was  illumined  by  no  com¬ 
mon  brilliance  ;  and  vice  not  only  decked 
itself,  but  forgot  itself,  in  the  guise  of 
intelligence  and  wiU 

But  what  a  change  is  it  now  !  There 
are  drawing-rooms  in  Paris  which  are 
more  brilliant  and  gorgeous  than  any 
that  De  S^vigno  or  Reoaraier  ever  sat  in. 
But  their  brilliance  and  splendor  are  not 
of  such  airy  impalpabilities  as  genius  or 
wit.  Tliey  are  solid,  substantial,  tangi¬ 
ble.  They  are  the  brilliance  and  the 
splendor,  not  of  able  men  and  clever 
women,  but  of  the  upholsterer,  the  me¬ 
chanician,  and  the  decorator.  There  is 
gold,  there  is  marble,  there  is  lapis 
lazuli ;  there  are  pictures,  statues,  ormo¬ 
lu-clocks  ;  there  are  rich  velvets  and 
cloud-like  lace,  and  a  blaze  of  amethysts, 
rubies,  and  diamonds.  There  are  trains 
of  imperial  dimensions  and  tiaras  of  im¬ 
perial  brightness.  And  in  wliose  honor 
IS  all  this  grand  display  ?  To  whom  is 
the  court  paid  by  this  mob  of  sombre- 
dad  and  neatly-gloved  men  of  every  age, 
from  twenty  to  sixty  ?  Who  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  great  female  leaders  of 
society  whose  names  have  added  lustre 
to  Franco?  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
their  successors  are  second-rate  or  third-  • 
rate  actresses,  opera-dancers,  and  singers 
at  public  rooms  and  public  gardens. 
We  do  not  intend  to  undertake  the  su¬ 
perfluous  task  of  penning  a  moral  dia 
tribe,  or  inveighing  against  the  immoral¬ 
ity  of  the  age.  Sermons  tliere  are,  and 
will  be,  in  abundance  on  so  prolific  and 
provoking  a  theme.  In  every  age  ac¬ 
tresses  and  ballet-girls  have  had  their  ad¬ 
mirers.  In  every  age,  probably,  they 
will  continue  tohave  admirers.  But  what 
is  worthy  of  note  is  this.  Formerly  this 
admiration  was  of  an  esoteric  kind.  The 
worshippers  adored  their  divinities  in  se¬ 
cret.  The  temples  of  the  goddesses  were, 
at  any  rate,  not  obtruded  on  the  public 
eye,  nor  in  possession  of  the  most  open, 
public,  and  splendid  streets.  The  cult, 
too,  was  confined  to  a  narrower  circle. 
But  now  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  fanes 
of  the  divinities  are  splendid  and  in  the 
most  splendid  streets ;  the  cult  is  open, 
avowed,  public.  The  worshippers  are  of 
every  age,  and  are  all  equally  indifferent 
to  secrecy.  Tliere  is  no  restriction,  and 
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DO  exclusion,  save  on  two  grounds — those 
of  poverty  and  intelligence.  There  is  a 
kind  of  intellect  admitted  into  this  gor¬ 
geous  coterie,  but  it  is  intellect  in  livery. 
The  dramatic  author  and  the  dramatic 
critic  are  now  as  much  appendages  to  the 
dramatic  courtesan  as  her  coachman  and 
her  femme  de  chambre.  -Where  profes¬ 
sional  reputation  depends  on  scenic  ef¬ 
fect,  and  scenic  effect  depends  upon  the 
equiooqneB  put  into  the  actress’s  mouth 
and  the  applause  with  which  their  de¬ 
livery  is  received,  the  man  who  concocts 
the  equivoques  and  the  man  who  criti¬ 
cises  their  delivery  become  equally  ob¬ 
jects  of  attention  to  the  actress  who  is 
looking  out  for  a  (dientile.  Saving  these 
necessary  exceptions,  these  assemblies 
are  composed  of  rich  old  men  anxious 
to  dissipate  the  money  which  the^  have 
made,  and  rich  young  men  as  anxious  to 
dissipate  the  w^th  which  they  have  in¬ 
herited.  And  now  we  hear  that  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  these  men  seek  ad¬ 
mission  to  these  Paphian  halls. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  an  unnatural,  though 
it  is  far  from  a  decent,  curiosity  which 
prompts  ladies  entitled  to  the  reputation 
of  virtue  to  examine  something  of  the 
life  and  domestic  economy  of  those  la¬ 
dies  whose  very  existence  presupposes 
an  entire  repudiation  of  virtue.  The 
t  married  women  naturally  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  manners  and  mien  and 
language  of  the  rivals  whose  arts  have 
divert^  their  own  husbands’  treasures 
into  alien  and  obnoxious  channels.  When 
a  wife  hears  that  her  husband  has,  at 
one  magniheent  stroke  on  the  Bourse, 
carried  off  one  or  two  millions  of  francs, 
she  is  curious  to  ascertain  the  process 
by  which  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  these  winnings  has  been  “  affected  ” 
to  the  payment  of  Madlle.  Theodorine’s 
debts  or  to  the  purchase  of  Madlle.  Val¬ 
entine’s  brougham.  And  the  anxious 
mother,  who  has  long  dreamed  of  the 
ceremony  which  might  unite  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  her  dear  Alcide  with  the  dot  of 
her  opulent  neighbor’s  daughter,  is  tor¬ 
tured  between  the  misery  of  frustrated 
hopes  and  curiosity  to  understand  the 
motives  which  impel  Alcide  to  become 
the  daily  visitor  of  Madlle.  Gabrielle  in 
the  Rue  d’Arcade,  and  her  daily  com¬ 
panion  when  riding  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logpe.  Certainly  the  subject  is  a  very 
ourioos  one.  But  does  the  solution  of 


the  problem  quite  justify  the  means  taken 
to  ^ve  it?  Might  not  enough  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  antecedent  history  of 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  necessity  of  a  nearer  ex¬ 
amination  ?  Take  a  number  of  w'omcn 
of  the  lower  classes  from  the  different 
provinces  of  France — with  no  refinement, 
with  a  mere  shred  of  education,  and  with 
but  small  claim  to  what  an  English  eye 
would  regard  as  beauty — but  compen¬ 
sating  for  lack  of  knowledge,  education, 
and  refinement  by  a  vivacity  and  a  co¬ 
quetry  peculiarly  French.  Take  these 
women  up  to  Paris,  tutor  them  as  stage 
supernumeraries,  and  parade  before  them 
the  example  of  the  arts  of  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  lorettes.  The  rest  may  be  im¬ 
agined.  From  these  general  premises  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  product 
obtained ;  to  conceive  that  manner  on 
which  jeunes  gens  dote,  a  manner  made 
up  of  impudence  and  grimace ;  that  rep¬ 
artee  which  mainly  consists  of  a  new 
slang  hardly  known  two  miles  lieyond 
the  Madeleine  ;  those  doubles  entendres 
of  which  perhaps  memory  is  less  the 
parent  than  instinct,  and  Uiat  flattery 
which  is  always  coarse  and  always  ve¬ 
nal.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that 
we  have  here  given  a  complete  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  class  which  certain  leaders  of 
Parisian  fashion  wish  to  study.  There 
are,  in  the  original,  traits  and  features 
which  we  could  not  describe,  and  which 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt  to 
describe,  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the 
pages  of  the  satirist  who  has  immortal¬ 
ized  the  vices  of  the  most  corrupt  city 
at  its  most  corru'pt  era.  Juvenal  will 
supply  what  is  wanting  to  our  imperfect 
delineation.  English  ladies  may  read 
him  in  the  vigorous  paraphrases  of  Dry- 
den  and  Gifford;  while  their  French 
contemporaries  may  arrive  at  a  livelier 
conception  of  what  we  dare  not  express, 
if  only  they  stay  till  the  supper  crowns 
the  festal  scene  of  the  masked  ball.  If 
they  outstay  this,  they  will  have  learned 
a  lesson  the  value  of  which  W’e  leave  it 
for  themselves  to  compute. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  curiosity  of  this 
kind  is  harmless  because  it  is  confined  to 
a  few.  Only  a  few,  indeed,  msiy  have 
contemplated  the  extreme  step  of  being 
present  at  the  saturnalia  of  the  demi¬ 
monde.  But  how  many  others  have 
thought  of  them  and  talked  of  them  ? 
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To  how  many  leaders  of  society  are  the 
doings  of  these  women  the  subjects  of 
d.iily  curiosity  and  daily  conversation  ? 
How  many  patrician— or,  at  all  events, 
noble  —  dames,  regular  attendants  at 
mass,  arbiters  of  fashion,  and  ornaments 
of  the  church,  honor  with  their  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  women  of  whose  existence, 
twenty  years  ago,  no  decent  French  wom¬ 
an  was  presumed  to  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  ?  And  do  these  noble  ladies  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  curiosity  is  disregarded  by 
the  adventuresses  from  Arles  or  Stras- 
burg,  Bordeaux  or  Rouen,  whom  suc¬ 
cessful  prostitution  has  dowered  with 
lace,  diamonds,  carriages,  and  opera- 
boxes  ?  Do  they  suppose  that  the  pro¬ 
fessed  admiration  of  the  young  Sardana- 
pali  for  the  ex-couturiferes  and  ballet-girls 
of  Paris  has  not  a  more  potent  effect 
when  combined  with  the  ill-concealed  in¬ 
terest  of  their  mothers  and  sisters  ?  And 
what  that  effect  is  on  the  men  in  one 
class,  and  on  the  women  in  another,  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  sufficient  to  suggest.  Th.at  girls  of 
moderately  good  looks  will  contentedly 
continue  to  ply  the  shuttle  at  Lyons,  or 
to  drudge  as  household  servants  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  or  to  trudge  home  to  a  supper¬ 
less  chamber  in  Paris  with  the  bare  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  supernumerary  or  a  coryphee  at 
a  small  theatre,  w’hen  a  mere  sacrifice  of 
chastity  may  enable  them  not  only  to 
ruin  young  dukes  and  counts,  but  to  be¬ 
come  the  theme  and  admiration  of  duch¬ 
esses  and  countesses,  is  a  supposition 
which  involves  too  high  a  belief  in 
human  virtue ;  and  the  conditions  we 
have  named  are  found  to  be  fatal  to  the 
virtue  of  the  poorer  French  women. 
And  as  for  the  men,  what  must  be  the 
effect  on  them  ?  Debarred  from  the 
stirring  conflict  of  politics  ;  exiled,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  natural  arena  of  patriotic 
ambition ;  knowing  no  literature  save 
that  of  novels  in  which  courtesans  are 
the  heroines,  and  caring  for  no  society 
but  that  of  which  courtesans  are  the 
leaders ;  diversifying  the  excitement  of 
the  hazard-table  and  the  betting-roorn 
with  the  excitement  of  the  coulisses ; 
learning  from  their  habitual  associations 
to  lose  that  reverence  for  women  and 
that  courteous  attention  to  them  which 
are  popularly  supposed  to  have  at  one 
time  characterized  the  gentlemen  of 
France — they  partially  redeem  the  deg-  i 


radation  which  they  conrt  by  showing 
that  even  a  mixture  of  vapid  frivolity, 
sensual  indulgence,  and  senseless  extrav¬ 
agance  is  insufficient  to  corrupt  a  nation, 
unless  also  the  female  leaders  of  society 
conspire  to  select  for  their  notice  and 
admiration  those  creatures  for  whom  the 
law  of  the  land  would  better  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  supervision  of  the  police  and 
the  certificate  of  professional  prostitu¬ 
tion.  When  virtuous  women  of  birth 
and  position  mb  shoulders  with  strum¬ 
pets,  protests  are  useless  and  prophecies 
are  superfluous  ;  for  the  taint  which  goes 
before  destruction  is  already  poisoning 
the  heart  of  the  nation. 


SIR  MORTON  PETO,  BART. 

Tub  advent  to  our  shores,  a  few 
months  since,  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  It  will 
be  long  remembered  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  many  public  men  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals.  His  coming  had  not 
been  heralded,  but  his  rapid  joumeyings 
over  our  widely-extended  country  were 
marked  by  continuous  ovations  at  the 
hands  of  multitudes  of  our  most  promi¬ 
nent  citizens,  who  delighted  to  do  him 
honor.  He  was  received  and  welcomed 
with  great  respect  and  cordiality  where- 
ever  he  went.  He  looked  on  the  faces 
of  multitudes  at  different  times  apd  pla¬ 
ces,  as  he  addressed  them  in  eloquent 
words.  But  his  stay  among  us  was 
short,  and  ho  soon  disappear^,  leaving 
behind  him  many  pleasant  memories  and 
his  own  handsome  face,  which,  by  his 
kind  permission,  we  have  the  pleasure 
to  perpetuate  and  send  abroad  over  the 
land  as  an  agreeable  adornment  to  The 
EcLKCnc,  and  the  griitification  of  his 
numerous  friends.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  can  hardly  fail  to  add  interest 
to  the  portrait  of  a  man  so  highly  re- 
specteil. 

Sir  Samuel  Mobtox  Peto,  a  native 
of  Woking,  Surrey,  was  bom  in  1809.  He 
is  descended  from  an  ancient  Norman 
family,  well  known  in  England  for  the 
past  five  hundred  years.  We  infer,  from 
what  we  can  learn,  that  his  name,  origi¬ 
nally  Peteaux,  may  be  found  among  the 
followers  of  William  I.,  about  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  But  Sir  Mor¬ 
ton  is  the  architect  of  his  own  name  and 
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fortane,  without  such  a  tracery.  In  his  w'ith  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  those 
youth  he  served  an  apprenticesiiip  of  who  are  his  guests  to-night.  But  some 
seven  years,  with  bis  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  of  iw  have  known  him  tor  years  ns  one 
Peto,  an  extensive  builder,  and  on  his  of  the  men  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
death,  in  1830,  he  succeeded,  when  have  carried  British  capital  all  over  the 
just  of  age,  to  a  moiety  of  the  large  globe.  Familiar  with  his  past  history, 
business ;  his  joint  partner  being  Air.  ^ou  will  permit  me  to  recall  one  or  two 
Thomas  Grissell,  another  nephew  of  the  incidents  of  a  remarkable  career, 
deceased.  Mr.  Peto  at  the  same  time  Fourteen  years  ago  Jjondon  attracted 
came  into  possession  of  much  property  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
by  bis  uncle’s  will.  The  partnership  was  witness  an  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
dissolved  in  1845,  Air.  Grissell  continu-  all  Nations.  That  great  exhibition  has 
ing  the  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parli.a-  been  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  patronage 
ment,  the  greatest  of  the  many  public  and  support  of  Prince  Albert.  And  so 
buildings  undertaken  by  the  firm.  Since  indeed  it  was  greatly  indebted  —  not 
that  time,  Sir  Morton  has  constructed  a  only  to  the  personal  and  oflicial  in- 
large  portion  of  the  leading  railway  fluence,  but  to  the  rare  intelligence,  .and 
works  in  England,  and  also  in  Canada,  to  the  sympathy  with  all  Science  and 
Among  his  most  important  works  should  Art,  which  aistinguished  the  late  Prince, 
be  mentioned  his  completion  of  the  Nor-  whom  America  as  well  as  England 
wegian  Grand  Trunk  line,  and  the  Iloy-  mourns. 

al  Danish  line  in  1854.  Upon  the  open-  But  there  is  another  chapter  in  the 
ing  of  the  latter.  Sir  Aiorton  received  history  of  that  enterprise,  which  is 
from  the  bands  of  the  King  of  Denmark  known  to  but  few.  When  the  design 
the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog.  From  w'as  matured,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
1847  to  1854,  Sir  Morton  represented  had  drawn  the  plan  for  the  building  of 
the  City  of  Norwich  in  Parliament,  the  International  Exhibition,  which  was 
when  he  retired  in  order  to  help  the  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  there  was 
British  Army  out  of  its  peril,  by  the  an  unpleasant  want,  which  ofleii  checks 
construction  of  a  railway  in  the  Crimea,  great  enterprises — the  want  of  money  ! 
Passing  over  other  incidents  in  the  his-  The  Bank  of  England  was  willing  to  ad> 
tory  of  this  remarkable  man,  W'e  shall  van  ce  the  whole  BmoanX.  upon  good  per- 
best  subserve  our  purpose  in  this  brief  sonal  security.  To  raise  this  a  meeting 
sketch  by  quoting  the  eloquent  address  was  held  in  London,  at  which  many  gen- 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  at  the  banquet  tlemen  of  wealth  and  many  of  the  nobili- 
given  by  Sir  Morton  to  our  citizens,  on  ty  were  present.  To  the  call  for  sub- 
the  eve  of  his  return  to  England.  The  scriptions,  one  and  another  responded 
address  embodies  the  leading  facts  of  with  a  pledge  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
interest  in  his  personal  history  :  This  was  poor  enconragement  for  a 

work  which  demanded  half  a  million 
Sib  Mobtob  Pbto,  aito  Gentlemen  :  sterling.  At  length  there  rose  a  gentle- 
I  have  been  requested  to  perform  a  very  man,  not  then  so  well  known  as  he  is 
pleasant  duty,  to  express  our  acknowl-  now,  who  said  they  might  put  him  down 
edgments  to  our  host  for  the  courtesies  for  ^50,000 1  Everybody  turned  to  look 
of  this  evening,  and  for  the  services  at  the  stranger  whose  ofler  threw  them 
which  he  has  rendered  to  our  country —  all  into  the  shade.  The  Bank  of  England 
a  duty  for  which  I  can  claim  no  spe-  was  ready  to  take  his  bond  for  the 
cial  fitness,  except  that,  as  it  has  been  my  amount.  This  bold  offer  electrified  the 
fortane  for  some  years  to  pass  much  of  meeting,  and  roused  others  to  greater 
my  life  in  England,  it  has  been  my  priv-  liberality.  “  And  thus,”  said  my  infor- 
ilege  to  know  him  longer  than  most  who  mant,  a  most  competent  authority,  ‘‘  the 
are  present;  to  know  him  where  an  great  Exhibition  of  1851  might  have 
Englishman  likes  best  to  be  known,  at  proved  a  failure  but  for  the  prompt  lib- 
Aome  /  and  to  share  his  kindness  and  erality  of  Sir  Aiorton  Peto.” 
hospitality.  It  is  bat  a  few  weeks  since  Again,  three  or  four  years  after,  the 
be  landed  in  this  city,  and  then  first  set  allied  armies  lay  embedded  in  the  mud 
foot  on  American  soil ;  and  within  that  before  Sebastopol.  Everything  had  to  be 
brief  time  he  has  become  acquainted  carried  on  men’s  shoulders.  To  trans- 
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port  cannon  and  mnnitions  of  war  was 
impossible.  Sir  Morton  Peto  then  sent  to 
tile  Crimea  a  competent  and  efficient  staff 
of  engineers,  and  in  twenty-one  daye  had 
a  railway  complete,  and  trains  running 
from  llalaclava  to  the  heights  around 
Sel>:uitopoL  For  this  service,  which  was 
worth  millions  to  England,  he  refused 
all  compensation  or  profit,  feeling  re¬ 
warded  enough  by  the  service  he  had 
been  able  to  render  to  his  country  ;  hut 
for  this  patriotic  act  her  Majesty  felt 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  tlie  honor  of 
a  Baronetcy. 

And  thus  for  many  years  there  have 
been  few  undert.akings  of  moment  in 
England  which  have  not  been  indebted 
to  the  public  spirit  and  generous  sup- 

Eort  of  the  same  large-minded  and  large- 
ear  ted  man. 

To  speak  of  all  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  would  take 
the  whole  evening.  One  of  the  latest 
and  most  novel  is  the  carrying  out  of 
underground  railroads  in  London,  which 
when  finished  will  complete  an  entire 
system  of  these  roads  under  that  metrop¬ 
olis.  When  they  were  projected,  it  was 
a  bold  undertaking,  and  the  result  seem¬ 
ed  doubtful.  But  one  section,  four  miles 
long,  running  right  under  the  heart  of 
Ixmdon,  has  been  completed  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  has  proved  a  perfect 
success.  It  furnishes  an  example  which 
we  might  follow  with  benefit,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  most  distant  parts  of 
our  long  and  narrow  island.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  in  London  has  led  to 
very  large  extensions,  which  are  now  in 
progress,  and  which  will  run  in  every 
direction,  mining  that  great  city  like  the 
passages  in  the  catacombs  under  Rome. 

While  speaking  of  the  enterprises  in 
which  Sir  Morton  is  wont  to  engage, 
you  will  permit  me  to  name  another  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  been  his  associate  in 
many  of  these  undertakings,  and  to 
whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  personal  grati¬ 
tude.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  a 
name  of  power  among  the  moneyed  men 
of  England.  When  two  "years  ago  I 
was  in  London,  struggling  to  revive  the 
project  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  I 
found  it  hard  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  British  public.  Men  of  capital 
stood  aloof.  In  this  extremity,  looking 
around  for  some  one  who  should  be  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  enterprise,  I 


was  directed  to  Mr.  Brassey,  one  of  the 
largest  capitalists  of  England.  For  two 
hours  he  questioned  me  in  regard  to 
every  detail  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  at 
the  close  said :  “  It  is  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  work ;  it  ought  to  done ;  and 
I  will  be  otie  of  ten  men  to  furnish  the 
money  to  do  t<.”  That  ofter  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  backed  up  by  another 
of  equal  amount,  from  Mr.  John  Pender, 
member  of  the  English  Parliament,  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  company  that  took 
the  balance  of  the  capital  fur  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  last  summer,  and  a  large  sum 
in  that  now  preparing  for  the  next  year, 
which,  with  God’s  blessing,  cannot  fail 
of  success. 

These  are  the  men  whose  footprints 
are  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  in 
hlurope,  in  Asia,  and  America ;  who 
lifted  in  air  that  mighty  bridge  which 
spans  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  who  at 
this  moment  are  building  railroads  in 
Germany,  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  and  in 
South  America,  besides  their  large  en¬ 
terprises  in  our  own  country. 

Such  undertakings  could  not  be  ao  j 

complished  by  individual  capital  alone, 
however  great.  But  it  is  to  the  honor 
of  our  host  that  by  a  long  career,  mark-  j 

ed  alike  by  commercial  sagacity  and  the 
highest  integrity,  he  has  inspired  such 
confidence,  that  capital  comes  forth  at  I 

his  call  almost  without  limit.  I 

And  since  I  have  alluded  to  this  point  ^ 

of  chanacter,  let  me  add  that  it  is  not 
for  wealth  alone,  or  enterprise,  that  our 
friend  is  known.  The  name  of  Sir  Mor¬ 
ton  Peto  is  a  household  Avord  through¬ 
out  England  for  benevolence.  lie  has 
probably  helped  to  build  more  churches 
than  any  other  man  in  Great  Britain. 

With  the  same  liberal  hand  he  gives 
support  to  schools  for  the  poor,  and  to 
many  charities.  He  is  also  a  public  man, 
and  member  of  Parliament.  For  seven¬ 
teen  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  < 

House  of  Commons,  where,  besides  all  : 

the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  own 
country,  he  has  been  a  faithful  friend  to  j 

ours.  This  is  to  us  a  very  grateful  rec-  j 

ollection,  especially  at  this  time,  and  has 
made  us  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  H 

our  shores. 

No  Englishman  can  come  to  America 
without  seeing  that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
soreness  toward  England,  from  the  course 
of  some  of  her  people  during  the  war — 
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for  tbeir  indifference,  if  not  their  hos¬ 
tility. 

Bat  let  ns  be  just.  Amid  foes  and 
detractors  we  have  had  many  true  and 
steadfast  friends — friends  whose  faith 
did  not  falter,  even  in  the  darkest  hour. 
Among  these,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
standing  beside  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright,  was  found  Sir  Morton  Peto. 

Such  Englishmen  ar&  always  welcome 
here.  If  Americans  are  quick  to  resent 
injury  and  injustice,  they  are  also  prompt 
to  recognise  true  friendship,  especially 
that  shown  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  lately 
an  English  invasion  of  our  country.  But 
It  has  been  an  invasion  marked  by  no 
sound  of  cannon  and  followed  by  no 
track  of  blood.  It  has  been  a  mission 


of  Peace  and  Friendship,  to  which  we 
always  give  a  cordial  greeting.  Eight 
weeks  ago  these  Englishmen  landed  upon 
our  soil  as  «tranger»  ;  they  are  hero  to¬ 
night  strangers  no  longer.  Welcomed 
as  they  have  been  by  President  and  peo¬ 
ple,  they  will  carry  back  with  them,  we 
trust,  only  happy  memories,  and  a  friend¬ 
ship  for  this  country  second  only  to  that 
true  and  loyal  affection  which  they  bear 
to  their  native  land. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  propose  the 
health  of  Sir  Morton  Peto.  May  he 
live  to  witness  the  completion  of  the 
great  works  he  has  undertaken ;  and 
may  his  railways  in  America,  while 
yielding  substantial  returns  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  prove  to  be  bonds  of 
union  between  the  two  countries. 


IN  THE  CHURCHYARD. 

0  T*  dead  !  O  ye  dead !  ye  are  lying  at  your  rest ; 

I  am  lying  thus  above  you,  and  1  know  not  which  is  best ; 

Just  between  us  are  the  grasses,  and  the  gravel,  and  the  clay, 

But  they  measure  not  the  distance  into  which  you  pass  away. 

Reaching  downward  grow  the  rootlets  of  the  flowers  and  the  heath. 

But  they  cannot  touch  the  bodies  that  are  lying  underneath — 

For  the  eye  and  ear  have  wa8te<l,  and  the  busy  heart  decayed — 

Dust  to  dust,  you  ’re  all  resolving,  as  from  dust  you  all  were  made 

I  look  upon  the  sunshine  and  the  sea-waves  as  they  roll. 

And  the  clouds  in  high  mid-heaven — Are  such  sights  before  your  soul  T 
I  hear  the  breeze  and  streamlet,  and  the  curlew,  and  the  sheep 
Bleating  far  upon  the  mountain — Do  they  wake  you  out  of  sleep  ? 

Do  yon  know  the  change  of  seasons,  as  of  old  they  come  and  go— 

Now  the  flowers,  now  the  fruitage,  now  the  fading,  now  the  snow  7 
Do  you  feel  a  sudden  trembling,  when  the  loved  ones  tread  above. 

And  the  echo  of  their  footsteps  is  tlie  echo  of  their  love  7 

Do  you  And  a  thrill  of  sorrow,  as  the  husband  or  the  wife 
Dry  their  tears  for  the  departed,  and  benn  to  search  their  life — 

Till  anotlicr  takes  his  station  in  the  fiel(»  you  used  to  tread, 

And  anoUier  takes  your  pillow,  and  upon  it  lays  her  head  7 

Do  such  earthly  matters  move  yon  7  You  arc  passed  from  hence  away. 

Into  larger  joys  and  sorrows  than  belong  to  this  our  day; 

And  you  look  down  on  the  whirling  of  this  life  with  calmer  eyes. 

That  nave  learnt  to  bear  the  measure  of  Eternity’s  surprise. 

Are  yon  near  us  7  Can  you  see  us  7  Can  you  watch  ns  in  our  ways  7 
Do  you  witness  all  the  evil,  all  the  good  of  all  our  days  7 
Do  you,  knowing  all  things  better,  wonder  at  ns  in  our  strife. 

As  we  clutch  the  tinsel  guding,  and  pass  by  the  Crown  of  Life  7 

O  ye  dead  1  O  ye  dead  I  young  and  old,  and  small  and  great. 

Now  you  know  your  doom  of  sorrow,  or  your  high  and  blest  estate. 

And  I  wonder,  as  I  ponder,  what  you  feel  and  what  yon  see ; 

As  according  to  the  sowing,  so  your  reaping  now  must  be. 

0  ye  dead  I  O  ye  dead !  small  and  great,  and  yonng  and  old,  ^ 

I  am  longing  for  your  secret,  and  my  longing  makes  me  bold — 

But  since  the  day  they  bronj^t  you  from  your  houses  on  the  hill, 

You  have  kept  your  secret  steadfast,  and  I  know  will  keep  it  stilL 

— Chamber^t  Journal. 
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THE  WISHINO-GATE. 

Twab  on  •  cleBr  bright  autumn  day 
That  cousin  John  and  I 
Strolled  in  the  little  winding  p<dhs 
That  through  tite  meadows  lie; 

And  far  above,  the  wild  birds  broke  tlie  mountain’s  solemn  hush, 

And  close  beside,  but  out  of  sight,  we  heard  the  river  rush. 

John  was  silent,  and  so  was  I, 

Never  a  word  we  spake, 

Till,  with  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh. 

He  on  the  silence  brake. 

Saying,  " "We’re  near  the  ‘  Wishing-Oate,’  and  we  must  linger  there; 

For  truth  in  this  quaint  fancy  hides — a  wish  may  be  a  prayer.” 

We  stood  there,  cousin  John  and  I, 

Beneath  the  fading  trees, 

A  sound  of  singing,  sweet  and  fresh, 

Citme  to  us  on  the  breeze ; 

’Twas  but  some  little  children  bv  the  river-side  at  play, 

But  it  seemed  a  gate  in  heaven  had  closed  when  it  had  passed  away. 

I  know  what  wish  was  in  my  heart, 

God  only  knows  beside  I 
And  what  John  thought  I  cannot  tell : 

I  only  know  he  sighed. 

And  then  we  turned  away,  and  went  upon  our  quiet  walk, 

Speaking  in  solemn  tones,  like  theirs  who  in  a  churchyard  talk. 

’That’s  ten  years  since.  Five  years  ago 
A  good  ship,  homeward  bound. 

Sank  down  with  her  six  hundred  souls 
In  sight  of  English  ground. 

John’s  chair  stood  ready  at  our  hearth,  his  room  was  decked  with  flowers ; 

Six  hundred  homes  were  desolate,  and  one  of  them  was  ours  I 

And  now  to-day  I  stand  alone 
Beside  the  “Wishing-Gate ;  ” 

The  walk  lias  tired  me  very  much. 

And  it  is  growing  late. 

But  this  I  feel,  that  Deatli  doth  Keep  the  troth  which  Life  might  break ; 

That  many  a  hope  which  sleeps  on  earth  in  heaven  shall  awake. 

— Lature  Amur.  I.  F. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Now,  loaf  by  leaf,  too  feeble  to  adhere, 

A  spirit  with  industrious  hand  doth  pluck. 

To  make  a  pall  for  tlie  departing  year. 

Whose  soul  with  Autumns  chilly  dart  is  struck. 

With  blood-stiuns  some,  and  some  with  gold  im¬ 
bued. 

Some  green  ns  April  grass,  some  primrose  pale, 
Aud  many  with  all  colors  quaintly  hned. 

Fall  thickly,  young  and  old,  on  hill  and  dale. 

Some  flutter  like  a  bird  that  fights  with  deatli ; 

*  Some  far  away  the  tyrant  breezes  bear ; 

Some  drop  in  silence  swift  witliout  a  breath ; 
Some  whirl  with  thousands  wearily  in  air. 

Some  fall  at  noon  upon  the  sunny  bank ; 

And  some  the  stars  with  sad  bright  eyes  r<^p%t ; 
And  some  in  fog-wreaths,  comfortless  and  dank. 
On  Evening’s  boeom  die  all  cold  and  wet 

’Thus  Nature’s  signs  more  feelingly  portray 
A  thousand  ends  of  life,  than  all  a  voice  could  say. 

— Chambertt  Jonmal, 


WORDSWORTH  AND  HARTLEY  COLE 
RIDGE: 

IN  GBA81IERK  CHCRCHTAaD,  WKSTMORKLAND. 

Two  graves,  and  in  them  poets  twain. 

The  two  not  half  a  yard  apart. 

Two  brother  bard.s,  who  thus  have  lain 
A  dozen  summers,  heart  to  heart ! 

Well  matched  they  lie  where  few  are  matched. 
Within  that  cherished  churchyard  plot. 

Two  mutual  souls,  in  life  attached. 

And  even  in  death  divided  not — 

Bards  of  the  mountain  and  the  grove. 

Who  yet  wrung  lessons  from  tlie  age ; 

Trim  charioteers,  as  ever  drove 
Fair  Fancy’s  gaudy  equipage: 

’They  sleep  together,  side  by  side ; 

And  as  they  sleep,  so  lived  they  long ; 

Two  friends,  whom  nothing  could  divide. 

Two  singers,  joining  hand  and  song. 

Jaurs  Dawson,  Jmr. 
— Maemillmn't  Magatint. 
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A  GIRL’S  RESOLVE. 

1  utso  for  Love — a  jewel  yet  unworn ; 

I’m  offered  golden  friendship,  laughter,  mirth ; 
Such  gems  a/o>ie  I  can  but  treat  with  scorn — 
’Tis  like  renouncing  Paradise  for  earth. 
Knowledge  alone  can  keep  my  soul  in  place. 

And  this  I’ll  seek  in  every  book  or  stone ; 

I’ll  search  for  it  in  every  common  face, 

And  study  books  in  solitudes  alone. 

Nature  shall  show  me  every  hidden  thought ; 
The  skies,  the  streams,  the  air  shall  train  my 
mind ; 

I’ll  search  for  secrets  that  are  yet  unsought, 

And  what  I  search  fur  I  will  surely  find ; 

Then  if  Love  comes  he  will  find  Wisdom  here. 
And  joy  shall  reign  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

Mixxa  Mabel  Colu.ns. 
— Dublin  Univerrity  Magmin*. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

The  prickly  holly,  spotted  with  red. 

Bristled  at  every  pane  ; 

There  were  wagons  shaking  with  holly 
Brushing  down  many  a  lane ; 

Laughing  children  raced  and  ran. 

Red  as  the  winter  berry ; 

1  listened  outside  the  workhouse  gate. 

And  even  “  the  pauper*"  voere  merry. 

Pleasant  to  see  the  frosted  flowers 
On  every  window  pane; 

ITeasant  to  hear  the  red-faced  lads 
Run  shouting  down  the  lane ; 

But  the  sound  that  cheered  me  Christmas  through. 
Over  my  dry  old  sherry, 

W as  hearing  there,  at  the  workhouse  gate, 

Tliat  even  “  the  paupers  ”  were  merry. 

Christmas  was  gay  in  the  old  squire’s  hall. 

Gay  at  the  village  inn. 

Cheery  and  loud  by  the  farmer’s  fire. 

Happy  the  manse  within ; 

But  the  surest  signs  of  the  general  joy. 

And  that  all  the  world  was  happy — very. 
Were  the  sounds  that  proved  at  the  workhouse 
door 

That  even  “  the  paupers  ”  were  merry. 

— Chamber*'*  Journal. 


I  know  not !  but  since  we  pity  the  dead. 

Arc  tenderly  moved  when  the  word  is  said. 
In  our  little  pity  from  little  love 
May  we  see  a  shadow  from  that  Above  T 
— London  iheiety.  E. 


CONSIDER. 

CONSIPEE 

The  lilies  of  the  field  whose  bloom  is  brief: 

We  are  as  they  ; 

Like  them  we  fade  away. 

As  doth  a  leaf. 

Consider 

Tlie  sparrows  of  the  air  of  small  account : 

Our  God  doth  view 
Whether  they  fall  or  mount  — 

He  guards  us  too. 

Consider 

The  lilies  that  do  neither  spin  nor  toil. 

Yet  are  most  fair: 

What  profits  all  this  care 
And  all  this  coil  ? 

Consider 

The  birds  that  have  no  barn  nor  harvest-weeka; 

God  gives  them  food; 

Much  more  our  Father  seeks 
To  do  us  good. 

ClIEISTINA  G.  RoSSETTL 
— Maemillari*  Magazine. 


THE  SMALL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

These  stands,  with  stem  and  foliage  broken. 
On  banished  Autumn’s  ravaged  land, 

A  round  white  flower,  her  simple  token. 

The  farewell  of  her  royal  liand. 

Each  leaf  with  sad  and  pensive  air 
Its  fellow-leaves  slie  placed  between. 

As  if  she  thought:  “  Will  any  care 
To  know  by  this  where  1  have  been  T  ” 

Then  wrapped  her  many-colored  dress 
In  folds  of  gray  November  mist. 

And  left,  with  black  dishevelled  tress ; 

A  lonely  bird  iijKm  her  wrist. 


“  SHE  IS  DEAD." 

Woans  that  lav  censure  to  sleep  and  blame. 
Lightly  and  slightly  I  named  her  name, 

Asking,  with  nothing  of  thought  or  care. 
Asking,  for  form’s  sake,  her  "  how  "  and  “whore." 

‘She  is  dead  I"  came  the  answer,  grave  and 
slow; 

It  stopped  in  a  moment  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  a  mood,  half  mirthful  and  half  severe. 

That  had  questioned  and  had  not  cared  to  hear. 

Why  so  pitiful  of  the  dead  ? 

Their  smiles  are  smiled,  but  their  tears  are  shed ; 
Out  of  the  sunshine  is  out  of  the  rain. 

They  rest  from  life’s  toil  and  its  soil  and  pain. 

Is  life  so  dear  that  the  keenest  woe 

We  can  know  of  dreams,  or  dreams  we  know. 

Is  just  to  be  shrouded,  and  coffined,  and  laid 
Under  the  turf  in  the  death-dark  shade  T 
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BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Peesoxal  Rehixisckxcbs  or  the  Lire  axo  Tnns 
nr  Da.  Gardner  Sraiso,  Pastor  or  the  Brick 
Presbtterian  Church  in  the  Citt  or  New- 
York.  In  two  vols.  duodecimo.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.  1840. 

This  is  a  remarkable  autobiographv  of  a  re¬ 
markable  man.  It  could  hardly  be  uupVicatcd  in 
all  the  modem  world  of  letters  and  authors.  The 
mould  in  which  both  are  cast  appears  to  be  used 
but  once.  Few  men  have  lived  8»)  long — seen  so 
much  of  current  history — known  so  many  eminent 
men  in  Church  and  State — been  so  familiar  with 
public  affairs — watched  so  closely  the  movements 
of  men  —  as  Rev.  Dr.  Spring.  Fewer  ministers 
still,  have  lived  so  long — preached  so  much  aud 
so  well  —  written  and  published  so  much  —  In¬ 
structed  so  manv  from  the  pulpit  and  fW>m  the 
printed  page,as  the  venerable  author  of  these  Rem- 
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initeenrm.  We  heard  him  preach,  with  delis^ht,  of  hia  revered  instructor.  Dr.  Dwight,  spending 
soon  after  his  ordination,  mure  than  half  a  century  two  years  in  his  family  as  an  anmnucnsis  to  those 
ago,  and  have  often  heard  him  since.  They  are  eloquent  lips,  trained  by  him  in  the  great  themes 
interesting  volumes  in  many  respects,  and  com-  of  salvation. 

prise  letters  of  eminent  men  never  before  given  Dr.  Taylor  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Centre 
to  the  world.  They  furnish  a  marvellous  collec-  Church,  New-IIaven,  April  8tn,  1812,  just  twenty 
tioii  of  letters  and  notices  concerning  the  author,  months,  to  a  day,  after  that  of  hia  comi)eer  of  “  the 
gathered  and  preserved  with  singular  care  and  Brick  Church”  in  New-York.  There  lie  lived  and 
industry.  labored  and  preached  and  prayed  ten  years  and 

The  book,  and  its  long  list  of  personages  and  eight  months,  blessed  with  repi'ated  revivals  of 
scene  -  paintings  which  it  presents,  is  much  like  religion  during  his  ministry.  In  1816,  especial- 
a  historic  panorama,  extending  through  some  ly,  and  in  1820,  in  his  church,  the  revival  was 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  with  sundry  things  omit-  prolonged  almost  two  years,  during  which  all  the 
ted,  like  Hamlet,  or  persons  put  in  wrong  posi-  city  and  country  churches  around  were  moved 
tions.  Some  of  the  spectators  have  already  no-  by  a  mighty  work  of  grace, 
ticed  this  with  sincere  regret  and  painful  surprise.  The  abundant  labors  of  Dr.  Taylor ;  his  “  mas- 
But  the  curUin  will  soon  drop.  The  author’s  sive  discourses  of  linkwl  and  twisted  logic,  yet 
work  is  almost  done,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  giving  out  at  every  point  sharp  flashes  of  elec- 
pages.  The  Ad  Fintm  will  soon  come.  His  re-  trie  fire,”  and  the  great  success  which  crowned 
ward  and  crown  are  doubtless  ready,  when  ho  his  labors,  led  to  his  transfer  to  the  Chair  of  The- 
spreads  his  pinions  for  the  upward  flight.  ology,  of  the  “  Dwight  Professorship,”  esUblish- 

But  with  all  its  admitted  interest  and  worth,  ed  for  him  in  1822.  There  he  invested  all  the 
the  book,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  Is  marred  with  so-  talents  of  his  great  mind  and  heart,  and  exhaust- 
rious  defeets.  It  contains  statements  and  charges  iug  labors,  for  some  thirty-six  years,  in  training 
injurious  to  the  names  and  memory  of  great  and  nearly  seven  hundred  young  men  for  the  work 
good  men,  now  in  their  graves,  whom  God  has  of  the  gospel  ministry.  “  His  lecture -room  was 
honored  and  blessed,  and  whom  the  churches,  and  soon  filled,  and  his  pupils,  fascinated  with  the 
multitudes  now  living,  have  delighted  to  honor,  charm  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  sublime  science 
They  hold  the  memory  of  these  good  men  sacred,  which  he  taught,  were  themselves  enthusiastic 
Such  statements  and  charges  ought  never  to  have  in  their  admiration  of  his  teachings.”  “  Of  these 
come  from  tho  pen  of  this  venerable  author,  just  not  a  few  have  been — not  a  few  are  now — widely 
on  the  eve  of  de[>arture  to  his  rest  in  heaven,  honored  fur  tlieir  works'  sake,”  in  numerous  pulpits 
It  was  full  time  long  ago  to  have  buried  forever  of  the  land,  and  on  distant  mi-ssionary  fields, 
the  remembrance  of  old  controversies,  rather  “  Their  usefulness  in  the  field,  which  is  the  world, 
than  to  give  them  a  modem  resurrection.  The  ia  the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of  his.  Their 
attentive  reader  can  hardlv  fail  to  notice  with  grateful  remembrance  of  him — their  affectionate 
surprise,  if  not  with  pain,  the  tone  and  language  testimony  to  the  exciting  and  guiding  power  of 
of  asperity  applied  to  that  school  of  the  prophets,  his  great  mind — is  his  living  monument.”  In  the 
the  New -Haven  Theological  Seminary,  and  its  memorable  year  1831,  his  labors,  as  a  preacher, 
able  instructors,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Taylor,  were  abundant,  “  and  in  all  the  New  -  Haven 
who  for  some  thirty- six  j-enrs  filled  the 'fheo-  churches,  and  elsewhere  around,  there  are  even 
logical  Chair  at  that  venerable  sent  of  learning,  now  those  who  acknowledge  with  grateful  sensi- 
The  corporation  guardians  of  that  noble  institu-  i  bility  the  deep  impression  which  the  Gospel,  os 
tion,  wlio  are  wise  and  good  men,  responsible  to  ministered  by  him,  has  stamped  upon  their  spirit- 
Qod  an<l  the  churehes,  we  believe  cannot  accept  ual  being  forever." — [  Seimon  by  Dr.  Da- 

thi!8e  injurious  statements  and  charges,  affecting  «m,  puUithed  la  th«  National  Preacher,  January, 
their  own  reputation  and  the  reputation  of  many  1869. 

others,  living  or  dead.  On  page  112,  volunied.,  Illinois  College,with  its  long  and  widely  diffused, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  injuriously  placed  in  *"8  still  radiating,  influence  of  religion  and  learn- 
the  category  of  “  Great  Errorietif  with  Dr,  ing,wa8  colonised  from  this  seminary.  But  enough. 
Priestly,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  the  Unitarian  divines  and  more  than  enough,  for  our  filial  purpose,  in 
of  New-Kngland,  and  others,  whose  opinions  he  this  regard.  But  is  it  kind,  just,  or  charitable,  to 
stoutly  opposed  all  his  life.  Does  true  Christian  place  the  name  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  cattery 
charity,*  can  stubborn  facts,  can  tho  history  of  of  “  Great  Err orists  ?”  Good  men,  coram>tent  to 
his  long  life  of  eminent  usefulness  in  the  Church  judge,  hold  a  very  different  opinion.  Kcv.  Dr. 
of  Christ,  place  Dr.  Taylor  in  such  a  category  ?  Skinner,  whose  praise  is  in  so  many  churches. 
We  trow  not.  We  ulude  to  these  injurious  was  wont  to  say,  in  our  hearing,  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
charges,  in  various  places  in  the  book,  with  deep  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Beecher,  and  Prof.  Stuart, 
regret:  but  we  must  bo  pardoned.  Dr.  Taylor  "They  are  four  stars  of  the  frt/  magnitude.” 
was  our  venerated  instruetor.  We  often  sat  nn-  And  only  some  days  before  his  departure,  and 
der  hia  impressive  ministrations.  He  was  a  most  while  his  face  was  still  radiant  w'ith  the  impress 
kind-hearted  friend.  We  stood  by  his  dying  bed —  of  his  wonderful  vision  of  “  the  King  in  kU  glory," 
took  his  cold  hand,  moist  with  the  damps  of  and  when  his  memory  had  become  well-nigh  ob- 
death — with  flickering  pulse — looked  into  his  livious  to  all  names  and  words  of  earth,  we  said: 
dying  eyes,  just  closing  on  tho  scenes  of  time,  “  Dr.  Beecher,  don't  you  remember  your  old 
to  open  on  the  glories  of  heaven — heard  his  last  friend.  Dr.  Taylor  T  he  could  only  answer  in  a 
words,  which  we  can  never  forget,  and  must  bog  feeble  voice,  “  Yes,  yea,  part  o’  me — part  o’  me," 
to  offer  this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  and  died.  They  sleep  toother  till  the  resurroc- 
great  and  good  man.  He  was  the  favorite  pupil  tion  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  New-llaven. 

Even  Dr.  Emmons  once  a«ud  to  us  at  his  own 
house:  “They  are  most  right  at  Now-Uaven.” 
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“  'Wliat,  Dr.  Emmonn,"  we  asked,  “  do  you  regard 
as  t)ie  strongest  point  of  difference  between  you 
and  Dr.  Taylor  T"  “  It  is  this ;  what  the  rfoly 
Spiiit  does  in  the  work  of  regeneration."  The 
author  also  places  the  name  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
in  the  same  category  of  “  Great  Errorists,"  whom 
we  well  rememuer  to  have  heard  preach  with 

reat  power  and  eloquence  to  a  vast  assembly, 

ut  heard  no  error.  We  hope  this  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  a  book  which  has  gone  out  be¬ 
yond  recall  into  the  fields  of  history  to  tell  its 
story  of  memorial  wrong  to  multitudes  who  will 
uever  know  the  real  facts. 

The  misrepresentAtions  on  pages  24  to  28,  vol¬ 
ume  II.,  are  answered  by  Dr.  Taylor’s  solemn 
ossevoraUon,  in  our  hearing,  in  his  own  words: 
“  I  do  aver  that  a  divitu  injiHenee,  over  and  above 
all  truth  and  motive,  u  neceuary  to  the  eonvertion 
of  the  toul.”  On  page  31,  volume  II.,  the  injuri¬ 
ous  allegation,  that  “  Dr.  Taylor,  Professor  Stu- 
ort  of  Andover,  and  Professor  Fitch  and  the  New- 
Haven  School,  deny  the  'great  doctrine  of  native 
depravity'  ”  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
by  and  W  himself,  on  pages  469  and  470,  in  his 
published  volume  on  Revealed  Theology — a  book 
niU  of  massive  truth  and  argument.  But  we 
forbear.  Only  under  an  imperative  sense  of  duty 
have  we  reluctantly’  said  this — not  exactly  in  or 
otU  of  our  appropriate  sphere.  Others,  we  hope, 
will  do  more  exact  justice  to  the  subject.  As 
we  fully  believe  that  the  labors  and  memories  of 
good  men,  whom  God  has  honored  and  blessed, 
are  a  sacred  legacy  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  we 
could  not  say  less.  We  have  not  room  to  say 
more,  in  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  in  question. 

Simplicity  and  Faeeination.  By  Anne  Beale. 
Boston :  Loring,  1 866.  A  very  good  English 
novel,  abounding  with  lively  and  piquant  pict¬ 
ures  of  English  country  life,  and  free  from  un¬ 
wholesome  excitement.  For  sale  by  O.  8.  Felt, 
New-York. 

The  Comtitution  of  Man, :  Phyeieally,  Morally, 
and  Spiritually  Conttdered  ;  or.  The  Chrutian  Phi- 
loeopher.  By  B.  F.  Hatch,  M.D.  New-York, 
1866.  Published  by  the  author,  and  for  sale  by 
the  Appletons.  We  have  only  time  to  announce 
the  publication  of  this  massive  book,  of  654 
pages,  which  is,  some  of  the  press  say,  a  book 
of  massive  thought,  challenging  tlie  strong  di¬ 
gestive  mental  powers  of  our  philosophers  to 
sum  np  its  contents,  and  fix  the  lines  of  its  literary 
latitude  and  longitude  in  their  proper  position. 

Leaven  of  Connotation  fbr  the  Afflicted  ;  or,  Voieei 
from  the  Silent  Land.  By  Mrs.  H.  Dwight  Wil- 
UAMS,  author  of  “  A  Yeor  in  China."  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee,  1884 
Chestnut-street.  New-York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph, 
Broadway.  Pp.  860.  This  is  a  book  of  gems — a 
beautiful  casket  of  rare  jewels — containing  two 
hnndred  and  one  choice  articles,  or  "  voices 
from  the  silent  land,”  well  suited  to  the  minds  of 
bereaved  ones,  whose  aching  hearts  grieve  over 
the  loss  of  earthly  friends.  These  gems  have 
been  gathered  and  arranged  in  their  present  neat 
and  convenient  form  by  the  gifted  authoress  with 
much  taste  and  judgment,  for  which  many 
mourning  friends  will  Im  grateful  It  falls  to  the 


lot  of  most  persons,  at  some  Urns,  to  part  with 
cherished  relatives  and  friends,  and  to  lay  them 
down  in  their  silent  chambers  and  long  home, 
and  then  it  is  that  “  Leaves  of  Consolation  ”  art 
needed.  This,  the  author,  a  sister  of  the  lamented 
William  Curtis  Noyes,  has  learned  by  experience. 

Poem*.  By  Edva  Dean  Peoctoe.  New-York : 
Published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Boston:  E. 
P.  Dutton  <k  Co.  1866.  This  neat  and  attractive 
volume  contains  the  National  Poems,  and  also  the 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  of  the  gifted  and  well-known 
author.  The  lovers  of  poetry  will  welcome  this 
book,  and  return  thanks  to  the  author  for  the 
pleasure  it  will  afford. 


SCIENCE. 

Armor-Plated  Vettel*. — The  Minotaur  has  now 
been  added  to  our  iron-clad  navy,  having  been 
launched  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  tesb^  dur¬ 
ing  September  of  the  present  year.  This  frigate 
differs  from  the  Warrior — Ist,  in  carrying  the 
armor-plates  round  the  bows  and  stem,  as  well 
as  on  the  broadside;  8d,  in  having  the  uriuor- 
plating  on  the  broadside  6^  inches  thick  on  9 
inches  of  teak  Itscking,  instead  of  4^  inches  tliick 
on  18  inches  of  backing.  W’ith  full  boiler-power 
her  mean  speed  was  14.778  knots,  with  57^  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  engines,  the  boilers  working  25^ 
pounds  pressure.  With  half -boiler  power  her 
mean  speed  was  12.406  knots;  revolutions  of  en¬ 
gines,  48 ;  and  pressure  of  steam,  20  pounds.  These 
trials  were  at  the  light  draught  of  water,  23  feet 
forward  and  24  feet  aft.  Compared  with  the 
Warrior’s  speed  at  deep  draught  of  14.S56  knots, 
the  speed  of  the  Minotaur  is  so  little  in  excess 
that  she  will  probably  prove  the  slower  frigate 
of  the  two.  The  Bellerophon  on  her  trial  trip 
has  fallen  further  short  of  the  Warrior  standard, 
making  only  18f  knots,  instead  of  tlie  16  knots 
expwt^,  the  engines  developing  only  6000 
horse-power  indicated,  instead  of  6000  estimated 
by  the  makers  of  her  machinery.  In  these  trials 
there  was  found  to  exist  a  very  remarkable  amount 
of  negative  slip  of  the  screw,  the  velocity  due  to 
the  pitch  of  the  screw  being  only  twelve  knots.  The 
scKw  propeller  used  in  these  trials  was  a  novel 
modification  of  the  Mangin  screw,  having  no  less 
than  eight  blades,  in  four  pairs.  It  is  probable 
that  when  this  propeller  is  replaced  by  one  mure 
in  accordance  with  ordinary  practice,  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  estimated  and  actual 
speed  will  partly  disappear,  and  the  performance 
of  the  vessel  will  correspondingly  improve. — Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Review. 

The  Fotnil*  of  the  Hoyle'*  Mouth  Cavern. — In 
a  letter  to  the  Oeoloaical  Magazine,  Mr.  H.  IL 
Win  wood  describes  his  explorations  of  the 
“  Hoyle’s  Moutli  Cave,”  near  Tenby.  In  one  of 
the  furthest  cliambcrs  from  the  entrance,  he 
found,  beneath  a  mass  of  undisturbed  breccia, 
the  right  and  left  thigh  hones,  the  hip  bone,  some 
vertebne,and  other  relics  of  the  groat  cave  bear : 
these  were  extracted  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Near 
them  were  the  radius  of  Hytrna  tpelaa,  and  sev¬ 
eral  loose  bones  and  teeth  of  the  fox,  deer,  and 
ox  In  one  of  the  passages  leading  from  this 
chamber  he  discovered  fragments  of  bones  and 
an  incisor  of  the  hyena ;  also  in  the  breccia  the 
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boneti  of  some  Urf^e  bird,  and,  wliat  is  of  special 
interest,  a  worked  flint,  apparently  of  the  barbed 
tv|H‘.  All  these  remains  were  below  the  level  of 
the  old  stalot'mitic  floor, — Vide  Gtoloffieal  Mag- 
<uine,  October. 

77ie  Malltte  Bone  Cave*. — .\t  the  Birmingham 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Busk  presented  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  There  are  two  caverns  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  one  in  the  southeast,  and  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  Island,  in  which  remains  had  been 
found ;  in  the  latter  the  remains  being  those  of 
the  elephant,  and  in  the  former  chiefly  of  the 
hippojiotnmus.  Recently  another  cave  on  the 
south  coast,  and  not  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
Phoenician  ruins  in  that  part  of  the  island,  had 
been  discovered,  and  Capt.  Spratt  had  found  in 
it  some  remains,  after  which  Dr.  Adams  proceed¬ 
ed  with  the  further  exploration  of  the  cavern, 
re.sulting  in  the  discovery  of  relics  which  proved 
that  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
now  constitutes  the  island  of  Malta,  was  once 
tlie  home  of  two  species  of  pigmy  elephant 
and  one  species  of  elephant  of  the  size  now  ex¬ 
isting.  The  island  would  not  now  yield  a  month’s 
food  to  many  individuals  of  even  one  species  of 
elephant;  therefore  it  must  at  one  time  have 
joined  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  and  in 
this  opinion  the  authors  of  the  paper  were  sup- 
porteu  by  other  considerations.  —  Vide  Ham- 
meke’t  Report  of  </»<  Proceeding*  of  the  Briti»h 
Aitociaiion,  1865. 

The  Funetion  of  Leave*. — M.  Boussinganlt  lias 
contributed  some  very  valuable  essays  upon  the 
physiological  oflice  of  the  leaves  of  plan^  His 
first  series  of  experiments  enabled  him  to  conclude 
that  vegetable  essential  oils  exert  no  deleterious 
influence  on  leaves,  except  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  diminishes  the  carbonic  acid  decomposing 
power  of  oleander  leaves.  His  second  series  of 
observations  shows  us  the  action  of  mercurial  | 
vaiior.  When  leaves  are  plated  under  a  glass 
bell  with  their  peduncles  immersed  in  mercu¬ 
ry,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  complete¬ 
ly  deprived  of  their  power  of  decomposing  car¬ 
bonic  acid ;  but  when  the  leaves  are  not  directly 
in  contact  with  mercury,  but  still  exposed  to  the 
metallic  vapor,  the  decomposing  power  is  lessen¬ 
ed,  bnt  not  completely  destroyed.  The  foregoing 
cx{>eriracnt3  were  conducted  in  the  light;  but 
the  author  has  proved  that  leaves  kept  in  the 
dark  in  contact  with  mercury  transform  quite  as 
much  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  as  a  leaf  simi¬ 
larly  placed  in  confined  air  will  when  not  in 
contact  with  mcrcurr.  M.  Bouasingault  next 
describes  how  he  collected  the  gases  evolved 
from  the  branch  of  an  oleander  still  attached  to 
the  plant.  The  gas  escaped  from  the  branch  at 
the  rate  of  .8.3  c.c.  per  hour,  and  in  twenty-three 
hours  there  were  collected  76.93  c.c.  of  a  mixture 
having  the  following  percentage  composition  ; 
Nitrogen,  83.01  ;  oxygen,  6.64  ;  carbonic  acid, 
6.35.  This  gas,  the  author  says,  is  similar  in 
composition  to  that  confined  in  strongly  manured 
Bf)ll.  On  reaching  the  leaves  with  the  sup,  it  only 
brings  carbon  to  the  vegetable  organism,  or,  as 
the  author  said  at  the  commencement  of  his 
memoir,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen  resulting  from 
the  simultaneous  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water. — Vide  Oompt**  Rendu*,  October  33d. 


Profe**or  Planlanwur,  of  Geneva,  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  |)aper  On  the  Dvitribution  of  Temperature 
over  the  Surface  of  Sieitzerland  during  the  H'inter 
of  1863-1864,  which  abounds  in  particulars  of 
importance  to  meteorologists,  from  among  which 
we  select  one  which  describes  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
temperature  falls  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  a 
height;  but  in  January  of  1864,  while  at  Geneva 
the  cold  was  three  degrees  lower  than  usual,  the 
tem])erature  at  the  hospice  of  the  St.  Bernard 
was  six  tenths  higher  tlian  usual.  A  similar  ef¬ 
fect  was  observed  on  other  heights  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Alps,  from  which 
the  inference  is  that  the  lowest  parts  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  were  invaded  by  a  stratum  of  cold 
air,  which  did  not  reach  to  a  great  elevation.  It 
was  as  if  the  cold  air,  gradually  forsaking  the 
summits,  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last,  in 
the  month  of  February,  it  covered  only  the  places 
below  800  mitres  of  elevation.  This  fact  exem¬ 
plifies  in  a  striking  manner  the  advantage  of  ob¬ 
servations  taken  simultaneously  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  country.  Had  M.  Plantamour  not  been 
able  to  draw  his  data  from  sixty  different  sta¬ 
tions,  he  would  have  failed  to  discover  the  limits 
of  the  bitterly  cold  layer  of  air  that  settled  down 
upon  his  country. 

Another  interesting  meteorological  fact  is  com¬ 
municated  by  a  resident  at  Malta  in  a  letter  on 
the  cholera.  “Having  carefully  looked  at  the 
thermometer  during  the  last  three  months,”  he 
writes,  “  I  conld  not  perceive  that  the  cholera 
was  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  weather,  from 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  was  blowing.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  came  from  the  north  or  south,  with  a  dump 
sirocco,  or  in  a  fresh  westerly  breeze,  the  griev¬ 
ous  epidemic  continued  its  onward  0001*80,  some¬ 
times  advancing  with  the  wind,  and  then  against 
it.  Throughout  the  whole  summer,  there  have 
been  no  clear  and  cloudless  skies,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  heavy  mist,  which  neither  a  strong  wind, 
burning  sun,  a  full  moon,  thunder,  lightning,  nor 
rain  could  dissipate.”  A  striking  contrast,  this, 
to  our  own  summer. — Chamber*  »  JoumaL 

Action  of  Jee  in  forming  Lake  Baeini. — On  this 
interesting  subject  we  have  received  an  impor¬ 
tant  reprintetl  essay,  bjf  Mr.  Thomas  Belt  The 
author  believes  firmly  m  the  action  of  glaciers 
in  forming  lake  basins.  Supposing,  he  says,  the 
existence  of  a  depression  in  the  pathway  of  a 
glacier  which  has  reached  such  a  depth  that  the 
ice  simply  fills  it,  what  would  hap|>ea  ?  At  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  hollow,  the  ice  would  be 
slowly  melted  by  the  earth’s  heat,  increasing 
with  the  depth  of  the  basin.  As  the  ice  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  basin  melted,  the  whole  mass 
would  be  pushed  along  by  the  thrust  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  glacier  above  it.  Into  the  crevice  at  the  upper 
end  would  pour  the  water  coming  down  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  glacier  from  above  the  basin,  which 
would  pass  underneath  and  be  forced  out  at  the 
lower  end,  carrying  with  it  tlie  mud  prv>ducc<l 
by  the  crushing  down  of  the  ice  as  it  molted  at 
the  bottom,  and  by  the  grinding  along  its  floor  as 
it  melted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  basin.  The 
water  craning  from  above  would  assi.st  in  melt¬ 
ing  the  ice,  especially  in  summer ;  but  its  most 
Important  effect  would  be  the  scouring  out  of  the 
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bottom  of  the  biwlD,  eo  that  an  erer  clean  (ue  of 
rock  would  be  presented  to  the  hnge  natnrol  tool 
ojHsrating  upon  it.  Such  an  action  would,  in 
some  mcaeure,  resemble  that  of  a  hollow  drill 
which  ha*  been  prepared  for  boring  hole*  in  rook 
through  which  a  current  of  water  is  forced  to 
carry  oflF  the  ground  stone.  Mr.  Belt  accounts 
for  t)te  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  lake  basins 
of  Switzerland  and  Nova-Scotia  by  stating  that 
in  one  case  the  ice-chisel  operated  on  hard  gran¬ 
ites  and  in  the  other  on  soft,  easily  worn  materi¬ 
als. — Vide  TrantaetionM  oftht  Nova-Scoiia  InxtituU 
of  Nahtral  Scietiee,  Vol.  II.,  No.  8. 


ART. 

Story  of  the  Nornutn  Conquett. — Carrying  our 
recollection  back  through  the  whole  career  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London,  and  bearing  vividly  in  mind 
the  whole  series  of  engraved  works  presented  by 
the  society  to  its  subscribers,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  it  has  issued  nothing  so  truly  valu¬ 
able  and  elevated  in  Art  os  tliis  l^k  of  engrav¬ 
ings  from  Mr.  Maclise's  drawings,  entitled  the 
SOiry  of  tJte  Norman.  Conqneet,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1867,  when  they  received  so 
large  a  share  o^  public  attention,  'these  designs 
— forty-two  in  number— constitute  in  themselves 
an  important  pictorial  gallery  of  history,  and  of 
a  period  in  the  annals  of  our  country  which  is  of 
surpassing  interest  to  every  living  Englishman, 
whether  of  Saxon  or  Norman  descent.  By  the 
way,  what  a  noble  series  of  bas-reliefs  would  they 
make  for  some  public  building,  cither  for  external 
or  ir.ternal  decoration ;  as,  for  example,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Westminster  Uall  1  It  would  be  a 
grand  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
our  clever  sculptors,  who  have  not  too  many 
commissions.  The  subject  and  the  artist's  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  are  well  suited  for  such  a  pur|K)ae. 
We  should  then  possess  a  series  of  sculptures 
truly  national,  reminding  us  of  what  the  (Ireeks 
and  other  ancient  nations  had  to  show  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  artistic  glory,  and  of  what 
some  of  the  continental  countries  have  done,  in 
our  own  time,  in  the  decoration  of  their  public 
edifices. 

There  are  very  few  artists  among  ns  who, 
even  were  they  gifted  with  the  ability,  wonld 
liave  the  disposition  to  devote  much  iabor,  study, 
and  time  to  the  execution  of  such  drawings  as 
Mr.  Maclise  has  produced.  Art  of  this  kind  is 
not  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  picture-collector 
of  our  day ;  it  does  not  captivate  the  eyes  of  a 
multitude  like  a  painting  of  some  )>o()ulAr  subject 
from  the  hand  of  a  Landseer,  Word,  Frith,  Web¬ 
ster,  and  others ;  it  does  not  attract  as  do  even 
the  more  serious  canvases  of  Millais  and  Holman 
Hunt  It  has  no  color  to  arrest  the  eye,  and 
thus  force  itself  into  observation.  It  can  only 
be  really  enjoyed  by  those  who  search  after  mere 
external  beauties,  and  then  not  amid  the  press  of 
a  host  of  right-seers,  but  in  the  qniet  seclusion 
of  the  library  or  studio,  where  one  can  think 
over  the  history  of  the  past,  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  artistes  embodiment  of  the  great  story. 
This  is  what  he  has  given  those  to  do  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  of  his  “  Nor 
man  Conqaest,'*  and  that  thousands  will  deter¬ 
mine  to  do  so  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
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To  examine  in  detail  forty-two  picturoa,  each 
one  filled  with  figures,  all  of  whom  are  acting 
parts  wore  or  leas  important  on  the  stage  of  the 
drama,  would  be  to  extend  this  notice  to  a  longtii 
for  which  pages,  rather  than  columns,  would  be 
re(|uired.  With  the  exception  of  Flaxman,  no 
artist  of  our  school — so  far  as  memory  serves — 
has  shown  such  a  genius  fur  this  style  of  com|)o- 
sition  as  Maclise ;  yet  the  works  of  the  two  cun 
not  be  compared.  Each  is  great  in  his  way ;  Uie 
mind  of  Flaxman,  graceful  and  gentle,  was  filled 
with  all  beautiful  ideas  taught  by  the  productions 
of  classic  Greece:  that  of  Maclise,  bold  and  vig¬ 
orous,  finds  ill  the  stalwart  frames  and  stern 
features  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  forms  which  he 
has  moulded  into  beauty  and  power,  and  expres¬ 
sions  which  have  their  birth  in  the  dominant 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  These  he  has 
treated  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  and  com¬ 
position  as  satisfactorily  as  if  designing  after  a 
Greek  model;  and  this,  to  our  minds,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  great  charm  of  these  noble  drawings. 
They  arc  purely  classical,  though  developing  a 
passage  in  the  histories  of  two  half- barbaric 
peoples,  and  exhibit  a  fertility  of  imaginative 
invention  truly  wonderful. 

The  amount  of  study  and  research  required  to 
produce  such  a  series  of  drawings — letting  alone 
the  time  occupied  in  such  careful  execution  as 
was  bestowed  upon  them — can  scarcely  be  cal¬ 
culated  ;  the  reading  up  of  the  historical  narra¬ 
tive,  the  selection  of  the  subject  best  adapUnl  for 
the  purpose,  the  study  of  costumes  and  accesso¬ 
ries — all  these  are  {Kiints  which  do  not  occur  to 
the  unthinking  observer,  but  which  must  have 
cost  the  artist  long  daj’s  of  labor  ere  he  put  his 
pencil  to  a  single  sheet  of  {laper.  But  if  his  toil 
was  great,  he  has  his  reward  in  knowing  that  by 
means  of  Mr.  Gruner’s  faithfully  engraved  copies, 
and  through  the  extensive  agency  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London,  his  Story  of  the  Norman  Con- 
qneet  will  be  read  with  delight  throughout  tlie 
civilized  world. — Art  Journal. 

Attronomioed  Photography. — ^The  partial  eclipse 
of  the  moon  on  the  4tii  o(  October  was  chronicled 
by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  in  a  series  of  seventeen  photo¬ 
graphs.  A  late  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Shepard,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  with  considerable  success.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  of  fhe  Britieh  Journal  of 
Photography,  describing  this  photograph,  says: 
“  The  sun  itself  appears  as  a  small  bright  cres¬ 
cent,  surrounded  by  a  dark  circle  of  at  lea«t 
twice  its  own  diameter.  That,  again,  is  in  the 
centre  of  an  irregular  maas  of  very  bright  clouds, 
which  are  themselves  surrounded  with  darker 
ones.  The  whole  etfect  is  exceedingly  curious, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  dark 
circle  immediately  around  the  sun,  which  is  n<  t 
concentric  with  it,  but  with  that  part  of  the  sun’s 
limb  which  is  faKheet  from  the  moon.  The  light 
crescent  has  a  pretty  well  defined  border,  but  the 
darker  circle  is  much  leas  defined.”  Mr.  A. 
Brothers  exhibited  early  in  October,  at  tlie  Pho¬ 
tographic  section  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Manchester,  a  valuable  scries  of 
instantaneous  photographs,  token  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  recent  eclipse  d  the  moon  on  October 
4th.  These  were  twenty  in  number.  The  first 
was  taken  at  8:45,  when  the  moon  was  nearly 
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TmII,  and  the  last  at  12:45,  the  remainder  having 
been  exposed  at  rein>l*r  intervals  of  fifteen  rnin- 
utea  These  were  taken  with  an  equatorial  tele¬ 
scope  of  five  inches  aperture  and  six  feet  focal 
len^h,  with  clockwork  driving  arraiic^mcnt ; 
and  tx>nslderablo  time  was  occufiied  in  calculatiuor 
the  allowance  to  be  made  fur  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  the  object- 
^lass.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  tlio  exposure  of 
one  plate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  obtain  the 
darkened  limb  of  the  moon,  but  no  impression 
was  obtained.  But  the  roost  ma$;nificent  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  muon  yet  taken  is  said,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  some  of  our  scientific  contemporaries, 
to  bo  one  tjiken  in  America,  in  March  lost,  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Rutherford,  an  amateur  astronomer  of 
repute.  This  production  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  »<anee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  by 
M.  Fou(«lt,  and  excited  great  interest.  The 
Photoprapliie  Newt  has  published  some  curious 
statements  with  regard  to  the  instrument  with 
which  this  photograph  was  taken.  These  inform 
us  that  Mr.  Rutherford  was  at  considerable  {wins 
to  s{)oil  a  costly  telescope,  by  taking  out  and  r«- 
prindinp  the  lenses,  in  order  to  render  their 
chemical  and  visual  foci  perfectly  coincident. 
Considering  the  simple  and  easy  methods  by 
which  such  an  end  might  have  been  gained,  with¬ 
out  making  any  such  “  alarming  sacrifice,”  we 
think  such  assertions  must  have  been  based  upon 
some  mistake  or  misconception.  The  photograph 
represents  the  satellite  with  one  half  the  illumi¬ 
nated  surface  turned  towards  the  earth.  The 
surface  is  extremely  rough,  and  a  series  of  im¬ 
mense  cavities  correctly  indicated  with  light  and 
shade,  having  raised  edges,  and  some  lofty  cones 
rising  nbrujitly  from  near  the  centres  of  the  hol¬ 
lows,  form  a  kind  of  boundary  line  between  the 
illuminated  and  the  shadowed  sides,  the  character 
of  which  is  very  clearly  marked  and  peculiarly 
interesting. — Poptilar  Science  Beviem. 

Tht  (TConntll  Monument. — The  “curse”  of 
disunion  seems  to  be  over  everything  Irish  ;  and 
the  “Agitator”  or  the  “Liberator,”  call  him 
which  we  may,  is  doomed  to  promote  discord 
even  from  the  grave  in  which  he  has  lieen  so 
long  buried.  “  The  O’Connell  Monument,”  to 
erect  which  in  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  facing 
Carlisle  Bridge,  a  subscription  of  £10,tKK>  has  been 
collected — a  prod'igious  sum  fur  Ireland — has  been 
awarded  to  J.  II.  Foley,  a  sculptor  of  tlie  highest 
genius,  one  of  the  “  glories  ”  of  his  country ;  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  greatest  sculp¬ 
tor  of  the  age  in  any  country.  Ireland  is  tliere- 
fore  sure  to  have  at  all  events  one  grand  work  of 
Art — or  rather,  to  speak  correctly,  three  great 
works ;  fur  Foley’s  Goldsmith  stands  in  the  col¬ 
lege  yard,  and  Burke  will  be  soon  beside  it. 
There  is,  however,  it  seems,  a  clique  that  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  selection  of  the  sculptor;  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  the  crime  of  being  “  a  London  ar¬ 
tist.”  They  have  had  a  meeting,  and  printed 
their  report;  “one  John  O'Neil"  being  the 
chairman,  and  “  one  Andrew  English,”  who  is 
also  Irich,  being  the  secretary.  They  are  very 
ind'ignant  with  their  great  countryman,  Foley, 
fur  living  in  England ;  and  consider  (being  nut 
very  nice  in  the  language  they  use)  that  it  will 
be  a  consequent  disgrace  and  di^radation  to  Ire¬ 
land  to  give  him  the  commisaiun;  at  the  same 


time  they  argue  that  some  sculptor  should  have 
it  who  lives,  or,  as  they  intimate,  starves  in  Ire¬ 
land,  with  nothing  to  do.  “  Ireland,"  exclaimed 
the  painter  Barry,  "  gave  me  breath,  but  Ireland 
never  would  have  gpven  me  bread  T  Alas  !  for 
a  country  that  takes  no  pride  in  its  great  men ; 
that  would  rather  cry  them  down  than  bear 
them  up;  where  a  prophet  is  ever  without 
honor. — Art  Journal. 


VARIETIES. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr.  Bradt. — Our  thanks 
arc  duo  to  Mr.  Brady,  the  renowned  photographer, 
of  785  Broadway,  New-York,  fur  a  handsome 
photograph  copy  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  to  be  en¬ 
graved  fur  this  number  of  The  Eclectic,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Sir  Morton.  Mr.  Brad^',  by  his  ^111 
and  enter](ri.se,  has  collected  an  immense  con¬ 
gress  of  faces  and  portrmts  of  eminent  person¬ 
ages,  foreign  and  domestic,  worthy  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  room  at  the  National  Capitol,  for  perpetual 
preservation. 

Calai*  to  Dover  Seventy-five  Teart  Ago. — In 
November,  1791,  the  sisters  were  at  Paris,  on 
their  return  from  their  second  journey  to  Italy. 
They  paid  at  Calais  for  the  packet  to  l)over  five 
guineas,  and  one  guinea  for  their  carriage,  and 
they  ^jave  besides  a  CTatuity  of  two  guineas  to 
Captain  Sayer  for  the  crew. — Joumali  of  the 
Muees  Berry. 

Agricultural  Lahorert. — There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  radicall}'  wrong  when  a  hard-working, 
honest  laborer,  a  “superior  man  of  his  class,” 
cannot  get  more  than  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  afler  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  toil. 
In  the  agricultural  counties  of  “  happy  llngland  ” 
there  arc,  we  fear,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  one 
ceaseless  round  of  dreary  labor — who  never 
know  what  a  good  meal  is  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end — whose  sole  prospect  oi  change  is  a 
sojourn  in  the  parish  union,  when  their  strength 
gives  way  and  their  arms  can  work  no  longer. 
The  evil  is  patent;  the  remedy  is  hard  to  hnd. 
Poverty  breeds  ignorance ;  ignorance  begets 
shifllessness  and  imprudence ;  and  these  in  turn 
foster  jwverty.  So  our  agricultural  working  pop¬ 
ulation  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery. — Daily 
Telegraph. 

A  Good  Coneeienee. — There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  conduceth  more  to  the  composure  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  mind  than  the  serenity  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  conscience ;  keep  but  tliat  safe  and 
untainted,  the  mind  will  enjoy  a  calm  and  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  of  the  world. 
And,  although  the  waves  beat,  and  the  sea  works, 
and  the  winds  blow,  the  mind  that  hath  a  quiet 
and  clear  conscience  within,  will  be  as  stable  and 
as  safe  from  perturbation  ns  a  rock  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  will  be  a  Goshen  to  and 
within  itself  when  the  rest  of  tlie  world  without 
is  like  an  Egypt  for  plagues  and  darkness.  What¬ 
ever  thou  dost  hazard  or  lose,  keep  the  integrity 
of  thy  conscience,  both  before  troubles  come  and 
under  them :  it  is  a  jewel  that  will  make  thee 
rich  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  a  sun  that  will  give 
thee  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  a  fortress  that 
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will  ke^p  the«  safe  in  the  greateet  danger,  and 
tliat  ie  never  to  be  taken  from  thee  unless  thou 
thyself  betray  it  and  deliver  it  up. — Sir  Matthtta 
HmU.  \ 

Drttt  of  the  Dayt  of  the  Regency. — The  then 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  though  one  of  the  neatest 
dressed  “  men  about  town,”  had  not  a  particle  of 
dandyism  in  his  appearance ;  and  to  sJiow  what 
the  costume  of  that  day  was — as  different  to  the 
tweed  suits,  wide-awake  hats,  boots,  and  trousers 
of  the  present  time  as  light  is  to  darkness — I  will 
briefly  describe  the  dress  of  1816  among  the  up- 
l»cr  ten  thousand.  In  the  morning,  coesack  trou¬ 
sers  very  full  of  pleats,  well  strappeil  down  under 
the  boots,  a  bun  waistcoat,  au  elaborately  -  em¬ 
broidered  blue  frock  coat,  and  an  extensive  tie 
of  white  cambric.  These  were  replaced  in  the 
evening  by  tight-fitting  pantaloons  made  of  silk 
stone  -  colored  web,  silk  stockings,  ft'illed  shirt, 
white  “  choker,”  white  waistcoat,  blue  evening 
coat,  velvet  collar,  and  brass  buttons,  with  a  cock¬ 
ed  hat.  Worcester,  who  had  served  in  the  Seventh 
Hussars,  turned  his  light-blue  military  panta¬ 
loons  to  good  account  b}*  having  the  gold  lace  re¬ 
moved,  and  startled  us  not  a  little  by  ap{)earing  in 
them  one  evening  in  plain  costume.  Such  a  dress 
would,  in  modern  parlance,  have  appeared  “  loud  ” 
upon  almost  any  other  man,  but  he  blended  the 
other  colors  so  well  tliat  there  was  nothing  inhar¬ 
monious,  and  his  good  figure  and  noble  bearing 
carried  him  triumphantly  throughout — Lord  Htf- 
/iom  LetMoxt  Reflection*. 

Petroleum  Trade. — The  amount  exjxirtcd  al¬ 
ready  far  exceeds  in  value  all  the  other  exi>ort8 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  past 
year  the  exix)rtation  of  jictroleum  from  all  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  average*!  10,.%61  bar-  I 
rels  per  week,  equal  to  an  annual  exportation  of  ] 
649,172  barrels.  The  amount  exported  is  37  jicr  I 
cent,  of  the  amount  raised,  and  the  production  of 
petroleum  for  the  year  1865  is  therefore  estimat¬ 
ed  at  1,500,000  barrels.  The  value  of  this  prod-  j 
uct  is  stated  to  be  tl5,000p)00  at  the  wells,  on 
which  the  producers  have  a  profit  of  $12,000,000. 
As  the  oil  regions  of  Ohio  and  Wt>stern  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  not  yet  been  very  largely  produe- 
tive,  nearly  all  this  enormous  profit  belongs  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Thackeray  and  Leech  Memorial*. — In  the  corri¬ 
dor  leading  to  the  chapel  of  Charterhouse  two 
stone  tablets  have  been  placed  side  by  side  to 
the  memory  of  two  distinguished  old  Carthusians 
— William  Makepeace  Thackeray  and  John  Leech. 

Foreign  Dynantiet. — It  is  singular  that  through¬ 
out  Europe  the  reigning  dynasties  are  of  foreign 
extraction.  In  England,  a  German  rules  ;  in 
France,  a  Corsican ;  In  Spain,  a  Bourbon ;  in 
Italy,  one  who  is  held  a  foreigner  by  the  majority 
of  his  subjwts ;  in  Austria,  a  Spaniard ;  in  Swe¬ 
den,  a  Frenchman  ;  Belgium  and  Prussia  have  no 
indigenous  monarchs.  In  Greece  there  was 
lately  a  Bav-arian,  and  now  a  Dane ;  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  a  Mongolian. 

PoaTSAiT  ENoaAvixos — Catalooci. — For  quite 
a  number  of  years  past,  we  have  received  fre- 
luent  applications  and  orders  for  copies  of  the 
fine  po^aits,  and  other  historic  engravings. 


which  have  embellished  the  monthly  numbers  of 
The  kicLicrrio.  On  this  account,  and  to  simplify 
the  whole  matter  of  selections,  we  have  just  pre- 
pare<l  a  prinUHl  catalogue  of  those  which  may  be 
selected  for  portrait  albums  and  scrap  books ;  and 
for  more  extended  collections,  the  portraits  of 
celebrities,  such  as  {loets,  historians,  emperors, 
empresses,  kings,  queens,  princes,  eminent  states¬ 
men,  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  mili¬ 
tary  heroes,  who  have  mside  themselvea  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  fields  of  literature,  or  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Such  a  collection  of  portraits  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  serve  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
faces  and  lineanieiita  of  remarkable  men,  either 
living  or  dead,  and  help  to  understand  their 
characters,  their  history,  and  learn  the  time  of 
tlieir  birth  and  when  they  died,  in  many  cases. 
A  carefully  prepared  catalogue  will  bo  ready 
shortly,  numbering  by  figures  from  one  to  over 
two  hundred,  to  aid  in  making  selections,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  a  stamp 
to  pay  the  postage.  Orders  for  the  portraits  se¬ 
lected  will  1)0  promptly  filled,  and  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  which  is 
very  low,  as  will  be  seen — fifteen,  twenty,  and 
twenty-five  cents,  small  or  large. 

NATio.vALTnAwasoivixo  Discoiasaa. — The  Ra¬ 
tional  Preacher  for  J  aniiary  and  February,  a  double 
number,coutains  two  able  discourses.defivered  De¬ 
cember  7th,  on  the  day  of  National  Thanksgiving 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  a  masterly  discourse,  by  Uev.  Albert 
Barnes,  of  Philadelphia  —  Pkack  axd  Honor  — 
which,  in  grasp  of  tnought  and  historic  facts  in 
ri'gard  to  the  recent  National  striigi^le,  surpasses 
any  discourse  ever  written  or  published  on  this 
continent.  The  other  Thanksgiving  discourse  is 
very  able  and  eloquent,  by  Rev.  Dr.  liooth,  pastor 
of  the  Mercer -street  church,  in  this  city.  This 
number  In-gins  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Xational 
Preacher,  which  has  been  regularly  publishetl  ev¬ 
ery  month  for  forty  years — an  honor  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  pulpit.  The  whole  series  complete  in  thirty- 
nine  volumes,  oi  about  a  thousand  sermons,  may 
be  hod  at  the  office,  forming  a  good  library  fur  a 
minister  or  church,  superior  to  any  series  ever 
published. 

1.  These  discourses  are  from  the  ablest  pens, 
and  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  ministers 
(about  five  hundred  in  number)  of  different  evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  embodying  their  richest  and 
most  mature  thoughts. 

2.  These  discourses  embrace  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  and  form  a  rich  treasure  •  house  of  sub- 
iects,  full  of  suggestive  thought  and  powerful 
language. 

3.  Many  of  these  discourses  on  the  great  themes 
of  gospel  salvation,  have  been  written  and  preach¬ 
ed  amid  revival  scenes,  and  made  powerful  for 
the  conversion  of  souls.  As  models,  no  minister 
should  be  without  them. 

4.  A  copious, three  fold  Index — General,  Top¬ 
ical,  and  Textual — has  been  prepared,  of  mat 
value,  filling  nearly  fifty  l>ages  of  the  work ;  or 
sold  separate,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  25  cents. 

5.  The  price  for  the  whole  series  is  90  cci  is 
per  volume  or  year.  Bent  to  any  order  in  any 
part  of  tlie  country  by  express. 


